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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION ACT 





MONDAY, APRIL 21, 1958 


Unrtep States SENATE, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic Heaitu, Epucation, 
WELFARE, AND SAFETY OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON THE District or COLUMBIA 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee room, P-38, the Capitol, Senator Wayne 
Morse presiding. 

Present: Senators Wayne Morse and John D. Hoblitzell, Jr. 

Also present : Leo Casey, chief clerk; William P. Gulledge, counsel ; 
or me P. Feldman, assistant counsel; Charles Lee, assistant chief 
clerk. 

(S. 1214, S. 2419, S. 3493, S. 3647, and H. R. 10625 are as follows:) 


[S. 1214, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To amend the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act, approved August 28, 1935 (49 Stat. 946), as amended (title 
46, chapter 3, D. C. Code, 1951 edition; 68 Stat. 988), is further amended as 
follows: 

The proviso in section 7 (c) is amended by striking out “not less than the 
amount appearing on one of the lines in column (C) above” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “not less than the amount appearing in column (C) of such table on a 
line which is not more than two lines above the line on which such weekly benefit 
amount appears in column (B)”. 

Section 7 (d) is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) Any otherwise eligible individual shall be entitled during any benefit 
year to a total amount of benefits equal to twenty-six times his weekly benefit 
amount.” 

Section 10 (a) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) An individual who has left his most recent work voluntarily without 
good cause, as determined by the Board under regulations prescribed by it, shall 
not be eligible for benefits with respect to the week in which such leaving occurred 
and with respect to the six consecutive weeks of unemployment which immedi- 
ately follow such week.” 

Section 10 (b) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) An individual who has been discharged for misconduct occurring in the 
course of his most recent work proved to the satisfaction of the Board shall not 
be eligible for benefits with respect to the week in which such discharge occurred 
and for the six weeks of consecutive unemployment immediately following such 
week.” 

Section 10 (c) is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) If an individual otherwise eligible for benefits fails, without good cause 
as determined by the Board under regulations prescribed by it, either to apply 
for a new work found by the Board to be suitable when notified by any em- 
ployment office, or to accept any suitable work when offered to him by any em- 
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ployment office, his union hiring hall, or any employer direct, he shall not be 
eligible for benefits with respect to the week in which such failure occurred and 
with respect to the six consecutive weeks of unemployment which immediately 
follow such week. In determining whether or not work is suitable within the 
meaning of this subsection the Board shall consider (1) the physical fitness and 
prior training, experience, and earnings of the individual, (2) the distance of the 
place of work from the individual’s place of residence, and (3) the risk in- 
volved as to health, safety, or morals.” 


[S. 2419, 85th Cong., lst sess.] 


A BILL To amend the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, and for 
other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the District of Columbia Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act, approved August 28, 1935 (49 Stat. 946), as 
—— (title 46, ch. 3, D. ©. Code, 1951 edition), is further amended as 

ollows: 

Section 1 (b) (5) (F) is amended to read as follows: 

“(F) service performed in the employ of a Senator, Representative, Dele- 
gate, Resident Commissioner or any organization composed solely of a group 
of the foregoing, insofar as such services are in connection with legislative 
or political matters ;’’. 

Section 4 (b) is amended by adding at the end of the first sentence the fol- 
lowing: “Wages unpaid solely because of a court order appointing a fiduciary 
shall be deemed constructively paid when due.” 

Section 4 (c) is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) (1) If contributions are not paid when due, there shall be added, as 
part of the contributions, interest at the rate of one-half of 1 per centum per 
month or fraction thereof from the date the contributions became due until 
paid: Provided, That interest shall not run against a court appointed fiduciary 
when the contributions are not paid timely because of a court order. 

“(2) If contributions or wage reports are not filed on or before the fifteenth 
day of the second month following the close of the calendar quarter or con- 
tributions are not paid by that time, there shall be added as part of the con- 
tributions a penalty of 10 per centum of the contributions but such penalty shall 
not be less than $5 nor more than $25 and for good cause such penalty may be 
waived by the Board with the approval of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia.” 

Section 4 (d) is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) In the event of the death, dissolution, insolvency, receivership, bank- 
ruptecy, composition, or assignment for benefit of creditors of any employer, 
contributions then or thereafter due from such employer under this section shall 
have a priority over all other claims, except that such contributions shall be on 
a parity with taxes due the United States and subservient to wages (not ex- 
ceeding $600 with respect to any individual) due for services performed within 
the three months preceding such event.” 

Section 19 (e) is amended to read as follows: 

*“(e) Any person who the Board finds has made a false statement or repre- 
sentation knowing it to be false, or who knowingly fails to disclose a material 
fact to obtain or increase any benefit under this Act may be disqualified for 
benefits for all or part of the remainder of such benefit year and for a period of 
not more than one year commencing with the end of such benefit year. Such 
disqualification shall not affect benefits paid after the date of such fraud and 
prior to the date of the ruling of disqualification. 

“All findings under this subsection shall be made by a claims deputy of the 
Board and such findings shall be subject to review in the same manner as all 
other disqualifications made by a claim deputy of the Board.” 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect on the first day of the next succeeding calen- 
dar quarter following the enactment of this Act except that the amendment to 
section 1 (b) (5) (F) shall be retroactive to January 1, 1936. No refund may 
be made because of any retroactive provision in this Act. 
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[S. 3493, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A BILL To amend the District of Columbia Caeolegment Compensation Act of 1935, as 
amen 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That (a) section 7 (b) of the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, approved August 28, 1985 (49 
Stat. 946), as amended (title 46, ch. 8, D. C. Code, 1951 edition; 68 Stat. 993), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The weekly benefit amount of any individual qualified therefore under 
section 7 (c) shall be an amount equal to the lesser of the following: (1) One 
twenty-third of the amount of his earnings for the quarter in his base period 
in which has earnings were the highest, or (2) 67 per centum of the average 
weekly earnings of all individuals performing service which constitutes employ- 
ment (as defined in section 1 (b)) and of all individuals performing service 
which, if such service were not performed in the employ of the United States 
or of any wholly owned instrumentality thereof, would constitute employment 
(as defined in section 1 (b)) for the latest year for which such average weekly 
earnings have been computed. Such average weekly earnings shall be com- 
puted annually on the basis of reports of earnings and employment by all 
employers and by the United States, and shall be arrived at by dividing the 
total earnings paid to all individuals referred to in clause (2) of this subsection 
during the last completed calendar year for which reports have been received 
by a quantity equal to four and one-third times the total monthly employment 
of such individuals for such period. For the purposes of this subsection the 
term ‘earnings’ shall have the same meaning as that assigned to such term in 
section 1 (d). All departments, agencies, and wholly owned instrumentalities 
of the United States shall submit reports to the Board containing such informa- 
tion as may be necessary to make the determination required by this subsection.” 

(b) Section 7 (c) of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) To qualify for benefits an individual must have (1) been paid wages 
for employment of not less than $130 in one quarter in his base period, (2) been 
paid wages for employment in not less than two quarters in such period, and 
(3) earned during such period wages the total amount of which is equal to 
at least one and one-half times the amount of his wages for the quarter in such 
period in which his wages were the highest. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of clause (3), any otherwise qualified individual the total amount of whose 
wages during such period is less than the amount required to have been earned 
during such period under such clause may qualify for benefits if the difference 
between the amount so required to have been earned and the total amount of 
his wages during such period does not exceed $70, but the amount of his weekly 
benefit, as computed under section 7 (b), shall be reduced by $1 if such difference 
does not exceed $35 or by $2 if such difference is more than $35.” 

(c) Section 7 (d) of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) Any otherwise eligible individual shall be entitled during any benefit 
year to a total amount of benefits equal to thirty-nine times his weekly benefit 
amount: Provided, That such total amount of benefits, if not a multiple of 
one dollar, shall be computed to the next higher multiple of one dollar.” 

(d) Subsections (a), (b), and (c) of section 10 of such Act are amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) An individual who has left his most recent work voluntarily without 
good cause, as determined by the Board under regulations prescribed by it, 
shall not be eligible for benefits with respect to the week in which such leaving 
occurred and with respect to the six consecutive weeks of unemployment which 
immediately follow such week. 

“(b) An individual who has been discharged for misconduct occurring in 
the course of his most recent work proved to the satisfaction of the Board shall 
not be eligible for benefits with respect to the week in which such discharge 
occurred and for the six weeks of consecutive unemployment immediately follow- 
ing such week. 
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“(c) If an individual otherwise eligible for benefits fails, without good cause 
as determined by the Board under regulations prescribed by it, either to apply 
for new work found by the Board to be suitable when notified by any employ- 
ment office, or to accept any suitable work when offered to him by any em- 
ployment office, his union hiring hall, or any employer direct, he shall not be 
eligible for benefits with respect to the week in which such failure occurred 
and with respect to the six consecutive weeks of unemployment which imme- 
diately follow such week. In determining whether or not work is suitable 
within the meaning of this subsection the Board shall consider (1) the physical 
fitness and prior training, experience, and earnings of the individual, (2) the 
distance of the place of work from the individual’s place of residence, and 
(3) the risk involved as to health, safety, or morals.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first section of this Act shall be effec- 
tive on and after July 1, 1958, and the benefit rights of any individual having 
a benefit year current on or after the effective date shall be redetermined and 
benefits for calendar weeks ending subsequent to the effective date shall be 
paid in accordance with the provisions of the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act as amended by this Act: Provided, That no claimant 
shall have his benefits reduced or denied by redetermination resulting from 
the application of this provision. All initial and continued claims for benefits 
for weeks occurring within a benefit year which commences on or after the 
effective date shall be computed and paid in accordance with the provisions 
of the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act as amended by 
this Act. 





[S. 3647, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A BILL To amend the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 3 (c) (8) of the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, approved August 28, 1935 (49 Stat. 
946), as amended (title 46, ch. 3, D. C. Code, 1951 edition; 68 Stat. 988), is 
amended by adding the following: 

“iv. Any employer, at any time, may voluntarily pay into the unemployment 
compensation fund an amount in excess of the contributions required to be paid 
under the provisions of this Act, and such amount shall be forthwith credited 
to his reserve account. His rate of contribution shall be computed, or recom- 
puted, as the case may be, with such amount included in the calculation. To 
affect such employer’s rate of contribution for any year, such amount shall be 
paid not later than thirty days following the mailing of notice of his rate of 
contribution for such year: Provided, That such amount, when paid as aforesaid 
shall not be refunded or used as a credit in the payment of contributions in whole 
or in part.” 

Sec. 2. Section 7 of said Act, approved August 28, 1935, is amended— 

(a) by striking table A in subsection (b) of said section and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following : 
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“Table A 
Basie weekly | Minimum 
High-quarter wages benefit qualifying 
wages 
(Column A) (Column B) | (Column C) 
$276 





$575.01 to $598 
as ionic liake ns cardp ach sorcinasiolg laces pines aaed areal aan aatioe ae 


NEREBBESSENSARSHKSoB 


SESHBSZESSESEESERSREZIIESTIES 


$621.01 to $644. ........-.---. Siieatecinisinajipnatacaien ep dmnineasaieia tama een an kataen a3é 28 

SE Ot Ee bins crim cenewanddlidianebnnbalehbdsankhbseedbedacanh eed 29 1, 
SE BR 6 Swan oporseyhtqscbone maquaicnenitns sip ap esata ethane: ceithiating a timate eel 30 1, 

I oan cienslisdsh i nltnntnts Ceniehea tet tata ned iaeaed ieee eee a ahi kone aaa 31 1, 
PN WN baste. ee Se ID I A 32 ¥ 
Sy GG hails al ah ass nds dnghladnancddge-dbedsaenlele bile aae 33 1, 

NE Sk: 50. cin: ccstutsan casnniahiesahitn shd-iustenrinia cbdaibihis: Saaimansieeh aaa ae 34 1, 

ES 6 nik 5 etic wan we-ater yer dete anisaidnwmitaiin bh aieemetligacn amet inpnidvitea thie 35 i 
SE SO Ri ccccnnecccmnstachentdguadudtdedinsadtndteattaeiessareswecadol 36 1, 

Oe CNN is ici. ohh 5 Lhe hd ein kG Raed. sideetes he- dae 37 1, 
IIE 555i 5 dd, Sccchcceeranatabeinebicaa nate coraan tee eeeeae ae 38 1, 311 
NE ona 3 ers es oe eee eee 39 1, 345 
Geeeet Ge OF. ii dn a A Ae ee Se 40 1, 380”; 


(b) by striking so much of the proviso in subsection (d) of said section 
7 as reads “not less than the amount appearing on one of the lines in column 
(C) above” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘not less than the amount appearing 
in column (C) of such table on a line which is not more than two lines 
above the line on which such weekly benefit amount appears in column (B)”; 

(c) by amending subsection (d) of said section 7 to read as follows: 

“(d) any otherwise eligible individual shall be entitled during any benefit 
year to a total amount of benefits equal to twenty-six times his weekly benefit 
amount.” ; and 

(d) by striking the figure “$30” at the end of the first sentence of subsec- 
tion (f) of section 7 and inserting the figure “$40” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect on the first day of the next succeeding calen- 
dar quarter following its enactment. 


[H. R. 10625, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act, approved August 28, 1935 (49 Stat. 946), as amended (title 
46, ch. 3, D. C. Code, 1951 edition ; 68 Stat. 988), is further amended as follows: 
Section 3 (a) (c) (1) is amended to read as follows: 

“The Board shall maintain a separate account for each employer, and shall 
credit his account with all of the contributions paid by him after June 30, 1939, 
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with respect to employment subsequent to May 31, 1989. Each year the Board 
shall credit to each of such accounts having a positive reserve on the computa- 
tion date, the interest earned from the Federal Government in the following 
manner. Each year the ratio of the credit balance in each individual account 
to the total of all the credit balances in all employer accounts shall be computed 
as of such computation date, and an amount equal to the interest credited to the 
District’s account in the Unemployment Trust Fund in the Treasury of the 
United States for the four most recently completed calendar quarters shall be 
credited prior to the next computation date on a pro rata basis to all employers’ 
accounts having a credit balance on the computation date. Such amount shall 
be prorated to the individual accounts in the same ratio that the credit balance 
in each individual account bears to the total of the credit balances in all such 
accounts. In computing the amount to be credited to the account of an employer 
as a result of interest earned by funds on deposit in the Unemployment Trust 
Fund in the Treasury of the United States to the account of the District, any 
voluntary contribution made by an employer after June 30 of any year shall 
not be considered a part of the account balance of the employer until the next 
computation date occurring after such voluntary contribution was made. No 
provision in this section shall in any way be subject to or affected by any 
provisions of the Executive Budget Act, as amended. Nothing in this Act shall 
be construed to grant any employer or individual in his service prior claims or 
rights to the amounts paid by him into the fund either on his own behalf or on 
behalf of such individuals.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 (c) (8) iis amended to read as follows: 

“If as of the computation date the total of all contributions credited to any 
employer’s account, with respect to employment since May 31, 1939, is in excess 
of the total benefits paid after June 30, 1939, then chargeable or charged to his 
account, such excess shall be known as the employer’s reserve, and his contribu- 
tion rate for the ensuing calendar year or part thereof shall be— 

“(A) 2.7 per centum if such reserve is less than 0.6 per centum of his 
average annual payroll; 

“(B) 2 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 0.6 per centum but 
is less than 1.1 per centum of his average annual payroll; 

“(C) 1.5 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 1.1 per centum but 
is less than 1.6 per centum of his average annual payroll ; 

“(D) 1 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 1.6 per centum but 
is less than 2.1 per centum of his average annual payroll ; 

“(E) 0.5 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 2.1 per centum but 
is less than 2.9 per centum of his average annual payroll ; 

“(F) 0.1 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 2.9 per centum of his 
average annual payroll.” 

Sec. 3. Section 3 (c) (8) is amended by adding the following: 

“ivy, Any employer, at any time, may voluntarily pay into the unemployment 
compensation fund an amount in excess of the contributions required to be paid 
under the provisions of this Act, and such amount shall be forthwith credited to 
his reserve account. His rate of contribution shall be computed, or recomputed, 
as the case may be, with such amount included in the calculation. To affect such 
employer’s rate of contribution for any year, such amount shall be paid not 
later than thirty days following the mailing of notice of his rate of contribution 
for each year: Provided, That such amount, when paid as aforesaid shall not be 
refunded or used as a credit in the payment of contributions in whole or in part.” 
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Sro. 4. Table A in section 7 (b) is amended to read as follows: 
“TABLE A 





Basic weekly | Minimum 
benefi 


“High quarter wages (col. A) a S q 
col. wages 
(col. OC) 

III in tnddnsien cabebkansncndensunedeventlodsdesmuid tahbebsS->tnendtie $8 

SE COME boo calnbnghockhvtiiveddedvuhctckisecabhwbebiakedtihadakadtoaes 9 310 
IEE Ache pn cgbinbe neutionatae cus nilabndentne peek akan ie 10 345 
I I ao Oe aries cima ened oases dimieciooeatiibsk Giiwei oes Seen aiag eeleibaeie ani ehakiemaea ll 379 
I 6 od a rudn dn diebageuiencathuinhlacehbisbited benadidbhhbel 12 414 
TN bands nSenadechgdsshdbsbendennthusiinn sqginnedssaahbngs nan ehicgde 13 448 
Ns beh ldidcliwniddinebdnihidakevdtakideitiheducalighe bhunkhinuhtipdecubnve 14 483 
in cd snictininctn push alive chiar tian dain Aadaiepee a> cnnaineilies 15 517 
ee ook EL oie a oc ame tints en akies ais neieanennodsnaraa caer aoe 16 552 
I oid sib bartdna whbidé bgbpodp im docccnddbbebsdinctthbesDbeigheinad 17 586 
aah Sn dann iiiel aceandushoccimgumsadeskepinintaoybibsshenadalee 18 621 
NE BE EN ban tice odekdaidehvonsskblcinideddsbsubbenduithithhabashbhadneicen 19 655 
STII Sense apip ence dwn salar oh hctath retina eal ial ate ees 20 690 
ines ncnptuinch ducetncdnonaawgeil cate toa seh astm bared 21 724 
NN IY rt ED bn idsiddte aihanddbadath buthintibeheeunanddebebleadsbant 22 759 
I iy ic ota cksatinchopenngeesapialanbbansabedcnlamadeiicdlee ad 23 793 
a deco ced bidankussivdsnndaninhaind aidilcbhioubdns diene dandedatniinhde 24 828 
EE OP Ko eccincbananpahigeansktoanankghaheesgsbeoans:beaesnectebok 25 862 
ND NN chien on a mediinidaltusegingen tee hdantas eietaswang ode behineee 26 897 
SR 6b nic £56 2 dh aein x dpbaniedadddben wld bb akp ds MS adbab~thdaietin cated 27 933 
Sc i ticks diss nae eg nlds bes Gea ahedo tocibenaibabis teks digalig Deeapoliiesanenoeee etre 28 966 
MMI S525 ina ce LLL LR oP eG ES 29 1, 006 
ogists a Chsdicciehtehwasdpgenabitantipga cia pciatnaia Medeoietd 30 1, 035 
RE, 6 Shc ndendascésnvadeadhacédash tivaedeereddent Raat ei amened 31 1,069 
NERS. «ba ninkiceicdiudkidddeh bee bepetladpedeteb bkb0eduadsbbudiba kas 32 1,104 
CIID, cis: und Gichknngd dentin coda deblies ae gkienebomacte taemaalebde tinea 33 1, 138 
Ne Gin od nleninndada dmnsdscbvechbhcekdpbin end doh Le AM nebil woke Be’ 1,173 
EE CNS ontixih Sisteoccannnips thaanintinkeeliatiaan petgeieegtee tse 35 1, 207” 


Senator Hostirzexiz (presiding). I have been informed that Sena- 
tor Morse has been delayed so we will proceed to open the hearin 
regarding the three bills S. 2419, S. 1214, and S. 3483, copies of whi 
are ordered placed in the hearing record. 

We will take up S. 2419 first. Mr. Commissioner would you wish 
to start. 

S. 2419 


Mr. McLaveuun. Mr. Chairman, I should like to introduce Mr. 
Louis Mackall, Jr., attorney for the District Unemployment Compen- 
sation Board, who will open our presentation. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS MACKALL, JR., ATTORNEY FOR THE DISTRICT 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BOARD 


Mr. Mackay. Mr. Chairman, S. 2419 would make one change in the 
coverage of the present District of Columbia Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act. The law now provides that individuals who are employed 
by Senators, Representatives, or Resident Commissioners are exempt 
only if the duties are in connection with legislative matters. 

This bill would add an exemption not only for legislative matters, 
but also for political matters. The provision in the bill is retroactive 


to the start of the unemployment compensation program but does not 
contain a refund provision. The remaining matters are minor changes 
which would help administration. 
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The first provision is the change recommended to section 4 (b). 
The present law provides that wages are on a paid basis, but occasion- 
ally just before ry or receivership the wages cannot be paid 
because of a court order. In order that these employees who do not get 
their wages will not lose benefits, it is recommended that when such 
wages were not paid solely because of court order, that they be deemed 
constructively paid. 

The next provision is an amendment to section 4 (c) (1), which 
tolls the running of interest in cases that are under administration 
under court supervision, such as bankruptcy or receivership or estate 
cases when the tax cannot be paid until the court so orders. It is not 
felt that the taxpayers should suffer interest charges in such cases 
when the payment cannot be made. The money generally does not 
amount to a whole Jot and it is often difficult to collect, so it is recom- 
mended that this provision be put in. 

The second amendment to section 4 (c) is in subparagraph (2). In 
the 1954 amendments effective January 1, 1955, a penalty was estab- 
lished for the failure to either file or pay the taxes when due. This 
penalty provision has been very effective, but there is a twilight group 
of cases where it has caused hardships and bad public relations not 
helping the Board’s administration either. When 1 or 2 days after 
the due date the tax is paid, often the employer claims it is mailed 
on time, but it is postmarked late, and of course we have had to take 
the postmark date. Then you are into a waiver of the penalty which 
doesn’t create good public relations. This provision would set up a 
15-day period of grace so that the penalty would not be set up until 
the 15th day after it is due, the idea being that during that 15-day 
period it would be impossible administratively for the Board to take 
any action to get this money. 

They would be so busy processing the income and reports that we 
would not even have that in a collection section at that time, and it is 
felt that it would be quite helpful from an all-round viewpoint to 
have a 15-day grace period. 

The next provision is section 4 (d). It is designed to clarify the 

riority of the unemployment compensation taxes in connection with 
Feath, dissolution, insolvency, bankruptcy, etc. 

Since the bill was introduced, a study has been made of it in rela- 
tion to other District of Columbia taxes. The Commissioners would 
like this provision to be removed from the bill, with the thought that 
at a later time the priorities of all District taxes would be considered 
together rather than on a piecemeal basis. 

he final provisions are the amendments to section 19 (e). Present 
law contains a provision for the disqualification of individuals who 
have committed fraud against the Board in obtaining unemployment 
compensation benefits. These individuals are subject to disqualifi- 
cation after a hearing before the appeals examiner. This provision 
‘would change the hearings to the deputy level. 

The deputy in all other disqualifications ee assesses the dis- 
qualification, so instead of starting at the appeals examiner level, 


which limits the number of cases that can be handled, it is proposed 
that these hearings be held before the deputy with right to appeal 
to the appeals examiner and to the Board and into the courts the 
same as they had on all other disqualifications. And as for the final 
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provision, under the present law if an individual is disqualified under 
this broad provision, it is possible that when he has received benefits 
for weeks later than the ones for which he was disqualified, these have 
automatically become disqualified, too. Thus, if the man was dis- 
qualified for fraud in January and he had properly drawn benefits 
in February, the disqualification, of course, would be made retro- 
actively. It has carried the February benefits with it, so they they 
have been rule overpaid. 

This change would provide that any benefits properly paid be- 
tween the fraud and the hearings would not be declared overpaid, 
and to clarify the language, it is recommended that on page 3, line 
17, after the word “benefits,” that the two words, “otherwise properly” 
be inserted. 

I think that covers it, Mr. Chairman, and as I understand it, neither 
the Board nor the Commissioners have any objection to the bill other 
than to section 4 (d) which they strongly recommend be eliminated. 

Senator Hosiirzetx. Do you want this letter in? 

Mr. Macxatz. That would be perfectly all right, but it does not 
carry the recommendation that 4 (d) be deleted. I think it should 
be strongly understood that 4 (d) does not meet with the Commis- 
sion’s approval. 

Senator Hostirzey. A letter under date of June 25, 1957, over the 
signature of Mr. Louis Mackall, Jr., will be put in the record at this 

int. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
DIstTRICT UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 1957. 
WILLIAM P. GULLEDGE, Esq., 
Counsel for the Senate District Committee, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. GuLLEDGE: At your request I am submitting an analysis of a bill 
to amend the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act which 
was drafted by this office at the request of Senator Schoeppel. 

It is proposed to amend section 1 (b) (5) (F) so that individuals employed 
by a Senator, Representative, etc., or a group of the foregoing are not covered 
by the act if their services are in connection with political or legislative matters. 
Under the present act these individuals are not covered only if their work is in 
connection with legislative duties. At the present time it is believed that there 
may be organizations of this type in the Capitol or various other buildings on the 
Capitol grounds that have not registered with this Board because they did 
not realize themselves to be liable for the payment of contributions. In the 
past there has been little or no demand by individuals for benefits based upon 
wages paid by such organizations. In the event any of these organizations 
should desire to protect their employees this could be accomplished by voluntary 
election. 

It is proposed to amend section 4 (b) so as to include wages as constructively 
paid when they are unpaid solely because of a court order appointing a fidu- 
ciary. In the District as in most States an employer pays taxes on wages only 
if paid to the employee. The particular amendment is designed to eliminate 
difficulties particularly in bankruptcy cases. Often employer are adjudicated 
bankrupt owing a small amount of wages to their employees. Inasmuch as 
these wages have not been paid proof of claims in bankruptcy do not include 
these amounts. At a much later date these amounts are paid by the trustee 
as wage claims. At least two of the United States circuit court of appeals have 
ruled that the payment of these wage claims constitutes the payment of wages 
for the purpose of unemployment compensation. This means that whenever 
wage claims are paid it would be necessary to amend the proof of claim in 
order to claim the additional wages. It has always been the contention of this 
Board that such wages must be reported at the contribution rate for the year 
in which paid. The referee in bankruptcy feels that these amounts should be 
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calculated at the contribution rate for the year in which the employer was 
adjudicated bankrupt. The proposed section would eliminate the necessity of 
filing amended claims and any question as to rates and it would also eliminate 
the necessity for expensive litigation in order to determine whether the referee 
in bankruptcy’s construction or the Board’s construction is correct. 

It is proposed to amend section 4 (c) (1) so as to toll the running of interest 
when payment is not made because of administration under supervision of court. 
This would involve bankruptcy, receivership, and probate cases which are often 
of lengthy duration. It is not felt equitable to charge interest during the 
period when the fiduciary is not able to pay. Generally it igs sometime until 
court order is signed allowing payment. 

Beginning January 1, 1955, a penalty provision for the late filing or payment 
of contributions was established. This provision was included in section 
4 (c) (2) and was designed to force individuals to file and pay their contri- 
butions on time in order to cut down the Board’s delinquency rate and eliminate 
some work in the collection of taxes. This section has been quite effective but 
it is believed that the proposed amendment would make it even more effective 
than existing law. It is proposed that the penalty not be set up on the date 
that the contributions are due but be imposed if the reports are not filed or 
paid within 15 days of the due date. This establishes a grace period, for penalty 
purposes only, of 15 days. From an administrative standpoint no action could 
be taken during this 15-day period and thus the effectiveness of the penalty 
would not be lost. It has been found that much good will is being lost by the 
Board in connection with reports mailed on time but postmarked at a later date, 
thus causing penalties to be established. This has created an administrative 
problem as most of these penalties are waived and must be handled out of 
the normal course of operations. 

It is proposed to amend section 4 (d) in the case of death, dissolution, insol- 
vency, receivership, bankruptcy, composition, or assignment for benefit of credi- 
tors to place the taxes due the Board on a parity with taxes due the United 
States. At the present time the auditor of the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia has treated taxes due the Board on a parity 
with taxes due the United States. However, the referee in bankruptcy for the 
same court has questioned that the contributions due this Board are on a parity 
with taxes due the United States by virtue of this section. Section 4 (d) has 
been redrafted to eliminate any ambiguity and the reason that it is sought to 
place the taxes on a parity with those of the United States and not with other 
taxes due the District of Columbia is because of the fact that various taxes 
due the District of Columbia come in different categories and are not on a 
parity with each other. 

In January 1955 section 19 (e) became a part of the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act. That provision allows the Board adminis- 
tratively to rule that an individual who has committed fraud against it to be 
declared ineligible for benefits for the remainder of the benefit year and for as 
long as 1 year thereafter. This section has been quite effective but could be 
even more so. At the present time such findings must be made by the Board’s 
appeals examiner and as the Board only has one individual in this category it 
limits the number of cases that can be handled. Normally other disqualifications 
are acted upon by claims deputies and it is believed that this provision should 
also be handled by a claims deputy with right of appeal to the appeals examiner. 
In these cases, as a general rule, it is some little time before the fraud is 
discovered and under the present provision if the claimant is disqualified benefits 
which have been properly paid, at the time of payment often become overpaid 
as a result of the ruling. These amounts are frequently out of proportion to 
the fraud involved and the proposed recommendation would be that a disquali- 
fication shall not affect benefits paid after the date of such fraud and prior to 
the date of the ruling of disqualification. 

Section 2 would make all provisions effective at the beginning of the calendar 
quarter after passage except the amendment to section 1 (b) (5) (F). It is 
believed best to have provisions effective at the beginning of a quarter. Sec- 
tion 1 (b) (5) (F) is made retroactive to January 1, 1936, in case there are or- 
ganizations unknown to the Board who have unconsciously failed to register 
with it. It is proposed that no refunds be made because of any retroactive rul- 
ing in order to keep the provisions of the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act in conformity with section 303 (a) (4) of the Social Security 
Act. 


Sincerely yours 
ly , Louis MacKAtt, Jr., Attorney. 
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Senator Hosiirzett. How many cases come under these sections? 

Mr. Macxaty. We do not have figures on that, but they are right 
numerous. 

Senator Hopiirzer.. They are numerous? 

Mr. Mackauu. Yes, sir; it has become a burden administratively. 

Senator Hosiirzett. Mr. McLaughlin, do you have any statement? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. McLAUGHLIN, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McLavcuHuin. et further on that bill, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hosirrzett. Would you like to have your letter put in the 
record ? 

Mr. McLavucuuin. Yes, may that be inserted in the record, please. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


GOVERNMENT OF THE District or CoLUMBIA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1958. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of Columbia, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR Bis_E: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have 
for report 8. 2419, 85th Congress, a bill to amend the District of Columbia Un- 
employment Compensation Act, and for other purposes. 

S. 2419 amends section 1 (b) (5) (F) of the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act to exempt from the coverage of the act individuals em- 
ployed by a Senator or Representative or a group of the foregoing if their services 
are in connection with political or legislative matters. Under the act these indi- 
viduals are not covered only if their work is in connection with legislative duties. 
At the present time it is believed that there may be vrganizations of this type 
that have not registered with the District of Columbia Unemployment Compen- 
sation Board because they did not realize themselves to be liable for the pay- 
ment of contributions. In the past there has been little or no demand by 
individuals for benefits based upon wages paid by such organizations. In 
the event any of these organizations should desire to protect their employees 
this could be accomplished by voluntary election. 

The bill also amends section 4 (b) of the act so as to provide that wages 
will be considered as being constructively paid when they are unpaid solely 
because of a court order appointing a fiduciary. In the District, as in most 
States, an employer pays taxes on wages only if paid to the employee. The 
proposed amendment of section 4 (b) is designed to eliminate difficulties in 
bankruptcy cases particularly. Often employers who are adjudicated bankrupt 
owe some wages to their employees. Inasmuch as these wages have not been 
paid, proof of claims in bankruptcy do not include these amounts. At a much 
later date these amounts are paid by the trustee as wage claims. At least 
two of the United States circuit court of appeals have ruled that payment of 
these wage claims constitutes the payment of wages for the purpose of unem- 
ployment compensation. This means that whenever wage claims are paid it 
would be necessary to amend the proof of claim in order to claim the additional 
wages. It has always been the contention of the District of Columbia Unem- 
ployment Compensation Board that such wages must be reported at the contri- 
bution rate for the year in which paid. The Commissioners are informed that 
the referee in bankruptcy feels that these amounts should be calculated at the 
contribution rate for the year in which the employer was adjudicated bankrupt. 
The proposed amendment would eliminate the necessity of filing amended claims 
and any question as to rates, and would also eliminate the necessity for litiga- 
tion to determine whether the referee in bankruptcy’s construction or the Board’s 
construction is correct. 

Section 4 (c) (1) of the act would be amended by S. 2419 in such manner 
as to toll the running of interest when payment of contributions is not made 
because of administration under supervision of the court in bankruptcy, receiver- 
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ship, and probate cases, which are often of lengthy duration. It does not appear 
equitable to charge interest during a period when the fiduciary is not able to 
pay, particularly since a court order allowing payment may not be issued for a 
considerable period of time. 

Effective January 1, 1955, there was incorporated in the act a penalty provi- 
sion for the late filing or payment of contributions. This provision was included 
in section 4 (c) (2) and was designed to force individuals to file and pay their 
contributions on time in order to cut down the Board’s delinquency rate and to 
eliminate some work in the collection of taxes. This section has been quite 
effective, but it is believed that the proposed amendment would make it even 
more effective. Under the proposed amendment the penalty would not be set 
up on the date that the contributions are due, but would be imposed if the 
reports are not filed or paid within 15 days of the due date. This change would 
establish a grace period, for penalty purposes only, of 15 days. From an ad- 
ininistrative standpoint no action could be taken during this 15-day period, and 
thus the effectiveness of the penalty would not be lost. It has been found that 
much good will is being lost by the Board in connection with reports mailed on 
time but postmarked at a later date, thus causing penalties to be established. 
This has created an administrative problem, as most of these penalties are 
waived and must be handled out of the normal course of operations. 

With respect to the proposed amendment of section 4 (d) of the act, the Com- 
missioners are constrained to register an objection. This amendment will confer 
a priority upon the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Board 
in cases of death, dissolution, insolvency, receivership, bankruptcy, composition, 
or assignment for benefit of creditors of any employer, for contributions then 
or thereafter due the Board from such employer. The Board’s claim for con- 
tributions, in the proposed amendment, would “have priority over all other 
elaims, except that such contributions shall be on a parity with taxes due the 
United States and subservient to wages (not exceeding $600 with respect to 
any individual) due for services performed within the 3 months preceding such 
event.” 

While the proposed amendment is intendec to remove some uncertainty as 
to the respective priorities of United States and District taxes and contributions 
to the Unemployment Compensation Board, the Commissioners believe that the 
amendment would increase, rather than decrease, any uncertainty which may 
be said to exist. The language of the amendment is objectionable primarily 
because it would result in placing the Board in a favored position over the 
District of Columbia in the matter of the collection of District taxes. The 
amendment also would appear to raise a number of questions concerning the 
relative priority of the United States and certain District taxes, and may create 
some doubt concerning the effect of the National Bankruptcy Act insofar as it 
relates to claims of the Unemployment Compensation Board. In view of the 
foregoing, the Commissioners recommend against the enactment of the proposed 
amendment of section 4 (d) as set forth in lines 24 and 25 of page 2, and lines 1 
through 8 of page 3 of the bill. 

The act of August 31, 1954, amended the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act to add subsection (e) to section 19. This subsection author- 
izes the Board to declare an individual who has committed fraud against it 
ineligible for benefits for the remainder of the benefit year and for as long as 
1 year thereafter. This subsection has been quite effective, but the Commis- 
sioners believe that the proposed amendment of subsection 19 (e) from one 
standpoint would make it more equitable, and from another standpoint, more 
easily administered. Under existing law, a person making a false statement or 
failing to disclose a material fact for the purpose of obtaining or increasing any 
benefit or other payment— 

“* * * may be required by the Board to repay to it for the fund a sum equal 
to the amount of all benefits received by him for weeks subsequent to the date of 
the offense and falling within the benefit year current at the time of the offense. 
Such claimant may also be disqualified for benefits for all or part of the re- 
mainder of such benefit year and for a period of not more than 1 year commenc- 
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ing with the end of such benefit year and thereafter while any sum payable to 
the Board for this fund under this subsection is still due and unpaid, * * *.” 

But it is possible that in cases of the kind subject to the foregoing provision, 
considerable time may elapse before the false statement or failure to disclose is 
discovered. JWJnder existing law, if the claimant is disqualified, all benefits which 
have been paid since the date of the fraud become overpayments subject to 
repayment to the Board. These amounts are frequently out of proportion to the 
fraud involved. Accordingly, to correct this situation, it is recommended that 
subsection 19 (e) be amended to specify that a disqualification under such sub- 
section shall not affect benefits properly paid after the date of the fraud and 
prior to the date of the ruling of disqualification. Further, to make it clear 
that properly paid benefits are not to be affected, the Commissioners recommend 
the insertion of the words “otherwise properly” immediately after the word 
“benefits” in line 17 on page 3 of the bill. 

Further, subsection 19 (e) presently requires that “All findings under this 
subsection shall be made by an appeals tribunal of the Board.” The requirement 
precludes the use of claims deputies, who ordinarily handle disqualification 
matters, and requires the Board’s appeals examiner, who acts as the appeals 
tribunal, to handle all actions under subsection 19 (e). The number of cases 
which he is capable of handling is, of course, limited. In order to expedite action 
on these cases, the Commissioners believe that the act should be amended in such 
manner as to provide that cases subject to the requirements of subsection 19 (e) 
may be acted upon by a claims deputy, with right of appeal to the Board’s appeal 
tribunal. 

Section 2 of the bill establishes the effective date of the amendments (except 
the amendment to section 1 (b) (5) (F)) at the beginning of the calendar 
quarter after passage in the belief that from an administrative standpoint, it is 
better to make these amendments effective at the beginning of a quarter. Sec- 
tion 1 (b) (5) (EF) is made retroactive to January 1, 1936, in case there are or- 
ganizations unknown to the Board who have unconsciously failed to register with 
it. It is proposed that no refunds be made because of any retroactive ruling in 
order to keep the provisions of the District of Columbia Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act in conformity with section 303 (a) (4) of the Social Security Act. 

The Commissioners believe that the foregoing amendments, with the exception 
of the proposed amendment of subsection 4 (d), are desirable improvements of 
existing law, and accordingly they recommend their enactment. As to the pro- 
posed amendment of subsection 4 (d), however, the Commissioners object to its 
enactment for the reasons set forth in this report. 

The Commissioners have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection on the part of that office to the submission of this report to the 
Congress. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Rosert E. MCLAUGHLIN, 
President, Board of Commissioners, D.C. 


(Senator Morse, arriving at this point, succeeded Senator Hoblit- 
zell in the chair.) 


Senator Morse. Are there any more witnesses who wish to be heard 
on 8. 2419? 


The chairman regrets that he had plane difficulty getting out of 
Pennsylvania, and thus is late. 
We will proceed then with the witnesses on S. 3493 and S. 1214. 


S. 3493 AND §S. 1214 


Senator Morse. Commissioner McLaughlin is our first witness. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. McLAUGHLIN, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McLaveuun. Mr. Chairman, we have asked this mornin 
that a commissioner’s bill be introduced along these lines, and I thin 
in discussing S. 3493 and S. 1214 it would be helpful if we could 
refer also to the commissioner’s bill which we have just brought in. 
The Bureau of the Budget has stated they have no objection to sub- 
mission of this draft of the bill to the Congress. 

In taking up these rather complex questions, Mr. Chairman, we 
felt as the j Se of Commissioners that the best way for us to pre- 
sent the position of the Board would be to ask that a clean bill be 
introduced, and we hand you this morning a copy of a proposed clean 
bill with a report on it. 

Of course, it has no number. I hope it will have in the future. 
Could that bill be inserted in the record, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Morse. Mr. Commissioner, let the chairman make a very 
brief statement. There will be included in the record at this point 
the proposed bill of the District of Columbia Commissioners to amend 
the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, and in 
order that we may make a committee record on the bill, the chairman, 
unless other arrangements have been made for its introduction, will 
extend to the Commissioners the courtesy of introducing the bill at 
the opening of the session of the Senate today—— 

Mr. McLaveuu. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Morse. —so that it will have a number and to enable us to 
proceed to make the record on the bill this morning. The chairman 
will also, without objection, insert in the record at this point a letter 
addressed to the Vice President of the United States and signed by 
Commissioner McLaughlin dealing with this particular problem. 
That letter will be made a part of the record at this time. The letter 
is — April 17, 1958. You would like to have that in the record, 
too 

Mr. McLaveuttn. Yes, if you please, Mr. Chairman. 

(The letter and bill referred to are as follows :) 


A BILL To amend the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 3 (c) (8) of the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, approved August 28, 1935 (49 Stat. 
946), as amended (title 46, ch. 3, D. C. Code, 1951 edition; 68 Stat. 988), is 
amended by adding the following: 

“iv. Any employer, at any time, may voluntarily pay into the unemployment 
compensation fund an amount in excess of the contributions required to be paid 
under the provisions of this Act, and such amount shall be forthwith credited 
to his reserve account. His rate of contribution shall be computed, or recom- 
puted, as the case may be, with such amount included in the calculation. To 
affect such employer’s rate of contribution for any year, such amount shall 
be paid not later than thirty days following the mailing of notice of his rate 
of contribution for such year: Provided, That such amount, when paid as afore- 
said shall not be refunded or used as a credit in the payment of contributions 
in whole or in part.” 
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Sec. 2. Section 7 of said Act approved August 28, 1935, is amended (a) by 
striking Table A in subsection (b) of said section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 


“TABLE A 


Basic weekly | Minimum 
High quarter wages (col. A) benefit i 


qualifying 
(col. B) | wages (col. C) 


is en i6iin shia tien os eaeoinen catered same $8 $276 





a ee ee ae 9 310 

SI o0As tiiis cece de cadebuuebicsbdecliddioatndbbitcedeldibabtcheatoad 10 345 

ES RC ees ae ae eer ee ee ee ll 379 

- 12 414 

. 13 448 

.0 14 483 

. 15 517 

J 16 552 

. 17 586 

J 18 621 

i 19 655 

7. 20 690 

. 21 724 

‘ 22 759 

' 23 793 

29. 24 828 

. 25 862 

‘ 26 897 

J 27 931 

d 28 966 

CE MS | virunencoraceecdvancnenneinheeneddolheheasildueines cated 29 1,000 

SN I itis catenin ceuiddnddnoth b bud oAadbioSehocmataibidechiddatiddtadal 30 1, 035 

ac eT a a 31 1, 069 

ae on ee es clet daslncine mapa eure wmtunanae ae ses ae el 32 1, 104 

I, oko So ce sbebisdlidbidnsincebiiea ibdecwanlicdnkalleal 33 1, 138 

RA ie ec ks in ta thiak cated ibin oanwuktalibamesthes calle 34 1,173 

Ree ee ee ee ae 35 1, 207 

I oe Sad oc as rc caenadosestbhnriie tt bee 36 1, 242 

SE OW Meas cl dh, Cae cicdidnawebiids len dchditheoudathiedsdethietibieks dbs 37 1, 276 

al i ee Lee 1,311 

Ce hak aati disease 39 1,345 
GP UO ida ce chines dad phn ins eetb dnd ianhe aac en deeee 40 1, 380”"; 


(b) by striking so much of the proviso in subsection (d) of said section 7 
as reads “not less than the amount appearing on one of the lines in column (C) 
above” and inserting in lieu thereof “not less than the amount appearing in 
column (C) of such table on a line which is not more than two lines above 
the line on which such weekly benefit amount appears in column (B)”; 

(c) by amending subsection (d) of said section 7 to read as follows: 

“(d) Any otherwise eligible individual shall be entitled during any bene- 
fit year to a total amount of benefits equal to twenty-six times his weekly 
benefit amount.” ; 

and 

(d) by striking the figure ‘$30’ at the end of the first sentence of subsection 
(f) of section 7 and inserting the figure “$40” in lieu thereof. 

Seo. 3. This Act shall take effect on the first day of the next succeeding cal- 
endar quarter following its enactment. 


Apri 17, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp M. Nrxon, 


The President, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have 
the honor to submit herewith a draft of a bill to amend the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act, as amended. 

The first section of the bill provides that any employer may make voluntary 
contributions to his unemployment compensation account at any time. In the 
event these voluntary contributions are made within 30 days of the mailing of 
his rate notice for a calendar year, his rate may be redetermined based upon the 
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money voluntarily contributed by him. The Commissioners are informed that 
this provision is desired by the employers of the District of Columbia, and will 
not seriously affect the Board’s income nor its administrative costs. Similar 
provisions are now law in a number of States. 

Section 2 amends the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
to move in the direction of the recommendation of the President in his 1958 
Economic Report that the maximum weekly unemployment benefit in the States 
and in the District of Columbia be set at a level where the great majority of 
covered workers will be eligible for payments equal to at least one-half of their 
regular earnings. The rapid rise in wages since 1954, when the present $30 
weekly maximum benefit was enacted for the District of Columbia, makes it 
imperative to raise the weekly maximum if the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act is to provide benefits reasonably related to the present 
wage levels. In 1954, when the maximum weekly benefit amount of $30 was 
established, the average weekly wage in covered employment in the District 
was $68. Today, $30 is less than two-fifths the average weekly wage for private 
employment in the District of Columbia, which is estimated at approximately 
$77.50 per week. 

As a result of the lag in benefits, too many workers are getting less than 50 
percent of their weekly wages. Based on as yet incomplete data for fiscal year 
1957, the present $30 maximum allows only 36 percent of the covered workers 
to receive one-half their gross earnings in benefits. It is estimated that a $40 
maximum would provide 58 percent of the covered workers with benefits of at 
least one-half their gross earnings, and accordingly, the Commissioners believe 
that the weekly maximum unemployment benefit for covered workers in the 
District of Columbia should be established at $40. 

An increase in the maximum benefit in line with rising wages and living 
standards is necessary not only to assure an adequate benefit to the worker for 
loss of earnings, but also to assist the whole community, through maintaining 
the purchasing power of the unemployed. Where compensation is inadequate to 
permit a minimum standard of living, many claimants are forced to supplement 
their benefits through private charities or local public relief sources. These 
costs, which should properly be borne-by the unemployment compensation fund, 
are thus charged to public and private assistance funds, the cost of which are 
paid by the public and the general taxpayer. 

The District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act presently pro- 
vides for a variable duration of 26 weeks of unemployment benefits, but such 
benefits may not exceed one-third of the base period wages. The proposed 
amendment of section 7 (d) of the act is designed to afford all eligible claimants 
a uniform duration of 26 weeks of benefits in any benefit year, as recommended 
by the President in his 1958 Economic Report. Coupled with the amendment 
providing for 26 weeks uniform duration of unemployment benefits is a proposed 
amendment of section 7 (c) of the act, adding thereto a “two step-back’’ pro- 
vision designed to eliminate fringe individuals who are now being paid benefits 
for a limited period of time, and to make eligible for benefits only individuals 
who are substantially attached to the labor market. 

It is estimated that the increased benefits provided by this bill will result in 
an overall average annual increase in the cost of unemployment insurance 
benefits of about $1 million, or 24 percent of the estimated average cost rate 
under the present law. The District’s unemployment insurance reserve funds 
are fully adequate to. meet this increased cost without any need for an increase 
in current tax income. 

The Commissioners have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection on the part of that office to submission of this draft of bill to 
the Congress. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Rosert B. McLAvGHLIN, 
President, Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 


Senator Morse. I shall also insert at this point a letter addressed to 
the chairman of the District of Columbia Committee, Senator Bible, 
dated April 17, 1958, signed by Mr. McLaughlin in behalf of the 
District Commissioners. 

It also sets forth some of the views of the Commissioners in regard 
to this general legislative problem before the committee. 
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(The letter referred to is as follows:) 
APRIL 17, 1958. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of Columbia, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR BIBLE: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have 
for report S. 1214, 85th Congress, a bill to amend the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act, as amended. 

The bill amends the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act in 
two principal respects, (1) by substituting for the present limitation on benefits 
set forth in section 7 (d) of the act, a two-step-back limitation, to be inserted in 
section 7 (c) of the act; and (2) by substituting a flat 6-week disqualification 
period for the present variable 4- to 9-week period which the District Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board, in its discretion, is authorized to fix. 

Under existing law, a qualified claimant for unemployment compensation is 
entitled during any benefit year to a-total amount of benefits equal to 26 times 
his weekly benefit amount, “or 33144 percent of the wages for employment paid 
to such individual by employers during his base period.” It has been the expe- 
rience of the District Unemployment Compensation Board that the normal 
individual is capable of earning his minimum qualifying wages in a period of 
18 to 20 weeks if he continues to work 5 to 7 weeks beyond his high quarter 
at the rate of his wages during such quarter. This would make it possible, were 
there no limitation fixed on the amount of benefits, for a claimant to be employed 
for 18 to 20 weeks of his 4-quarter base period, and then to draw benefits for 
a 26-week period on the basis of the high quarter wages. Because of the manner 
in which the Unemployment Compensation Act has been constructed, it would 
be possible, under the circumstances just described, for a claimant to draw, over 
a 26-week period, unemployment compensation approximately equal to 75 percent 
of the wages he earned during the period of his employment, were this compensa- 
tion not limited, as at present, to one-third of such earnings. 

The proposed amendment of the Unemployment Compensation Act has the 
effect of removing from the act the present limitation on unemployment benefits 
to an amount not more than one-third of the wages received by the claimant 
during his four-quarter base period, and adding to the act a provision which 
would have the effect of limiting the claimants for unemployment compensation 
to those persons who are substantially attached to the labor market. This lim- 
itation on the claimants is achieved by adding, in section 7 (c) of the act, a 
provision which may be referred to as the two-step-back provision. 

In order that there be an explanation of the effect of the proposed two-step-back 
provision, it is necessary that there first be a discussion of the step-back feature 
in the existing law, as follows: 

Referring to table A in section 7 (b) of the act, a claimant for unemploy- 
ment compensation may have earned, during the high quarter of his 4-quarter 
base period, an amount between $460.01 and $483. Such earnings during his 
high quarter, taken with minimum qualifying wages totaling $724 during 
the entire 4-quarter base period, would entitle the claimant to benefits of 
$21 per week for 26 weeks. But it might be that while the claimant had 
one good quarter during his base period, he earned very little during the 
remainder of the base period. Under existing law, such a claimant could 
step back down the amounts shown in column C of table A to the amount 
commensurate with his earnings during the base period. In the present 
instance, assume these to be $500. In such a case, while the claimant would 
not be entitled to $21 per week, under existing law he would qualify for 
benefits of $14 a week, by stepping back down column C to the minimum 
qualifying wage figure of $483. Since $500 is more than the required mini- 
mum of $483, entitling him to $14 per week, but less than $517, entitling 
him to $15 per week, the claimant would qualify for benefits of $14 per week. 
Existing law, it may thus be seen, allows persons remaining employed for 
a relatively short period (but at least 13 weeks) to draw at least $8 per week 
unemployment compensation for 26 weeks, so long as they earned, during the 
13 or more weeks they were employed, at least $276. 

This feature of existing law does not have the effect of excluding from unem- 
ployment compensation benefits persons who are not substantially attached to 
the labor market. Conceivably, a housewife, a student, or a retired person might 
all qualify for unemployment compensation by working little more than 13 weeks 
during a 4-quarter base period. The proposed amendment of the Unemployment 
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Compensation Act would tend, it is believed, to exclude such part-time workers 
from its provisions, and limit the payment of benefits to claimants substantially 
attached to the labor market, by adding to the act what might be termed a “two- 
step-back” provision, the operation of which might be described as follows: 
Again referring to table A in section 7 (b), assuming that a claimant has 
earned between $460.01 and $483 during his high quarter, such claimant, 
if he earned at least $724 during his four-quarter base period, could qualify 
for benefits of $21 per week. If his total earnings were less than $724 but 
$690 or more, the claimant, although not qualifying for $21-per-week benefits, 
nevertheless could take one step back and quality for $20 per week. Finally 
if his total earnings were less than $690 but $655 or more, the claimant 
might take two steps back down column C and qualify for benefits of $19 
per week. But under the proposed change in existing law, such a claimant 
could take no more than two steps back down column O, and if his minimum 
qualifying wages were less than $655, the claimant would not be able to 
qualify for unemployment compensation benefits. 

The proposed change in existing law, the Commissioners believe, while it will 
remove the present limitation of unemployment benefits to one-third of the 
wages earned during the claimant’s base period, nevertheless will have the effect 
of excluding from the benefits of the act those persons who would not appear 
to be substantially attached to the labor market. For this reason, the Commis- 
sioners have no objection to the proposed amendment of section 7 of the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act. 

With respect to the proposed amendment of subsections (a), (b), and (c) of 
section 10 so as to establish the period of a claimant’s disqualification at a flat 
6 weeks, in lieu of the provision in existing law for a variable 4- to 9-week 
disqualification period, as the District Unemployment Compensation Board in 
its discretion may determine, the Commissioners believe it advisable that the 
District Unemployment Compensation Board continue to exercise discretion 
relating to the disqualification of claimants for periods ranging from 4 to 9 
weeks, depending on the circumstances of each case. Accordingly, they recom- 
mend against the enactment of the proposed amendments of section 10 of the act. 

The Gommissioners have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection on the part of that office to submission of the report to the 
Congress. . 

Yours very sincerely, 
Rosert E. McLAvUGHLIN, 
President, Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 


Mr. McLaveututn. Mr. Chairman, I will briefly state our position 
and then perhaps, for details, we should ask for further testimony 
from Mr. Mackall, who is counsel for the District Unemployment 
Compensation Board, and from the Assistant Corporation Counsel, 
Mr. Kneipp. The District Commissioners, as reported in this letter 
covering their bill, approved the increase of the maximum weekly 
payment from $30, as it is at present, to $40, and has approved the 
26-week uniform payment proposal with the two-stepback feature 
which is also proposed in the bill introduced by Senator Beall, S. 1214. 

We have approved likewise a provision for permitting voluntary 
contributions to be made by em Severs prior to computation, which 
will redetermine the base and the future rates of the employers. 

Now if I may revert back to the bill introduced by Senator Beall, 
S. 1214, the Commissioners did not feel that they could recommend 
the amendment of our existing law, which permits cancellation of 
periods of disqualification for the circumstances under which employ- 
ment is terminated, and we have therefore recommended that this 
provision in the Beall bill not be enacted. 

Now as to the bill introduced by the chairman, S. 3493, our recom- 
mendation is for a 26 weeks uniform period as distinguished from the 
provision in S. 3493 of a uniform duration of 39 weeks. We have not 
yet become enlightened enough, Mr. Chairman, to work along with 
the strong provision or method for future computations of these 
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maximum payments. I think the provision in the chairman’s bill 
would permit a maximum payment of $61 at the present time, as dis- 
tinguished from our proposed $40. We have recommended the two- 
step-back type of provision as distinguished from the provision in 
the Morse bill. I believe I have just about touched on all the points. 
Now when we get more technical on this, I generally sit back and 
listen, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. If you don’t object, Mr. Commissioner, I think I 
will make a brief statement on my bill, because I think we ought to 
have it in the record at this point for the reference of witnesses. 

Had I not been involved in plane delays this morning, I would have 
made this statement at the beginning of the hearing. I will, without 
objection, have inserted in the record at this point the brief state- 
ment which I made in the Senate on March 14 in support of my bill. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACT OF 
1935, AS AMENDED—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 


Mr. Morse. Mr. President, out of order, I introduce, and send to the desk, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to amend the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1935, as amended. 

Mr. President, the growth of unemployment and the lag in purchasing power 
make action on unemployment compensation imperative. 

The bill is the same as the bill which passed the Senate in 1955. Its major 
provisions are: 

First. It increases the maximum weekly benefit amount. 

Second. It changes the duration period for all eligible claimants to a uniform 
maximum period of 39 weeks. 

Third. It changes the disqualification provisions to a straight 6-week disquali- 
fication, with no cancellation of benefits. 

The bill makes the maximum weekly benefit amount a specified percentage— 
67 percent—of the average wage of all workers covered by the law, computed 
annually, rather than a fixed dollar amount. 

In order to permit automatic adjustments in the maximum weekly benefit 
in line with wage trends, the bill provides for annual computation by the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Board of the average weekly wage of 
workers covered by the law. This computation will be based on reports by 
employers, including the Federal Government agencies. 

It should be noted that the bill does not provide that all claimants shall re- 
ceive the maximum weekly benefit amount or that any claimant will receive 67 
percent of his own average weekly wage. Neither does it change the limitation 
in the present law, which limits the worker to no more than 50 percent of his 
weekly wage, or one-twenty-third of his wages in a calendar quarter. 

The bill provides that all claimants who are eligible for benefits will be able to 
draw 39 weeks of benefits if they remain unemployed for that long a period. 
During the period of unemployment, the worker would, of course, be required to 
be able to work, to be available for work, and to accept suitable work when 
offered to him. In short, the benefits will be payable for the full period only if 
the worker’s unemployment is due to the lack of suitable job opportunities. 

Under the present law, 26 weeks is the maximum for most unemployed, al- 
though some get substantially less because of an earnings formula. In addition 
to lengthening the benefit period of 39 weeks, the bill will eliminate the limiting 
formula. 

A major problem in the District of Columbia, as well as throughout the coun- 
try, is the plight of unemployed men and women who have exhausted their 
benefits. This is happening at an alarming rate. The 39-week period is in line 
with legislation proposed for the States under the McCarthy-Kennedy bill. 

Mr. President, I request the appropriate reference of the bill, and I also ask 
that it be printed at this point in the record, as a part of my remarks: 


Senator Morsr. I would add this brief comment at this time in 
support of my bill. 
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In meeting and reversing the present recession, no action is more 
important than improving unemployment compensation, in my 
opinion. 

The bill under consideration, S. 3493, is really the work of this 
committee and the Senate. It was considered by the committee and 
passed by the Senate in 1955 in principle. In all respects, it is in the 
form in which it was passed, except for the extension of benefits from 
26 weeks to 39 weeks. 

Unemployment in the District is up and so are exhaustions of un- 
employment insurance benefits. The local situation is not as bad as 
the national averages. 

This is no reason, however, for delay. The Congress should act to 
aid the unemployed and business in the District before the situation 
becomes critical. Exhaustions for the first 2 months of 1958 were 40 

reent greater than for the comparable period in 1957. The picture 

as not improved. Unemployment at the end of March was up about 
50 percent over 1957. 

Prompt action to relieve the economic plight of the unemployed is 
imperative. Prompt action is required to put purchasing power into 
the hands of consumers. The bill contains provisions that increase 
the maximum weekly benefit amount. Second, it changes the dura- 
tion period for all eligible claimants to a uniform maximum period 
of 39 weeks. 

Third, it changes the disqualification provisions to a straight 6- 
week disqualification with no cancellation of benefits. The bill makes 
the maximum weekly benefit amount a specified percentage, 67 percent 
of the average wage of all workers covered by the law computed 
annually rather than a fixed dollar amount. In order to permit auto- 
matic adjustments in the maximum weekly benefit in line with wage 
trends, the bill provides for annual computation by the District of 
Columbia Compensation Board of the average weekly wage of workers 
covered by the law. This computation will be based on reports by em- 
ployers including the Fedensl Government agencies. It should be 
noted that the bill does not provide that all claimants shall receive 
the maximum weekly benefit amount or that any claimant will receive 
67 percent of his own average weekly wage. Neither does it change 
the limitation in the present law which limits the worker to no more 
than 50 percent of his weekly wage or 1/23 of his wages in a calendar 
quarter. 

The bill does provide that all claimants who are eligible for benefits 
will be able to draw 39 weeks of benefits if they remain unemployed 
for that long a period. During the period of unemployment the 
worker would, of course, be required to be able to work, to be avail- 
able for work, and to accept suitable work when offered to him. 

In short, the benefits would be payable for the full period only if 
the worker’s unemployment is due to the lack of suitable job oppor- 
tunity. 

Under the present law 26 weeks is the maximum for most unem- 
ie although some get substantially less because of the earnings 

ormula 

In addition to lengthening the benefit period to 39 weeks, the bill 
will eliminate the limiting formula. 

Legislation for the District of Columbia can lead the wav in pro- 
viding a pattern for combating the recession across the country. 
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The logical place to start, I think, is to aid the unemployed. Ade- 
quate and early action can help avoid heavier unemployment and 
heavier burdens it would bring to business and to workers. 

I wish to make very clear for the record that I am not married to 
this bill in the sense that I would not consider some modifications 
of it based upon the testimony given in this hearing. However, in 
my opinion the bill I have introduced offers a very workable ap- 
proach to the problem that confronts us. I have a suspicion that 
what will happen is that when the committee marks up a final bill, 
it probably will consist of the best features, or what we consider to 
be the best features, of all the bills which have been introduced. 

At a later time expert witnesses who have the technical knowledge 
as to the working of the bill which I have introduced will make their 
record in support of the bill. 

I wish also to introduce for the record at this point the recommen- 
dations—the summary of the policy decisions, rather—that have come 
out of the Ways and Means Comanition of the House of Representa- 
tives to date in regard to unemployment insurance legislation. 

(The summary referred to follows :) 

(1) Provide temporary unemployment benefits for a maximum 16 weeks of 
total unemployment, at the rate payment under the applicable unemployment 
compensation law. 

(2) Benefits:to be paid under State:agreements only. 

(3) Benefits to be paid-by Federal grant. 

(4) Benefits to be payable for weeks of unemployment which begin on or 
after the 15th day after date of enactment to individuals who exhausted bene- 
fit rights after June 30, 1957, and before July 1, 1959. 

(5) Include Federal employees and veterans. 

(6) Include administrative provisions from H. R. 11326 plus penalty pro- 
visions and regulation authority contained in H. R. 11679. Also include spe- 
cific regulatory authority with respect to the determination of what constitutes 
exhaustion of rights. 

(7) (a) Provide temporary unemployment benefits to individuals who have 
been employed in noncovered employment. 

(b) Provide benefits for these individuals on the same basis as provided for 
individuals who have exhausted their rights. 

(8) The unemployment compensation law of the State in which the in- 
dividual was last employed shall determine the weekly amount and the terms 
and conditions under which the benefits are paid. For this purpose— 


(i) The term “wages” shall have the same meaning as when used in 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, except that paragraph (1) of sec- 
tion 3306(b) shall not apply. 

(ii) The term “employment” shall have the same meaning as when used 
in the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, except that paragraphs (1), (2), (3), 
(67), (7), (8), (10), (11), (12), (16), and (17) shall not apply. 

Senator Morse. I want the record to show that the Senate District 
of Columbia Committee filed with the Senate a report on the prin- 
ciples of the bill that I have introduced again this year, and we will 
make that report an appendix to the record but not part of the 
transcript. 

(The report referred to will be found in the appendix.) 

Senator Morse. There will be inserted at this point an article from 
the Washington Post for April 10, 1958, “Area Employment Up, 
Fewer District Jobs,” which sets forth comparative employment 
trends 1952-57, in the metropolitan area, District of Columbia and 
suburbs. 

I think those figures are rather important for the committee and 
without objection, I will insert-them at this point. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 
{Washington Post, April 10, 1958] 


AREA EMPLOYMENT UP, FEWER DISTRICT JOzs 


Employment in the Washington suburbs soared between October 1952 and 
October 1957, while there were slightly fewer jobs in the District. 

A study of employment trends by the Washington Board of Trade during the 
5-year period shows: 

Employment in the metropolitan area rose 2.8 percent from 639,800 to 
657,900, an increase of 18,100 jobs. 

Employment in the District fell 4.8 percent from 462,000 to 440,200, a 
decrease of 22,200 jobs. 

Employment in the suburbs rose 22.7 percent from 177,400 to 217,700, 
an increase of 40,300 jobs. 

The survey covered 10 fields of employment, excluding agriculture, military, 
domestic servants, and self-employed. 

The greatest decrease in the District was in Federal Government jobs. Dur- 
ing the 5-year span they fell 13.5 percent, 191,300 to 165,500. Federal jobs in 
the suburbs increased during the same period from 64,100 to 65,500. 

Federal Government remained the largest field of employment in both the 
District and the suburbs. 

The greatest gain in the suburbs, 69.6 percent, was in the service and pro- 
fessional category. There were 11,700 more jobs in these fields and a total of 
28,500 jobs. 

Retail trade increased by 33.8 percent in the suburbs for a total of 42,000 jobs 
in October 1957. 

The accompanying chart shows the results of the board of trade study. 


Comparative employment trends, 1952-57—Metropolitan area, District of 
Columbia and suburbs 
[All data in thousands] 


{ 


October 1957 employ- October 1952 employ- | 5-year trend 
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Finance, insurance, real estate_____-__- 34.4 24.5 9.9 30.9 22.9 8.0 +7.0 | +23.7 
Transportation. _.........-.. hippie tisnishe 27.8 16.3 11.5 27.7 18.8 8.9 | —13.3 +29. 2 
nn ioe nae 27.3 16.8 10.5 26.7 17.5 9,2 —4.0 +14.1 
Es oe ; 26.3 21.8 4.5 23.3 20.3 3.0} +7.4] +50.0 
Communications, utilities. .......... | yi Seem 12.8 4.4 15.8 12.6 3.2] +16] +87.5 
| 639.8 | 462.4) 177.4 


| 48 $22.7 


1 Civilian only, excluding CIA. 
? Nonagricultural employment excluding military, self-employed, domestic servants, and CIA, 
Senator Morssr. I will insert at this point in the record an article 
from the Washington Post for April 19, 1958, headed “Dip Reported 
in Jobless for March”; another one from the Evening Star, April 10, 
“DPD. C. Jobless Drop Less Than Usual”; and another from the Post 
for April 19, “Rail Workers Here Facing Loss of Jobs,” as support- 
ing data in respect to the one point that I mentioned; namely, that 
we do have a problem and I think the time to act on these things is 
before the problem gets so bad that we may need to pass antirecession 
legislation, with a much more serious consequence than yet proposed. 
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(The articles referred to are as follows :) 
[The Washington Post and Times Herald, April 19, 1958] 
Die REPORTED IN JOBLESS FOR MARCH 


There was a slight drop in unemployment last month in the Washington area, 
but the number of jobless remains near a 4-year high. It was 42 percent higher 
last month than in March 1957. 

There was a drop of 700 in the number of jobless and an increase of 3,000 in 
the number of employed from February to March, the United States Employ- 
ment Service office reported. 

There remain 25,800 persons unemployed in the latest figures. That is 7,700— 
or 42 percent—more than were out of work in March 1957. 

For the third month in a row, the unemployment rate here exceeds 3 percent. 
It was 3.1 percent in January, 3.5 percent in February, and 3.4 percent in the 
latest figures. The percentage is lower than in any other major area. The 
national estimate is 6.8 percent. 

The drop in the number of jobless and the pickup in employment in March 
were not as great as had been hoped, said Fred Hetzel, director of the USES 
Office here. Unemployment dropped nearly three times as much in the same 
period last year. It dropped by 1,900 to a total of 18,100. 

It is believed poor weather has been a factor in slowing down construction 
activity, Hetzel said. Though 2,300 of the 3,000 new jobs were in construction 
last month, the total construction employment figure of 33,400 is 4,400 lower 
than in March 1957. Construction remains almost 12 percent below 1957 levels. 

Area employment stood at 641,500 last month, 10,600 under the March 1957 
figure. Minor gains in employment were reported in most categories, with the 
exception of railroads, retail trade, and the Federal Government, where minor 
losses were recorded, ranging from 100 to 300. 

Metropolitan Washington has dropped from the Labor Department’s group B 
classification to group C, which means job seekers are in “slight excess” over job 
a and unemployment has been between 3 and 5.9 percent for more than 
4 months. 


[Washington Evening Star, April 10, 1958] 
D. C. JopLess Drop Less THAN USUAL 


There were 1,000 fewer jobless in the Washington area in March, preliminary 
figures of the United States Employment Service here revealed today. But the 
customary spring employment pickup has not been as strong as usual this year. 

March showed 25,500 unemployed compared with February’s 36,500, which was 
a 4-year peak with 3.5 percent of the labor force unemployed, according to Ernest 
V. Connolly, assistant director of the Washington office. But he pointed out that 
a detailed analysis of the situation has not yet been made and that the figures 
are preliminary. 

Normally the number of jobless drops about 10 percent in March, Mr. Con- 
nolly said. In March 1957 there were 18,100 unemployed in the Washington 
area, down from 20,000 in February. 

Mr. Connolly said with better weather the construction trades gradually have 
been moving back to work. Tourist, hotel, and restaurant business has been 
stimulated by the influx of visitors. 

New job applicants within the District dropped 276 to a total of 5,406 in March. 
In 1957 the decline was 352 to 4,482 in the same period. 

While fewer persons were seeking jobs in some categories, there was an in- 
crease in the professional and maid classes, Mr. Connolly said. The latter may 
indicate that some wives are seeking work when husbands are laid off. 
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[Washington Post, April 19, 1958] 
Ratt WoRKERS HERE FAcING Loss OF JOBS 


By Jack BHisen, staff reporter 


An estimated 275 to 325 railroad workers in Washington will lose their jobs 
or be laid off within the next few weeks. Abandonment of New York passenger 
service by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is one of the causes. 

Of the total, between 50 and 75 are train crewmen on the New York run who 
work out of Washington. Of the other 200 to 250, most are laborers and car 
cleaners. 

Maurice H. Lingenfelder, manager of the Washington Terminal Co., said much 
of the reduction in the laborer and cleaner force is the result of a seasonal dip. 
Florida patronage normally drops at this time of year, he said, and the advent 
of daylight time results in longer layovers in New York and a shift of some 
maintenance work there. 

When the B. & O. gives up its New York service after next Saturday’s runs, 
the Pennsylvania will be the only passenger operator on the line. 

However, the reduction is about 100 to 150 more than the seasonal layoff last 
year, Lingenfelder declared. This can be traced to the reduced B. & O. opera- 
tions and the general downturn in railroad passenger business. 

In June, about 75 car washers will be displaced by an automatic washing de- 
vice being installed in the yards. 

A spokesman said the Terminal Co. is studying possible reductions in the shop 
maintenance force. Chances are, he added, that some helpers—but none of the 
fully skilled workmen—will be dropped. Heavy maintenance for B. & O. is 
handled at its Baltimore shops. 

B. & O. headquarters in Baltimore said the company plans an “equitable ar- 
rangement” for crewmen and other workers who face job losses as a result of the 
passenger service drop. A substantial number are eligible for retirement, the 
company said. 

While there was no official estimate of the number involved, a source in Wash- 
ington said some 50 to 75 regular and extra crewmen are assigned from here. 
However, many will be able to bid on a seniority basis for runs west from Bal- 
timore and Washington and to move onto freight runs. Those with lowest sen- 
iority would be furloughed. 

In Washington, the Metropolitan Society of Model Engineers, Inc., is making 
arrangements for an excursion on the last trip of the Royal Blue to New York 
next Saturday. James E. Taylor, 925 Upshur Street, Northeast, is in charge of 
arrangements. 


Mr. McLaveuuin. May I just say, Mr. Chairman, that the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, in considering this situation want an adequate 
amount to be paid. We feel that unemployment compensation should 
be kept substantially in the realm of insurance and not go into the 
area of relief. These are the things that we had in mind. 

For instance, one of these provisions could result in someone, say 
a housewife, who was only a fringe employee back during the basic 
gous coming in for very substantial unemployment insurance. We 

o not think such folks are going to stay back and stand back and 
not collect it if it is available. 

We have considered everything before us and felt that this is as 
far as we should go in recommending amendments at this time. 

Senator Morsg. This isn’t the place to engage in any lengthy dis- 
cussion of it, but I do think the record, in passing, ought to contain 
this observation of mine because it has a great deal to do with the 
approach I take to this problem. 

In 1946 we passed the so-called full-employment bill, which is on 
the statute books. I was one of the cosponsors of the bill. A reading 
of that debate and a reading of the law will show, I think, that it was 
the intent of the Congress indisputably to take action whenever there 
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were serious signs that the economy was headed for trouble, as evi- 
denced by growing unemployment. 

I think that the Congress has failed up to this hour to take the 
steps that were contemplated in that law. I respectfully say I think 
that also goes to applications of the executive branch, too. at we 
are seeking to do, it seems to me, in the legislation before this com- 
mittee, now, is really to carry out an obligation of the law that is 
on the books, the full-employment law, and our disagreements may be 
in regard to the procedure to follow in carrying out the mandate of 
that law. But as I have indicated before, there is the law, and I do 
not think that we can justify a wait-and-see program until the condi- 
tions get so bad that we are then going to have to pass legislation 
which I fear might have a drastic effect on the economy in the years 
immediately ahead. 

I do not know how many people are actually unemployed as of this 
hour. No one does, because certainly such figures as we have are 
inadequate, and that is admitted by those who prepare the figures, 
because they are based on unemployment-insurance figures; and we 
do not know how many people are not covered, how many people 
have exhausted the benefits, and how many people are working part 
time. 

But I do think there is one figure that we ought to keep in mind 
from the standpoint of past history of our country going back to the 
dark thirties. I think we ought to see to it that we never let the 
unemployment get much above what it presently is, because it is a 
fear of mine—and I do not scare easily—it is a fear of mine, that if the 
unemployment situation of this country ever gets anywhere near the 
10 million mark, we are headed for trouble, because free Americans 
know they do not have to go unemployed. 

Free Americans know that there is no justification for any such 
mass unemployment as that figure, and it will be an ill day in America, 
I predict, if we ever approach the 10-million mark of unemployed 
free men and women wi want to work. As one who is an ardent 
advocate of this economic system of ours, I am willing at this time 
to take some rather drastic steps, in the views of some, to prevent 
further unemployment. 

I think further unemployment has to stop and stop immediately, 
and I shall continue to say that it is the obligation of both branches 
of Government, my branch and the executive branch, the congres- 
sional branch and the presidential branch, to proceed without further 
delay to get people back to work under the Full Employment Act of 
1946, 


In other words, I share the point of view that we ought to put 
them to work, and, while we are waiting to get them to work, we 
ought to see to it that they get unemployment-insurance benefits. 
That is all I am going to say by way of a speech at this hearing. 
It represents the philosophy with which I approach this problem. 
I think, now, we ought to listen to these witnesses and hold our com- 
mittee executive session as quickly as possible in order to come out 
with the best bill the majority of us can agree upon. I stress the fact, 
and I want to say it to the witnesses that follow, I stress the fact 
that the chairman is going to sit in executive session to try to work 
out with his colleagues on this committee the best general compromise 
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that we may have to reach in order to get that 1 vote over 50 percent 
which will give us legislation. 

Senator Hostirzety. I support, generally, the philosophy of Mr. 
McLaughlin here. I do not think we should destroy the insurance 
feature of unemployment compensation. I agree with you, Mr. 
Chairman, however, that we are going to take care of these people 
under the Full Employment Act of 1946. You and I probably would 
not a entirely on the methods of that, but we agree with the 
intended purpose. 

Senator Morse. When we get people agreeing on objectives, Sen- 
ator, it is not so difficult to work out some agreement for the pro- 
cedure to accomplish the objectives. 

Do you have another witness, Mr. Commissioner ? 

Mr. McLaveuttn. Do you have a list including any of our people? 
Perhaps, if you don’t have, we should have Mr. Mackall speak more 
on the details of these two. 

Senator Morse. On the list supplied to me, Mrs. Commissioner, I 
have no witness other than you. 

Mr. McLaveutin. Mr. Mackall, will you go further into the eluci- 
dation of our position on details? 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS MACKALL, JR., ATTORNEY FOR THE 
DISTRICT UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BOARD 


Mr. Mackatu. The principal difference between the so-called Com- 
missioners’ bill and S. 3493 is that the Commissioners’ bill sets $40 
as the absolute maximum weekly benefit amount, whereas S. 3493 
provides a flexible maximum which would change from year to year, 
the flexible maximum being not more than 67 percent of the wages 
of individuals covered under the bill, both under the bill itself and 
under the unemployment compensation for Federal employees. 

At the present time, if S. 3493 were in effect, the maximum weekly 
benefit amount this year would be $61 as compared to the $40 in the 
Commissioners’ bill. The next important difference between the two 
bills is that, while both provide for uniform duration, in the Commis- 
sioners’ bill-there are 26 weeks of benefit for all eligible claimants, 
whereas S. 3493 would provide 39 weeks for all eligible claimants. 

It is estimated that the cost of the Commissioners’ bill, based upon 
the unemployment load of 1957, would add approximately a million 
dollars to the costs, that being approximately 24 percent, whereas, if 
S. 3493 were passed, it is estimated that $2,065,000 would be added to 
the costs, which is somewhere around 55 or 60 percent of what our 
costs were in 1957. 

There are in S. 3493, Senator, a few minor changes that should be 
made, and, if it were to be passed in toto, I would like to have a chance 
to confer with the technical staff in the use of the words “wages” and 
“earnings” because we have two differing definitions here, and, where 
earnings are used in this bill, wages are used throughout the country. 
Our technical amendments might require the use of the word “wages.” 
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Senator Morsr. It will be very helpful to the chairman, who has 
introduced this bill in behalf of its proponents, if you would meet with 
Mr. Gulledge, the counsel of the committee, and work out with him 
for further consideration any technical changes which you think need 
to be made in order to perfect the bill. Mr. Gulledge, will you see 
to it that you arrange to see Mr. Mackall and do that. 

Mr. Guuieper. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Morse. The next witness is Mr. Walter Mason, legislative 
representative of the AFL-CIO, accompanied by Mr. Raymond Munts, 
assistant director, department of social security, AFL-CIO, and Mr. 
F. H. McGuigan, secretary, Washington Central Labor Council. 

I will insert in the record at this pot a check report made available 
to this committee by Mr. A. Wharton, Director, District Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board, showing the statistics for the weeks ending 
April 4, 1958, April 11, 1958, April 12, 1957, and the same period in 
1956, for comparative purposes. I also insert in the record a table 
placed in the Congressional Record by Senator Kennedy of Massachu- 
setts on March 27, entitled “Unemployment Insurance Under State 
Laws, January 1, 1958,” which shows the comparison of the average 
weekly benefit paid and the maximum weekly benefit paid, and dura- 
tion of benefits, and the total number of claimants as of February 
1958. It should be helpful to the committee. And table 3, inserted 
on March 27 by Senator Kennedy, showing the average employer tax 
rate 1957 of the taxable payrolls and the unemployment reserves 
December 31, 1957, in the different States, including the District o 
Columbia will also be inserted at this point. 

(The check report and the Record tables are as follows:) 


Check report 


Number of Amount Average 





checks check 
eer, Weer amas Ate. 4, 1908.......................-....... 8,869 | $233, 828. 00 $26. 36 
Total, week ending Apr. 11, 1958___.-- inkchicin oniigeicisneldaeadaia 8, 886 235, 324. 00 26. 48 
eee, WOR ee BOG. 19, FOOT oo ninco cscs nnpsnpesctiquckas 5, 232 135, 636. 00 25. 92 
SD DOTSIG A BODO. dain « eign cada cncndsccssa Aivivetaganike 4, 790 122, 392. 80 25. 55 


——* Submitted by Mr. A. Wharton, Director, District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
oard. 
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TABLE I.—Unemployment insurance under State laws, Jan. 1, 1958 


























Average Aver- | Maximum Total 

weekly | age weekly number 
benefit | | weekly | benefit as a | of claim- 
paid for | wages | percentage Dura- | ants Feb- 

States and total un- Maximum weekly benefit! | in cov- | of average tion of ruary 
Territories employ- ered weekly benefits | 1958 who 

ment, em- wages ex- 
| January- eer, tea 7 Had hausted 
June ment, | | benefits 
1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1939 
| 
=>} up — —— ——— amemepeiniel SS ee 
| | | | 
United States. $28 Ceiba. kd ee SAS cH $81 145, 474 
Alabama.---..-..-.--| 20 | $28 : a 65 43 87 | 11.7-20 3, 598 
pe ER te ae 37 | $45 to $70 2__- 138 33 | 41} 15-26 226 
sumone. ope nipinel 26 | $30......-- netsh aby 81 37) 61 10-26 453 
PE. .cccpapncent 20 | $26 A | 55 47 | 95 10-18 1, 496 
California _....-....- 29 | $40 ad fiax5) 90] 45) 50] 15-26 8, 231 
Eas oe 28 | $35 3 -| 80 | 44 62 3 10-26 715 
Conneetieut_._.-___-| 30 | $40 to $60_. 86} 47| 56] 86-26 | 3, 259 
Delaware._-_. 31 | $35 90 | 39 58 | 11-26 631 
District of Columbia. | 26 | $30 ; 77} 3 59 | 11. 5-26 | 665 
Florida. __--.- 21 | $30 aids é 67 45; 81] 5-16 2, 247 
eee - aon dhe ins Mitonnen 22 | $30 - | 63 48} 87) 42 3, 448 
as Tee 25 | $35 t ..| 62 57 | 85 20 181 
OE etl Ba } 28 | $40 i | 73.,. 564. 82] 10-26 1,041 
Tlinois____- -, 29 | $30 to $45__- ! 9 | 33! 56] 10-26 7,177 
ee eee 26 | $33 deh oe s 85 39 | 58 5. 6-20 6, 391 
Iowa ._-- cieeel 26 | $30 : 741 41) 67| 67-24] 1,442 
Kansas_____- bdgdtds 27 $34 J pp SRST STOR Se 76 45 | 60 |} 8. 4-20 1, 236 
Kentucky---- iste 24 $32 a 71 45 | 69 26 2, 174 
a Sniealiatoe 22 | $25- : 72} 35| 90 10-20 1, 134 
SOON 50555 4-55-se ak 20 | $33_.. Kat ; | 66 50 74 | 26 | 1, 522 
ig nennewe 27 | $35 to $43_- ‘ 74 | 47 65 | 26 | 1, 864 
Massachusetts... .- 30 | $35 and up Bi iki : : . 75 47 57 7. 1-26 | 5, 397 
Michigan ----- cain 34 | $30 to $55.......-- Prone 97 31 53 9. 5-26 11, 796 
Minnesota... ..-.. SP Mien cobs t..dsscdhar | | 48| 62| 18-26 1.627 
Mississippi___--.---- 4 eee eee ee eee até 55 54] 97 20 1, 446 
Missouri. .-.......-- 22 | $33_- ial ei ae | 78 | 42 61 [ 12. 5-26 2, 347 
Montana......--..-- 25 itd hel cohindoadi-btt 75 43 | 60} 22 784 
Nebraska-.-.....-.-- 25 - eam 70 45 66 | 9.0-20 687 
Ova. .....-.2.5- 32 $37 50 to - 50 Debedsgsaa 86 44 57 | 10-26 417 
New Hampshire. --- 23 oe tiedes< ‘ ¢ 67 48 70 26 377 
New Jersey --.----- 32 35 ite atl allt 87 40 55 | 13-26 | 8, 577 
now aeaiee Wwe 25 | s0. sanwennnnennannnnen==-| 74| 41 73 12-24 | 347 
ew York.__....-- 30 PEmancksannnees _—— 89 41; 651 26 8, 851 
North Carolina... _- 18 | $32 60} 54] 89] 26 2, 903 
North Dakota_____- 27 | $26 to $35_. oe ‘ 68 38 | 69 20 115 
I creel 6 teste ie sien 32 | $33 to $39_____- . , ; 89 37 | 54 9. 2-26 5, 336 
Oklahoma. __..._--- 25 | $28 Vnanieni aot | 76 37 61 6. 7-26 1, 595 
a 31 | $40_ ; dkcpnecd | 84 48 53 12. 9-26 3, 246 
coe : ae 28 so wee isk, 78 | 45| 60 30 10, 975 
hode Island- -___- 27 | $30 . 70} 43) 70 7. 9-26 2, 222 
South Carolina____- 21 | $26 ; 58 | 45 99 | 10-22 1, 822 
South Dakota_.___- i», Saeeeee ~ aids 67 42| 69] 5.7-20 268 
Tennessee.._......-. 21 =. a Se 66); 45] 78 22 4, 122 
Ne 23 | $28 Tmmglin : 75 37 65 8. 0-24 5, 224 
eth nae wm ccceel 29 | 50 percent 6 baie ns 74 50 70 15-26 324 
Vermont........ ati 23 | $28... pewatene ba | 68 41 66 26 214 
Wey, 0s a 21 - bebaudadoohé cm bien 66 42| 74 8-18 3, 075 
Washington.____.__- 30 Dad tbovansee ee ae 84) 42) 857 12-26 4, 290 
West Virginia_...__- 22 | $30___- le Sint eiseee | 82 | 37 59 24 1, 386 
Wisconsin..._......- 30 | $38___- ated Antenne 83} 46) 55 10-26% 6, 442 
Wyoming..........- 29 | 55 at 55 percent plus | 74| 55| 78] 12-26 198 
$6. | | 








1 Where 2 figures are shown, the smaller does not include dependents’ allowances. 
3 $25 for interstate claimants. 
$$44 maximum and 26 weeks uniform duration for claimants meeting requirements to show 5 years of 
ste viy employment. 
4 22 weeks for workers who meet certain requirements to shown steady earnings. 
§ $3 per dependent up to individual’s weekly wage. 
¢ Dollar maximum set each year as a percentage ot the State’s average weekly wage of the year before. 
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TABLE III 
Average | Average 
employee | Unemploy- 1] employer |Unemploy- 
| taxrate, | ment 1} | tax rate, ment 
| 1957 (per- reserves 1957 (per- | reserves 
centof | Dee, 31, eent of Dec. 31, 
taxable | 1957 taxable 1957 
(payrolls) | | | payrolls) 

—_ CF CC FO } —_— —---- — _ - er - —— -- — — = 

Thousands || Thousands 
United States, total...._- | 1.3 | $$8, 662,101 || Missouri_....:.:.:........ 1.0 $226, 562 
ones ee 7] $8, 368 || Montana____......_.____- 1.3 43, 816 
Rs adenine cdceel 2.7 | 1, 650. || Nebraska.s...-.........i- 9 39, 766 
Sine cks core ee 1.3 ye BR a eters 2.0 19, 720 
Sedo iwcacscacen dl 1.1 44,727 || New Hampshire_......__- 1.6 24, 999 
Rs tikccadsnwnsan 1.4 998, 922 || New Jersey_.......--..-.- 1.7 43°, 803 
CR to ncceedeoagd 5 76,903 || New Mexico...........-- 1.2 40, 643 
Connecticut.............- 1.2 248, 478 || New York...........-.... | 27 1, 355, 730 
te cucnccien tel -| - 15, 088 |} North Carolina._........ 1.4 182, 207 
District of Columbia Bi vt 58, 698 || North Dakota.._........- 1.4 10, 223 
OS Se ee ee an OO Th Oe ere ee | Zi 618, 636 
CONE e ct sbasacecteceuae | 1.2 | 151, 888 || Oklahoma.............--- 1.0 53, 868 
| Se oe ee 1.0 | 28, O77: |) Oregams 2. -. cnc ce eee 1.4 $41, 894 
ee. ae 1.3 | 36, 570 || Pennsylvania_.......___- 1.5 346, 771 
TRON SN 5. Leceil J 1.0 | 500, 574 || Rhode Island____...._-_- 2.7 31, 390 
Se eae 1.0 | 212,176 || South Carolina__....-.--- Rs 75, 013 
Fe 0 de de dete shecescal .5 113,948 || South Dakota____.____-- .9 14, 179 
NNR ah itd cbs 44 t-td<d- | 1.0 | 86, 088 || Tennessee. -__....-..-.-- 1.7 91, 572 
Sasi ati | 2.0 UE OE 1) ORE x inanescensenuews an 301, 247 
La, Ss his -nhan et 1.4 | 152, 871 eas, ti eI 1.3 40, 420 
tik tenet bende 1.6 | 45,587 |). Vermont... 0.5-254-~- 1.3 16, 928 
Maryland____________-__- 1.0 | 116, 642 || Virginia__._____.__--__- 5 92, 894 
Massachusetts..........-- 1.6 | 317, 790 |; Washington__.........-- 2.3 204, 348 
te cet roa ee 2.0| 295/052 || West Virginia...........- 1.0 67, 625 
ete... ecécc cass 1.0 | 113, 488 || Wiseonsin_______.______- 1.1 259, 172 
TI aes ce pret cece | 1.7 34,602 || Wyoming-.-......-..---- 1.1 16, 276 


rnd || 





STATEMENT OF WALTER MASON, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
AFI-CIO, ACCOMPANIED BY RAYMOND MUNTS, ASSISTANT DI- 
RECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY, AFL-CIO; AND F. H. 
McGUIGAN, SECRETARY, WASHINGTON CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL 


Mr. Mason. Mr. Chairman, my name is Walter J. Mason, legisla- 
tive representative of the American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. I appear here today on behalf of the 
AFL-CIO, as well as the Greater Washington Central Labor Council 
of the AFL-CIO. 

The Washington Central Labor Council is directly concerned with 
the pending legislation and has asked the AFL-CIO to represent it at 
this hearing. I am accompanied by Mr. Raymond Munts, assistant 
director of the department of social security, AFL-CIO, and Mr. F, 
H. McGuigan, secretary, Washington Central Labor Council. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present our views on S. 1214, S. 
2419, and S. 3493, all of which would amend the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act. All three bills provide valuable 
improvements for the District law. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Mason, have you had an opportunity to study 
the bill just offered by the Commissioners ? 

Mr. Mason. No; we did not. 
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Senator Morse. In the interest of saving time, because I want to 
complete these hearings and get on with the work of the committee 
in executive session, I now request that you prepare a memorandum 
supplementing the testimony which you are now giving, dealing with 
the Commissioners’ new bill, and that you have that memorandum in 
the possession of this committee not later than Wednesday at 5 p. m. 

Mr. Mason. We will do that. 

Senator Morse. It will permit us to have the benefit of your views 
on the Commissioners’ bill and preclude another hearing where you 
would come in to testify either for or against the bill or for modifica- 
tions of it. 

Mr. Mason. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Most of my remarks will be addressed to the most inclusive bill, 
S. 3493, introduced by Senator Morse. 

The provisions of this bill are in all respects but one identical with 
S. 1835, which passed the United States Senate in 1955. At that time 
the national AFL and the national CIO, as well as their District of 
Columbia affiliates, supported S. 1835 for the same reasons and on the 
same principles on which the merged AFL-CIO and our affiliate, the 
Greater Washington Central Labor Council, support S. 3493 today. 

As in four previous economic reports the President has urged im- 
provement in State and District unemployment insurance. In his 
report this year the President stated : 

It is again suggested that the States increase maximum benefits so that the 
great majority of the covered workers will be eligible for payments equal to at 
least half their regular earnings, and that States which have not already done 
so, lengthen the maximum term of benefits to 26 weeks for every person who 
qualifies for any benefit and who remains unemployed that long. * * * Unem- 
ployment insurance in the District of Columbia should measure up to the stand- 
ards that are recommended for all States and have been adopted in several * * *. 

On March 13, the Secretary of Labor wrote the 48 governors urging 
adoption of these benefit levels. 

e only respect in which S. 3493 differs from the earlier measure 
which passed the Senate is in providing a maximum potential dura- 
tion of 39 weeks for all claimants who cannot find employment. 

This compares with 26 weeks’ uniform duration in the 1955 bill. 
The current recession has provided vivid proof of organized labor’s 
contention that at least 39 weeks of maximum potential benefits are 
required to adequately insure unemployed beneficiaries. The adminis- 
tration itself has recognized this inadequacy by proposing in the 
House of Representatives an additional 13 weeks’ temporary Federal 
supplementation of duration for those able to qualify for 26 weeks. 

S. 1835 is in step, then, not only with the thinking in 1955, but with 
the current bipartisan acknowledgment that unemployment insurance 
is woefully inadequate for the current recession. 

The issues that divide in the public debates on unemployment in- 
surance are not about benefit levels, but about whether action should 
be at a Federal or State level. 

In considering unemployment insurance amendments for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Congress is spared these questions of the Federal 
versus the State role. We, therefore, see no reason why the Senate 
should show any delay. in reenacting this model unemployment in- 
surance law for the District. It would help thousands of employees 
in the District and provide concrete guidance to the States. 
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AVERAGE AND MAXIMUM BENEFIT LEVELS 


The average weekly benefit level in the District is now only $27. 
This is $3 lower than the national average. The main reason for this 
low average benefit is the very restrictive maximum benefit amount 
which allows no beneficiary more than $30. The restrictive ceiling is 
lower than that in 42 of the 51 States and Territories with unemploy- 
ment insurance programs, 

The original intent of unemployment insurance was to provide all 
but the highest paid workers a weekly benefit equal to half their own 
individual lost weekly wage. This principle was referred to by the 
President when he said the “great majority” should receive half their 
wage loss. 

In the District the 50 percent principle is recognized by a benefit 
formula providing a weekly benefit amount equal to 43 of the claim- 
ant’s high-quarter earnings subject to the maximum. But the prob- 
lem is that the maximum benefit allowable—$30—is so low that not 
even a bare majority, let alone the great majority, get a benefit equal 
to half their lost wage. In the District the original principle is put 
in reverse and the great majority are denied a wage-related benefit. 

There are at the present time over 10,000 people drawing benefits 
in the District. Bureau of Employment Security figures show that 
only 40 percent of this number are drawing half of their own lost 
wage. By raising the maximum benefit amount to two-thirds of 
average wages, S. 3493 will increase the number drawing half their 
wage from 40 percent to an estimated 75 percent of the total. (The 
remaining 25 percent, the highest paid workers, would continue to be 
limited by the maximum to less than half of their own lost wage.) 

Just how restrictive the maximum benefit level in the District at 
the present time is may be seen by comparing it with average weekly 
wages in the District. 

The average weekly wage in both private and Government employ- 
ment combined is about $91 in the District (latest 1957 data available 
from Bureau of Employment Security). The $30 ceiling is less than 
one-third of this, ranking the District law in this respect along with 
the 3 lowest in the entire United States. 

The Morse bill recognizes the value of the “flexible maximum” which 
would provide that the dollar amount of the ceiling be set by admin- 
istrative determination once a year. In this way automatic adjust- 
ments can be made in inflationary times to the changing average wage 
levels. Speaking for the Board of Trade in a letter dated March 28 
to the President of the Board of Commissioners, Mr. Frank Gunther 
raised this objection to the “flexible maximum”: 

It would be administratively most difficult, if not impossible, due to the con- 
stantly changing basis on which benefits would have to be ascertained. 

We need not be detained by this objection. Each year the average 
weekly wage of the year before is computed by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and the new maximum can be set accordingly. 

Two States, Utah and Wyoming, have adopted the flexible maximum 
and apply it with no administrative difficulty. The great advantage 
of this approach is that benefits will not lag in inflationary times nor 
require the constant attention of the legislature or Congress to prevent 
erosion in their relative value. 
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Since Federal employees are now included in unemployment insur- 
ance, we believe that the ceiling should be expressed as two-thirds of 
the average weekly wage, including both private and governmental 
employment, as specified in the Morse bill. The following table, with 
figures provided by the Bureau of Employment Security, shows what 
difference it makes to include Federal employees: 


Effect on District average weekly wage of Federal employee inclusion 


District-covered employees 








Private Private and 
only Federal 
i tn acon anobaakknawengna aakeienwoanh 223, 000 428, 000 
ee Ws ke hh se she dda duck ice hitganwote $79 $91 


Maximum weekly benefit at 34 average weekly wage. -.-..-.-.....-.--.-------- $52 $60 


To include the average weekly wages of Federal employees is only 
fair to them, and any other determination clearly does not allow the 
ant majority a wage-related benefit. This was the opinion of the 

nder Secretary of Labor presented to this committee when the same 
issue was before this committee in 1955. The only difference between 
the situation now and then is that the average weekly wage has gone 
ae $80 to $91 but the maximum weekly benefit amount has stayed 
at $30. 

The higher maximum obtained by including Federal employees does 
not raise private employees to the benefit level of Federal employees; 
it merely allows more of the private employees to receive a benefit of 
50 percent of their own lost wages. 


DURATION OF WEEKLY PAYMENTS 


Another very weak provision of the present District law is the 
limited duration in number of benefit weeks. Some workers now get 
cut off after 12 weeks of benefits. Others, depending on their base 
year earnings, get cut off after additional weeks but nobody gets more 
than 26 weeks with the result that over 1,300 claimants exhausted their 
benefits during January and February, 40 percent more than the same 
period a year ago. 

The District law should be amended, as provided under the Morse 
bill, to permit all claimants to draw benefits for 39 weeks if they can- 
not find employment in the meantime. 

By limiting total benefits to one-third of base-period earnings and 
providing different claimants a variable duration of benefits, the Dis- 
trict law fails one of the purposes of unemployment insurance. The 
proponents of this limitation defend it on the ground that what the 
claimant takes out should be related to what has been put in on his 
account. This is a distortion of the insurance concept because the 
loss insured against is the same for all beneficiaries—namely, a span of 





unemployment which strikes indiscriminately. In this respect un- 
employment insurance is like life insurance where you may have 
paid in for 3 years or 30 years but where your benefit payment is the 
same regardless of how much premium has been paid. 

Only with uniform duration of benefits does the insurance principle 
find clear expression in unemployment compensation. The proper 
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way to handle this issue is to define attachment to the labor force in 
the wage-qualifying requirement and then provide a uniform duration 
against the single contingency of prolonged unemployment. 


WAGE-QUALIFYING REQUIREMENTS FOR ELIGIBILITY 


It has been estimated by the Department of Labor that about 15 
percent of the applicants for unemployment insurance in the District 
do not have sufficient wage credits to establish their eligibility. While 
the wage-qualifying requirements of the present law are designed to 
establish attachment to the labor market, the fact is that to define at- 
tachments by distribution of earnings in the base year is arbitrary 
by its very nature. 

Many of those now unemployed in the District, not drawing unem- 
ployment insurance, are seriously interested in working, are able and 
available for work but do not have sufficient wage credits in many 
cases through no fault of their own. The Morse bill would more 
justly define the wage-qualifying requirements. 


DISQUALIFICATIONS IMPOSED 


Between 4 and 5 percent of the insured unemployed have been dis- 
qualified under the District law. These people have had their bene- 
fits canceled for a period of 4 to 9 weeks. The Morse bill, and the 
Beall bill, S. 1214, would limit those disqualification penalties to a 
6-week postponement of benefits rather than any outright cancella- 
tion. We accept the principle that claimants who are discharged for 
misconduct, who refuse suitable work or who voluntarily leave their 
employer should be disqualified for a period of time, but we do not 
believe that they should have their benefit rights canceled. 


FINANCING AND COST 


We in labor have long been cognizant of the difficulty faced by any 
State or jurisdiction that wishes to improve its law substantially but 
which feels it cannot step out ahead of other States because a higher 
tax rate may put the employers in that State or jurisdiction at a com- 
petitive disadvinitepe. This is the reason we have always favored 
Federal minimum benefit standards in order to put all States on a 
basis of equal advantage. 

The board of trade has raised this objection to a model bill for the 
District of Columbia, but in this instance the argument has no sub- 
stance because the employers in the District are paying about the 
lowest unemployment compensation tax rates in the country. The 
average tax rate of employers in the District in 1957 was only 0.7 
percent of taxable wages (the first $3,000 for each employee). Only 
two other States had lower average tax rates during 1957. Even 
these low average figures obscure the fact that under experience rat- 
ing the actual tax paid by three-fourths of the employers in the Dis- 
trict every year in recent years has been only 0.1 percent. The sav- 
ings to employers under experience rating run about $12 million a 
year. 

Despite these low tax rates the reserve fund in the District has con- 
tinued to grow until now it is over $57 million which is enough to 
pay benefits for 10 to 15 years even if there were no income at all. 
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The low tax rate and high reserve in the District are due first to the 
low benefit levels and second to the relatively steady employment ex- 
perienced by the District even when the rest of the country is in a 
major recession. It is crystal clear that the District can afford a 
model law without putting employers here at any competitive dis- 
advantage. 

The time is overdue for improvement in the District of Columbia 
unemployment compensation law: We urge the Senate to reiterate 
its support of a good law for the District as it did in 1955. Congress 
can provide the leadership that States appear not to have found in 
the President’s often repeated recommendation to the States for im- 
provements in benefits. ‘The Congress in both Houses is vitally con- 
cerned with the shortcomings of unemployment insurance although 
there are differences of opinion on what should be done. These dif- 
ferences do not arise in considering the District of Columbia law 
where Congress has full responsibility. It will be an anomalous situ- 
ation indeed if the District is ignored at this time, but we have con- 
fidence that this committee is well aware that both justice to employees 
in the Nation’s Capital and timeliness of interest both suggest immedi- 
ate enactment of a fair unemployment insurance bill for the District 
of Columbia. 

Senator Morss. I am very glad to have your statement, Mr. Mason. 
Mr. Munts and Mr. McGuigan, would you like to supplement Mr. 
Mason’s statement with any comment before I ask only one question 
that I have to ask ? 

Mr. Mounts. Mr. Chairman, I might make one observation. Just 
prior to Mr. Mason’s testimony the subcommittee was presented with 
an estimate of the cost, of the additional cost of the Morse bill, and as 
I recall, the figure was 55 to 60 percent. 

Senator Morse. Fifty-five to fifty-six, I think. 

Mr. Munts. What was the cost estimate ? 

Mr. Mackatu. Between 55 and 56 percent. 

Mr. Monts. 55 percent. The average tax rate for the District 
having been last year seven-tenths of 1 percent, just making these 
calculations in my head, I arrive at a cost of slightly over 1 percent 
or 1%) percent, which would have been the cost had the Morse bill 
been in effect last year. This is still below the average tax rate paid 
by the employers in the United States for unemployment insurance 

rograms, which was 1.3 percent during 1957, so I think that there 
is no grounds for any fear that the Morse bill would put the employers 
in the District of Columbia at any disadvantage with employers in 
other States. 

Senator Morse. Any further comment? 

Mr. McGuiean. Mr. Chairman, the only thing that I have to add 
is that I am certainly pleased to see the urgency with which the sub- 
committee is approaching this problem, and we certainly hope that 
the full Senate and the House of Representatives will likewise feel the 
sense of importance to moving very promptly. 

Senator Morsr. Now, gentlemen, I have one question to ask you. 

You may wish to cover it in a memorandum in detail, after you 
have had time to reflect on it. I am inclined to think that one of the 
attacks that will be made on the Morse bill will be that it allegedly 
goes beyond the realm of unemployment insurance and seeks to pro- 
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vide relief rather than insurance. Do you have any comment you 
want to make at this time in regard to that allegation? 

Mr. Mason. I cannot see any basis for calling your proposal a relief 

rogram. In fact, it is the reverse. Back in 1939 when the original 

istrict of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act was enacted, 
the benefits paid at that time were approximately 60 percent of the 
average wage here in the District, and now you can see how far the 
District of Columbia has lagged behind in benefits where today it is 
only 3314 percent of benefits. Surely fixing fair benefits, and with the 
tax rate for 75 percent of the employers here in the District for 1957 
only one-tenth of 1 percent, and with only 1 or 2 other States that 
have a lower percentage rate, is not getting away from insurance but 
trying to write a better insurance policy. I believe that unemploy- 
ment insurance is the same as life insurance. 

When you take out life insurance and whether it is paid for 3 or 4 
weeks or if it is paid for 30 or 40 years, you are entitled to the same 
benefits. I think the District of Columbia has experienced a number 
of years since 1939 of full employment which is the basis for their 
building up the high reserves that they have today. 

The benefits for 1957 only amounted to approximately $6 million. 
Even with the high unemployment that they had in 1957 compared to 
other years, the reserve that they have at the present time would pay 
for another 10 years without any tax rate paid into it at all. I do not 
agree with the previous witness that we are getting away from 
insurance. 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Mason, I may say that when you submit your 
statement on Wednesday by 5 p. m., setting forth your comments on 
the Commissioners’ new bill, will you also file a supplemental memo- 
randum setting forth your position in answer to an allegation that 
the Morse bill may go beyond the purview of the insurance principle 
and seek to bring in a program of relief to unemployed, and attach 
it to your comments on the unemployment reserve benefit bill? Cer- 
tainly it is not the chairman’s intention to set up a relief program, 
but it is my intention to set up an adequate unemployment insurance 
benefit program. Because it Increases the amount, it does not follow 
in my opinion that we have entered the realm of relief, but such a 
contention when it is made in good faith has got to be met and if 
it can be substantiated the bill will have to be modified accordingly. 

I do think you will help the committee a great deal if you file a state- 
ment on that without our calling you back for rebuttal testimony. 

Mr. Mason. I will do that, Mr. Chairman, but I do want to say in 
my opinion that your bill follows out and carries out the intent of 

Jongress back in 1939. 

I would like to mention that back in 1939 there were 35 States along 
with the District of Columbia that paid maximum benefits of say 59 
or 60 percent, and now none of those States are meeting that average. 
They are all below. It is not only the District that has lagged behind 
but it is all of the States, and we hope that the Congress will accept 
the responsibility that they have here for the District of Columbia, 
which may set a pattern for the States. 

Senator Morse. You include such documentation in your statement. 
I am now making a plea on behalf of Mr. Gulledge, Mr. Lee, and 
the other staff members of the committee, because if you do not supply 
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the chairman and the other members of the committee with such 
material, they are going to have to. Therefore, you go ahead and 
supplement that in your statement if you can, so that it will document 
your position in regard to this point. 

Mr. Munvs. Mr. Chairman, could I make one point that I think 
is relevant here? The basic distinction, of course, between a relief 
concept and an insurance concept is that in the relief concept you are 
paying people on the basis of need. The Morse bill very clearly 
defines in one section, section (c), page 3, what the requirements for 
attachment to the work force are. 

Previous employment is required. A certain distribution of earn- 
ings in the base year is required. Money has to have been put into 
his account by his employer. He has to be covered, and there is 
certainly no concept at all in the Morse bill of relief or dole or the 
need criteria for receiving the benefit. 

Senator Morse. I surmise, however, that one of the bases for the 
allegation is the provision in the Morse bill that does modify the 
employment qualifications. It broadens it out so that some people 
that are not now qualified would be qualified. 

I haven’t studied it through yet. I am curbstoning, which is always 
dangerous, but I surmise that part of the claim that it may go beyond 
the insurance principle is that we are now going to encompass in the 
law numbers of people that aren’t presently qualified under our pres- 
ent employment qualification provisions. I am just curbstoning, as 
T say, and you have got to have that in mind when you prepare this 
memorandum. 

Mr. Mounts. Mr. Chairman, not having access to the wage distribu- 
tion figures for the District of Columbia as the Employment Security 
Agency here does, perhaps—this is just a suggestion—would it be in 
order to request the Agency to make an estimate, perhaps based on a 
sample of how much further these wage-qualifying requirements, 
how many additional people would be eligible, what percentage of 
increased eligibility would result from the wage-qualifying require- 
ments specified in the Morse bill ? 

Senator Morse. That is certainly information that the committee 
would have to have in any event. 

Mr. Gulledge, will you perpare a suitable memorandum to the 
proper officials and ask for that information, unless it is already avail- 
able to us in some other form? Anything further? 

Thank you, gentlemen, 

The next witness will be Mr. Frank Gunther, chairman of the em- 
ployment and security committee, Washington Board of Trade. 

Mr. Gunther, will you take the stand and proceed in your own 
way ? 


STATEMENT OF FRANK GUNTHER, CHAIRMAN, EMPLOYMENT AND 
SECURITY COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON BOARD OF TRADE 


Mr. Guntuer. Mr. Chairman, I am Frank A. Gunther, executive 
vice president of Security Bank, and I am appearing here today in 
my capacity as chairman of the employment and security committee 
of the Washington Board of Trade. 
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The comments I will make on the bills under consideration reflect 
the conclusions of the employment and security committee, which 
have been reviewed and authorized to be presented by the board of 
directors of the board of trade. 

We appreciate this opportunity to express our views respecting 
S. 1214, S. 2419, and 8. 3493. 

It seems unnecessary to comment on S. 1214 inasmuch as the pro- 
posals contained therein for enacting uniform benefit duration and 
for reducing penalty provisions will be dealt with in some detail in 
our comments on Senator Morse’s bill, S, 3493. For the record, 
however, let me say that we oppose passage of S. 1214. 

With respect to Senator Bible’s bill, S. 2419, I merely wish to say 
that the provisions are largely administrative. We have no objection 
to their being included in the District of Columbia law. 

S. 3493 is substantially the same bill as S. 1835 which was con- 
sidered during the Ist session of the 84th Congress and upon which 
hearings were held by the Senate committee on April 28 and May 4, 
1955. We presented voluminous material at that time in opposition 
to S. 1835 which the Congress failed to enact. Now I wish to review 
our objections to S. 3493 and submit some charts and statistics com- 
paring provisions of the District law with those of the several States. 

A number of highly debatable issues are raised in S. 3493. The bill 
would amend the District law to provide for uniform duration with- 
out amending some features of the law designed for variable duration, 
and that is perhaps the most questionable issue. 

For the most part supporters of the uniform duration principle, 
that is, if a person qualifies for benefits at all it must be for a pre- 
scribed potential maximum, generally hold that unemployment com- 
pensation benefits should only be paid to those who have a high degree 
of attachment to the labor market. 

Supporters of uniform duration usually argue that those having 
intermittent employment should not come under the program and that, 
therefore, some qualifying standard defining attachment to the labor 
market should be established. 

Claimants having met those standards should be entitled to full 
duration, which under the terms of this bill is 9 months. Claimants 
who do not meet these standards would according to this theory get 
nothing. 

This appears to be a reasonable and logical approach. However, 
it is interesting to note that only 13 States have adopted it while 35 
employ the variable duration principle. It is also interesting to note 
that Kentucky which did adopt the uniform duration principle has 
now abandoned it and readopted the variable duration provision, mak- 
ing the number of States paying uniform benefits fewer than was the 
case 3 years ago. I wish to submit for the committees information at 
this time a list of those States. 

Senator Morse. There will be inserted in the record at this point a 
table entitled “Benefit Data—Uniform States” compiled by the 
Washington Board of Trade, Research and Tax Department, April 
1958. 
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(The table referred to follows :) 


Benefit data—Uniform States 





Benefit | Number Maxi- Benefit | Number | Maxi- 





State maxi- | of weeks mum State maxi- | of weeks| mum 
mum potential mum potential 
OBR seinen sas 30 120-22 | | 600-660 || North Dakota--__- 226 20 § 520 
tc ieee cseden 33 26 858 || Pennsylvania_.-__- 35 30 1,050 
Maryland __-___.-- 235 26 2910 || Temnessee - _----_- 30 22 660 
Mississippi... -.- 30 20 600 || Vermont.-_.__-_-.- 28 26 728 
Montana. ______-- 32 22 704 | West Virginia - ___- 30 24 720 
New Hampshire --- 32 26 832 || District of Colum- 
New York...__.__. 45 | 26 1,170 || bla, 8. 3493... 62 39 2, 418 
r | 


North Carolina... -+| 32 


1 While listed as uniform has variable feature of extended duration. 

2? Dependents allowance additional. 

Source: State laws. Compiled by Washington Board of Trade, Research and Tax Department, April 
1958. 


Mr. Guntuer. May I ask the chairman to please note the position 
of the District of Columbia as compared to the other uniform States 
were S. 3493 to be adopted. That is added below the last line there. 

Senator Morse. I see it. 

Mr. Guntuer. The explanation for the failure of many States to 
establish the principle of uniform duration is that most State legisla- 
tures have shied away from its practical conditions principally because 
there has been no real rule and no satisfactory basis of judgment as to 
what period of prior attachment to the labor market would seem to 
justify 26 weeks, or in the case of this bill 39 weeks, and what would 
not. Most of the States having uniform duration, 7 of which go to 26 
weeks, and 1 to 30 weeks, and none whether uniform or variable to 39 
weeks, have reached the conclusion that fairly substantial annual 
— should be required for such uniform duration. These States 
make their variance not in potential duration but in benefit amount, so 
it adds up in the long run to a direct relationship between total base 
period wages and total possible benefits. 

The question then is at what point can a claimant be construed as 
being firmly attached to the labor market? Is the point 20 weeks 
employment? Then the question is, can a claimant with only 19 
weeks employment be said to be per se less firmly attached to the labor 
market ? 

In our judgment, the variable duration period has answered that 
question very satisfactorily. That is why the District of Columbia and 
35 of the States say that in this borderline area where there has been 
some appreciable covered work, perhaps less than what you would 
term regular employment, some benefits should be paid. 

The District law is, we believe, a very satisfactory compromise, 

iving rough justice in cases where it cannot be said that a claimant 
is positively not attached to the labor market. 
he variable duration provisions in the District of Columbia law 
recognize the principle that the number of benefit payments reflects 
the degree of attachment to the labor market. Only those with very 
insignificant earnings, less than $276 in the 4 quarters comprising the 
base period, are completely excluded. 
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In other words, the general theory is that for a little work there 
are small benefits, and as the firm attachment to the labor market 
increases and is established by the record there are greater benefits. 
We have always felt, and we believe others in the District of Columbia 
generally feel, that this is a very desirable provision in this jurisdic- 
tion, which has a large transient labor force. 

S. 3493 would establish as the standard establishing attachment 
to the labor market a minimum of $130 earnings in one quarter and 
at least $65 earnings during the remaining 8 quarters of the year, for 
a total of $195. (The saving clause beginning on line 7, page 3, seems 
to reduce this required amount by $70, which could make the qualify- 
ing amount as low as $130.) 

As a practical matter, what does this mean? Under the terms of 
this bill, the claimant would be entitled to $6 a week for 39 weeks, 
or a total of $234. This raises two important questions. First, is 
a person who made only $195 during an entire year really attached 
to the labor market? Second, even if, by stretching the imagination, 
an aflirmative answer is given shown he then be paid total benefits 
amounting to 20 percent more than he earned during the previous 
year ¢ 

Let us take another hypothetical case of a person who worked every 
week at the average wage in the District of Columbia of $92 a week 
plus during his high quarter. His earnings for the quarter would 
be $1,196. To qualify under 8. 3493 it would be necessary for him 
to work only 614 weeks at the same wages during the remaining 9 
months of the base period. 

These total wages of approximately $1,794 would entitle him to 
draw $52 a week for 39 weeks, or a total of $2,023. If the claimant 
in question were unmarried without dependents, his Federal and 
District withholding tax would have been $18.81 leaving $73.10 take- 
home wages each week, or $1,425.45 total take-home wages, as opposed 
to $2,028 in benefits. 

The seriousness of that situation, when translated in terms of 
incentive to work instead of not to work, is further compounded if 
consideration is also given to social-security withholding and other 
work-connected expenses. 

Let us look at this example. Assume that A earns $100 a week. 
He could work for 10 weeks in 1 calendar quarter, 8 weeks in an- 
other calendar quarter, and qualify for benefits of $44 a week for 
39 weeks, for a total of $1,716. 

Now, let us assume that his coworker B, also worked 18 weeks, 
exactly the same number. He, however, worked 13 weeks in 1 cal- 
endar quarter and only 5 weeks in the remaining 3 quarters of the 
year. Here you have the situation where, even though he had the 
same earnings at A, he had the misfortune of having too much of 
his employment during 1 calendar quarter, so he would not qualify 
as attached to the labor market and couldn't draw 1 penny in unem- 
ployment-compensation benefits. : 
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On the other hand if this man B had not been quite so diligent 
during his high quarter and had taken a couple of weeks’ vacation, 
then he would have met the standard of attachment to the labor 
market and could draw benefits under this S. 3493. We consider 
these circumstances to be bizarre and capricious, even ridiculous. We 
could go on with innumerable examples of the effect of this bill, but 
it would seem to me these illustrations demonstrate that the provisions 
of the bill do not establish better standards of attachment to the labor 
market and who is qualified for unemployment compensation bene- 
fits than the measuring device currently in force in the District of 
Columbia and most of the States. 

If I may be permitted to interpolate here, in the 2 men whom we 
used as examples, under the present law they would receive the same 
benefits, or $30 a week for 19 weeks. 

Senator Morse. Do you mind if I interrupt you before we pass 
these hypotheticals? 

Mr. Guntuer. Not at all, sir. 

Senator Morse. Because these two hypotheticals involve individ- 
uals who are seeking work, are desirous of work, are ready and will- 
ing to work, and would work if jobs were made available to them. 
You assume that. 

Mr. Guntuer. We assume so; yes. It just happens that their 
employment does not fall into a particular time in a quarter or in 
the year so that one would be entitled and the other wouldn’t. 

It should be noted that it is quite possible for a fairly high- 
wage person in 3 or 4 weeks’ employment to qualify for benefits. It 
merely depends on how the lottery of the calender quarters coincide 
with his week’s employment. This, in our mind, is a serious indict- 
ment of the provision. In 39 weeks or 9 months of benefits hang on 
such a capricious situation that you have a test under which no one 
can say with any certainty how many weeks the person worked, 
either inside or outside the quarter, it is a remarkable thing. It 
does not reflect duration and it does not reflect total earnings because 
it is not the total earnings of the individual but the distribution of 
those earningss over calender quarters that determines whether he is 
in or out, if he has not been a steady worker. 

These provisions of S. 3493 and, also, the provision of existing 
District of Columbia law which limits benefits to one-third of earn- 
ings during the base period are included to take care of the casual 
worker. If everybody worked 50 weeks in the year except when they 
were unemployed, there would be no need for the one-third provision 
in the District law or the qualifying provision in this bill. But, un- 
fortunately, while most people work regularly, there are a very sub- 
stantial number who do not. 

As a practical matter, it is, of course, the very irregular workers 
who are the most regular applicants for unemployment insurance 
and who seem to be the most content to remain unemployed so long 


as they are drawing unemployment compensation. 
The average weekly wage in the District of Columbia today, in- 
cluding the Federal Government, is $92.40. Applying the 67-percent 
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formula proposed in this bill, the maximum weekly benefit payment 
could be $62.00. 

I think we all accept the concept of a reasonable floor of protection 
for the unemployed. During periods of inflation, the reasonable floor 
for protection, expressed in dollars, increases and the board of trade 
has agreed to higher benefits in the District law from time to time 
during the last 20 years as salaries expressed in dollars have become 
higher. As a matter of fact, Mr. McMillan, chairman of the House 
District of Columbia Committee, at our request, has introduced a 
bill which, among other things, proposes to increase the maximum $30 
benefit in the District of Columbia to $35. 

The average wage for the District of Columbia is very considerably 
determined by the pattern of employment and the inclusion of Fed- 
eral workers. If we exclude the Federal Government, the average 
in the District is $81.10, but, when, coupled with the Federal average 
of $105.77, the overall average becomes $92.40. This average has been 
arrived at by including vast numbers of highly paid professional peo- 
ple and department heads in the Federal Government, as well as some 
$50,000- and $60,000- and even $100,000-a-year executives in private 
industry. 

We doubt whether the inclusion of salaries of this kind is really 
proper in reaching a determination respecting the maximum weekly 
Penefit paid under unemployment compensation. We seriously doubt 
whether persons earning from $20,000 to $100,000 a year will ever 
apply for benefits and we also seriously doubt that the Congress would 
feel the need of enacting an unemployment compensation law for them. 

Now let us, if you please, sir, examine some charts. 

Senator Morse. Will we have those charts in a form so we can 
insert them in the record ? 

Mr. GuntuHer. Yes, sir. We will make facsimiles. The principal 
difficulty is in the coloring of them. We will have to do that but we 
will have them ready for the record. We could photograph them 
otherwise, but we will prepare them, color them this way and have 
them for you. 

Senator Morse. They will have to be in black and white. You will 
have to work them out so they will be in black and white, because we 
cannot put color charts in committee proceedings. 

Let the record show that there will be included at this point a series 
of charts that Mr. Gunther is presenting for the consideration of the 
committee, and they will be identified in the record as they are identi- 
fied by the witness as he presents each individual chart, thus making 
it unnecessary for the Chair to rule on each chart as it is offered. 

Mr. Guntuer. The first chart shows the maximum weekly benefits 
authorized by State laws. In preparing this chart we have excluded 
dependents’ benefits which are paid in a small number of States, to 
insure better comparability as between the base maximums. It will 
be noted that the State of New York now pays the highest benefits 
of $45 a week. Twenty-eight States pay maximum benefits which 
are higher than that provided in the District of Columbia law of $30 
a week. The District of Columbia is the black line. 
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The present average of all the States is $33.09 a week. It was 
because of liberalization of the laws in a number of States since the 
District of Columbia benefit provisions were last increased that we 
proposed in the bill introduced by Mr. McMillan—to which I have 
already referred—to increase benefits in the District of Columbia to 
a maximum of $35 a week. 

This amount would be above the average of the States and equal 
to or higher than the maximums of 36 States. This would place the 
District on the same level with the State of Maryland and $7 higher 
than the maximum in Virginia, which is $28 a week. The compara- 
bility of the laws in the District of C olumbia, Maryland, and Virginia 
has been increasingly important and will become more so now that 
more of the people of greater Washington live in contiguous areas of 
these adjoining States and now that many employing enterprises are 
moving out of the District of Columbia as costs and conditions become 
more palatable outside the Federal city. 

Incidentally, if I may call attention to the extension of the rate of 
the District of Columbia line which shows where the District of 
Columbia position will be under H. R. 10625 with only 12 of the 48 
States then having a greater maximum. 

The next chart shows the maximum number of weeks benefits will 
be paid or the duration of benefits in the 48 States. Here it will be 
noted that in only 2 States is duration longer than that provided 
under District law. They are Pennsylvania, the first on the list at 
30 weeks, and Wisconsin, a 2614 weeks. Of the 26 States having a 
26-week duration, Wisconsin with 2614 weeks, and Pennsylvania with 

30 weeks, only 5 have uniform duration laws. 
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We think that these charts demonstrate that the District of Co- 
lumbia law is certainly comparable with the best judgment of the 
States with respect to duration and is also comparable with respect 
to weekly benefit amount. 

However, we recognize that the maximum benefit amount in the 
District should probably be increased as indicated by our proposal 
to Mr. McMillan. 

We believe it is unwise to enact the provisions proposed in S. 3493 
either in the District of Columbia or any other jurisdiction. To 
adopt now the benefit provisions of this bill would, we believe, be 
unwarranted rapid liberalization. No State has liberalized so rapidly, 
and we do not believe it is sound to expect the District of Columbia 
to do so. 

Perhaps it would be appropriate at this time to read what was 
printed in the American Federation of Labor News Reporter on 
January 7, 1955. The Reporter said: 

Unemployment insurance was never intended to be a panacea, It was planned 


to tide workers over the initial jobless period, and secondarily to help maintain 
purchasing power in the community. 

To require that it cover more needs would be to increase the cost of the 
system and thereby make its continuance less likely. It would make the insur- 
ance of less value when the primary need arises. It would tend to reduce the 
system to a dole, to impose a means test. Ultimately it would end the un- 
employment insurance systems. 


I am happy to have this opportunity of voicing our complete agree- 
ment with the AFL Reporter’s philosophy on this subject. 

Now, on page 4 of the bill it is proposed to amend the District of 
Columbia law by lessening disqualification periods for voluntary quits, 
discharges for misconduct, and failure to accept suitable work. In 
addition these proposed amendments would eliminate the benefit can- 
cellation provisions of the present law. 

I was very happy to hear that the Commissioners do not recom- 
mend that either, the doing away with this disqualification. 
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I invite your attention to the first of 3 charts showing the dis- 
qualification provisions of the 48 State laws for voluntary « quits. It 
will be noted that 25 of the States have equal or higher disqualifica- 
tions than the District. 

I would like to invite the attention of the chairman to the first 14 
States listed at the top starting with Alabama through Pennsylvania 
and in those 14 States there is no unemployment compensation what- 
soever for those who voluntarily quit their connection with the labor 
market. 

Now turning to the chart showing the weeks of disqualification 
when discharged for misconduct, it 1s shown that 28 have penalties 
equal to or stiffer than those in the District. 

If I may invite the attention of the chairman, the first eight States 
listed pay no compensation whatever. 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Gunther, I will have to declare a recess for 
about 5 minutes. We are trying to get approval to proceed. 

(Short recess taken). 

Senator Morse. Proceed, Mr. Gunther. Thank you for your coop- 
eration. 

Mr. Guntuer. If the Sen: itor will permit me to review briefly, we 
are on that part of the Senator’s bill, page 4, in which it is proposed 
to lessen the maximum disqualification periods for voluntary quits, 
discharges for misconduct, and failure to accept suitable work. In 
addition, to eliminate the benefit cancellation provisions of the present 
law. 

Our first chart showed the comparative rules in the 48 States for 
those voluntarily quitting. 

This chart, the second one, that we are looking at now, shows the 
number of weeks of disqualification when the employee is discharged 
for misconduct. It will be noted that the District of Columbia dis- 
qualification provisions shown in black in about the middle seem 
quite lenient when compared with those above it, particularly the 
first eight States in which no benefits whatever are payable to those 
who are so discharged. 

The third chart shows disqualifications for refusal of suitable work. 
Here it will be noted that the District of Columbia is approximately 
in the middle of the chart again, that 26 States are equal to or exceed 
the District provisions, and that the first 12 States listed have complete 
disqualifications for this reason. 

These charts generally demonstrate that disqualifications in the 
District law are at about the midpoint in the array of States. Every 
State provides penalties of 4 weeks or more so that the ret Dis- 
trict provisions can be said to extend at the most only 4 or 5 weeks 
more than the States with the least penalties. 

As a practical proposition the disqualifications assessed by the Un- 
employment Compensation Board in practice compare very favor- 
ably with the States at the bottom of the list because it is very rarely 
that the Board assesses the maximum penalties and I am quite sure it 
is only done in cases of serious abuse. I believe the average penalty 
duration in the District of Columbia is 514 weeks, actually a little less 
than the 6 week waiting period provided in S. 3493. 
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The main feature of S. 3493, is that it eliminates the cancellation 
provisions under which those assesssed penalties in the District of 
Columbia receive a cancellation of benefits for a number of weeks 
equal to the disqualification doled out by the Board. 

We particularly invite the committee’s attention to the fact that 12 
States pay no benefits at all in the case of refusal of suitable work, 8 
States disqualify claimants for all benefits when discharged for mis- 
conduct, and 14 States pay no benefits at all when a claimant has vol- 
untarily quit. 

It will therefore be apparent that existing provisions of the District 
of Columbia law are certainly not harsh and are on the contrary rea- 
sonably comparable with States which provide low disqualifications. 
We belie the penalty provisions of existing law are inadequate and 
should be strengthened. The need to do so increases as benefit pro- 
visions are liberalized. 

Accordingly in our judgment the proposed language of the bill 
should be eliminated and there should be substituted language similar 
to that adopted in many other States which deny benefits completely 
to those who have voluntarily separated themselves from the labor 
market by voluntarily leaving their job, by serious misconduct, and by 
refusing to accept suitable work. Even though the maximum penalty 
provisions of existing law are very rarely employed they are in them- 
selves so innocuous that in our judgment it is unthinkable to eliminate 
them from the law and deny the Unemployment Compensation Board 
even the right to assess such lenient maximum penalties in cases of 
flagrant abuse. 

We recommend that the committee report a bill similar to H. R. 
10625, introduced by Mr. McMillan at our request, which corrects two 
characteristics of the District of Columbia law which we believe 
to be out of line at this time. ‘This bill does not temper with the tried 
and tested principle of paying benefits according to a table which sets 
the weekly amount at approximately one twenty-third of earnings 
during the high quarter in the base period and which provides 26 
weeks’ duration for those firmly attached to the labor market, but 
measures attachment to the labor market through the provision lim- 
iting total dollar benefits to one-third of total earnings during the 
base period. 

The bill adds five steps to the top of the table in existing law and 
establishes a maximum weekly benefit of $35. 

This bill contains in addition proposals which we believe will slow 
down or stop the further accumulation of funds in the District of 
Columbia unemployment compensation trust fund which on December 
31, 1957, totaled $58.6 million. This fund balance is approximately 
10 percent of the non-Government payroll and is unnecessarily high. 

Under the District of Columbia law each employer’s unemployment 
compensation tax rate is determined annually in accordance with the 
percentage of the balance remaining in his account in relation to his 
average annual payroll for the 3 preceding years. Rates are set at 
0.1, 0.5, 1.0, 1.5, 2.0, or 2.7 depending upon the percentage his balance 
bears to his average annual payroll. This is the principle generally 
followed throughout the country. It requires an cain to pay 
more money into the fund if (1) charges against his account reduce 
the balance below a reasonable level, and (2) if his payroll increases 
to the point where the balance is not adequate. An employer with a 
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steady payroll and either small or no charges will be favored by a 
lower tax rate. 

Approximately one-half the $58.6 million in the District fund repre- 
sents the total of balances to employers’ accounts. The remaining 
one-half of the fund is money accumulated since the law was enacted 
in the 1930’s, representing balances transferred from employers no 
longer in business and interest accumulation. 

Since employers’ tax rates annually vary in accordance with their 
experience, the effect of the taxing provisions is to reflect benefits 
paid out in higher tax rates. In other words, then, the system is 
geared to promptly replenish employer’s accounts with amounts paid 
out in the benefits. 

The District law contains a safety provision through which the tax 
rates of all employers would be automatically raised regardless of 
their individual experience if the total amount in the unemployment 
compensation fund drops below 5 percent of the total payroll in the 
District of Columbia. It has never been necessary to invoke this 
provision, and we believe that there never will be in this jurisdiction 
unless, of course, completely unrealistic benefit provisions are put into 
the law. 

We believe it is generally conceded that the District fund is un- 
necessarily large. Assuming that to be true, then, it logically fol- 
lows that steps should be taken to prevent it from growing any fur- 
ther. H. R. 10625 on pages 1, 2, 3, and 4 contains such provisions. 

It is proposed that all of the interest received on the fund be 
credited to employer’s accounts. Present law prescribes that each 
employer will be credited with the interest on his balance. The 
interest on the approximately $29 million not in employers’ bal- 
ances is credited to the unassigned portion of the fund. 

The crediting of all the interest to employers’ accounts would ob- 
viously delay the need for imposing higher taxes to some extent. 
This procedure is followed in many of the States. 

Here it is proposed that section 3 (c) (8) i be amended to reduce 
the percentage of the average annual payroll an employer must have 
in his balance before qui alifying for reduced rates. It has been esti- 
mated that the adoption of these reduced rates would result in an 
annual reduction of taxes amounting to $800,000. 

Section 3 on page 4 proposes a provision new to the District of 
Columbia but widely used in State laws. Under its terms any Dis- 
trict employer may, within 30 days after receiving his notice of con- 
tribution rate, make a voluntary payment into the fund. By doing 
so he would have the opportunity of maintaining a reduced rate if 
an increase is indicated in his notice, or he could, through making 
voluntary payment, reduce his tax rate to a lower brac ‘ket if that 
seemed advisable. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to reiterate that the board of trade 
very much appreciates the opportunity of presenting its views on 
your bill. 

Senator Morse. We are very glad to have your statement for the 
record. In view of the fact that you have commented at some length 
on H. R. 10625, I want to insert it in the record. 

Mr. epoctan, would you add to the record H. R. 10625 at the 
point where you inserted the other bills. In view of the fact that 
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Mr. Gunther has referred to it, I think it ought to go into the record 
at the beginning with the other bills. 

At this point I will insert in the record a letter I received from the 
District of Columbia Trucking Association, signed by Mr. Howat, 
with a copy of my reply to the same. The record should show that 
there was a duplicate letter sent on the same date to the chairman of 
the full committee, Senator Bible, but only one letter needs to be 
incorporated. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


District or CoLUMBIA TRUCKING ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1957. 
Hon. WayNE Morse, 
District of Columbia Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This association consists of some 200 private employers 
in the District of Columbia. All are engaged in the business of movement of 
property by motor vehicle, in businesses allied thereto, or in business in which 
they must provide necessary movements of property. Our membership includes 
trucking companies, dairies, oil and coal companies, newspapers, department 
stores, and haulers of food and other perishable commodities, to name a few 
types of enterprise we represent. 

The various employer members of our group employ some 10,000 employees 
and therefore are extremely interested in and alarmed by 8S. 1214, introduced 
by Senator Beall and entitled, “A bill to amend the District of Columbia Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act, as amended.” 

At the present time, the unemployment benefits available to residents of the 
District who are unfortunately unemployed are high. Any increase in the 
amount of such benefits, at this time, will place an unbearable burden on em- 
ployers to raise their pay scales in order to encourage potential workers to work, 
rather than to enjoy unemployment benefits while refusing employment for 
“technical” reasons. 

The present bill provides that under certain circumstances, an applicant for 
unemployment compensation may be disqualified from receiving benefits for a 
period of 4 to 9 weeks, with cancellation of benefits for a similar period. The 
proposed bill sets such disqualification at a flat 6 weeks and abolishes the can- 
cellation provision. In our opinion, the cancellation of benefits is a most effective 
measure to create the desire for job security among many people. Elimination 
of that provision will be detrimental to the best interests of those desiring a 
healthy economy in the Nation’s Capital. Certainly “model legislation” should 
create a healthy economy from all points of view if such legislation is a “good 
model.” 

The proposed bill adopts the “uniform principle” for paying benefits, which 
thus means that all applicants can receive benefits for 26 weeks regardless of 
base period earnings. This appears to be crusading, as only 12 States have the 
uniform principle, only 5 of them having a 26-week duration. We fail to see how 
employers can survive in the District of Columbia under an act that ‘greatly 
increases their costs, which already exceed those of competitors in the neighbor- 
ing States. Further increase in costs will accentuate the flow of business to 
the suburbs and thus create greater financial problems for the District of Co- 
lumbia by decreasing its tax revenues. 

In closing, let us state that we favor unemployment compensation benefits for 
deserving and unfortunate unemployed persons. Our members willingly accept 
the moral as well as the legal responsibility to help provide those benefits but 
respectfully request that you give conscientious and sincere thought to the above- 
mentioned matters and prevent the discussed changes in legislation in order that 
a healthy economic and thus a happy situation may exist in the District of 
Columbia. 

Sincerely yours, 


Y. K. Howat, President. 
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ApriL 8, 1957. 
Mr. Y. K. Howat, 
President, District of Columbia Trucking Association, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Howat: I appreciate receiving your letter of April 2, 1957, con- 
taining your views and that of your association, with respect to S. 1214, intro- 
duced by Senator Beall. 

You may be sure that I shall give consideration to your viewpoint as well as 
that of other interested parties in arriving at my decision on the measure. 

I can appreciate your concern about the provisions of the measure, and since 
I have always held to the principle that all parties should have their views 
considered when legislation is undergoing scrutiny, I am forwarding your 
letter to Mr. William P. Gulledge, counsel for the committee, with the request 
that it be brought to the attention of the subcommittee at such a time as 
hearings are scheduled. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, WAYNE MORSE. 


Senator Morser. I incorporate in the record at this point a letter 
I received as chairman of the subcommittee under date of April 18 
from the Automotive Trade Association, National Capital Area, 
signed by Maurice J. Murphy, executive vice president. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


AUTOMOTIVE TRADE ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE Morss, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and 
Safety 
Senate District Committee, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: This association, representing new car dealers in 
the District of Columbia and nearby Maryland and Virginia, is opposed to 8. 
3493, which would amend the District of Columbia Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act. It is felt here that the provisions of the bill would seriously affect 
the economic life of the District of Columbia. 

We are in favor of H. R. 10625, intro*uced by Mr. MeMillan. It is our under- 
standing that this bill would put the District of Columbia maximum benefits 
to where they would then be equal to the neighboring State of Maryland. 

We have been advised that the Washington Board of Trade will make more 
adequate statements in support of the position outlined above. 

Respectfully yours, 
Maurice J. MURPHY, 
Ezecutive Vice President. 

Senator Morsr. There will be inserted a letter that Senator Beall 
received from O. C. Nance, Central Business Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

(The letter referred to follows: ) 


CENTRAL BUSINESS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1958. 
Hon. J. GLENN BEALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR BEALL: In regard to the hearing scheduled for April 21, 1958, 
on the extension of unemployment compensation. I wish to express the views of 
the members of the Central Business Association, Inc. 

At our regular monthly meeting we unanimously adopted a resolution opposing 
extension of unemployment compensation and dollar increases beyond that al- 
ready fixed by law in the various States and jurisdictions such as the District 
of Columbia. Business contributes to this fund in proportion to their turnover 
in employment and any additional burden on business can cause more failures. 
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A reexamination of the dole as was done in England beginning in 1918, and 
the effects upon that nation, definitely spell disaster for our Nation if we at- 
tempt in any way to follow such an example. 

There are too many people in the District of Columbia at the present time 
drawing unemployment compensation without giving any thought to trying to 
earn a livelihood and this situation is not due to any shortage of available posi- 
tions for there are ample jobs in the area for skilled, semiskilled and unskilled 
labor. To verify this, one need only to open any local newspaper to find pages 
of help wanted ads. 

We are very obdurate in our belief that extending unemployment compensa- 
tion from 26 to 39 weeks will only tend to prolong the present, so-called recession ; 
for the recipients will have even less incentive to seek employment and become 
self supporting and the businesses carrying the burden of the expense will feel 
that the weight is too great. 

Anticipating your support, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
O. C. NANCE, Jr., President. 


Senator Morse. We have received a letter under date of April 2, 
1957, from the Department of Labor expressing its views on the Beall 
bill, S. 1214. The record should show that I am holding the record 
open for a report from the Department of Labor on S. 3493. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 2, 1957. 
Hon. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of Columbia, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR NEELY: I would like to express my views on 8. 1214, a bill to 
amend the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, as amended. 

I strongly recommend enactment of this bill, which is designed to carry out the 
President’s recommendation for improvement of the District of Columbia unem- 
ployment compensation law made in his budget message of this year. It is a 
part of the legislative program of the Department of Labor. Its purpose is to 
remedy certain defects in the 1954 amendments. Those amendments improved 
the law in some respects but also made it more difficult for some unemployed 
persons to receive benefits for the maximum period. 

S, 1214 would (1) provide 26 weeks of benefits for all persons who qualify and 
who remain unemployed that long; (2) establish a uniform 6-week period during 
which benefits will be postponed upon disqualification; (3) eliminate the existing 
provision for reduction of total benefits in the event of disqualification; and, 
(4) tighten wage qualification requirements to ensure that claimants are genu- 
inely attached to the labor market. 

The District law now provides, in effect, that an eligible claimant is entitled to 
receive benefits for 26 weeks or an amount equal to one-third of his base period 
earnings, whichever is the lesser. The one-third provision can work a hardship 
upon those District workers whose annual earnings are at a low level, particu- 
larly during periods of unfavorable economic conditions. Thus, if a claimant has 
received in benefits an amount equal to one-third of his earnings of the past year 
at any time short of 26 weeks, he will get no further benefits that year no matter 
how long his unemployment continues. The bill’s elimination of this one-third 
provision will assure that all qualified claimants will receive benefits for 26 
weeks if they remain unemployed that long. 

Present disqualification provisions are excessively stringent for inclusion in a 
sound unemployment insurance program. An individual who voluntarily quits 
work, is discharged by reason of misconduct, or refuses to accept suitable work, 
may be disqualified for a period of not less than 4 nor more than 9 weeks, 
depending upon the discretion of the administrative official handling the claim. 
I believe that a disqualification should run only for that period during which 
unemployment can be said to be attributed to his disqualifying act. Studies have 
shown that in a normal labor market a person actively looking for work will find 
employment within 6 weeks. Therefore, unemployment continuing for more than 
6 weeks cannot fairly be said to have any relation to any previous acts of the 
worker. §. 1214 would provide a uniform 6-week disqualification period. 
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The present law in effect imposes a second penalty based on the same act which 
postpones qualification for benefits. This is in the form of a reduction in total 
benefits payable in any one year equal to the number of weeks of disqualification 
multiplied by the weekly benefit amount. I believe that this second penalty is 
inequitable and that the 6-week disqualification period discussed above is all that 
is necessary to discourage those who might otherwise be tempted to take advan- 
tage of the unemployment insurance system. 

The present act provides a table of earnings requirements for each benefit level 
from $8 to $30 per week. The purpose of earnings requirements in an unemploy- 
ment insurance law is to limit benefits to those persons genuinely attached to the 
labor force. This purpose is defeated by provisions of the present act which 
permit someone who has worked hardly more than 3 months in a year to qualify 
for the maximum amount of benefits on the basis of that work. S. 1214 will 
permit a worker who does not meet the earnings requirement applicable to him 
to qualify only if he can meet the earnings requirement of 1 of the next 2 lower 
benefit levels in the table, Otherwise, he will not be entitled to benefits. Thus, 
people who are not genuinely attached to the labor force will be eliminated from 
the benefit system. This is especially desirable when the duration of benefits is 
being increased, as this bill proposes to do. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the submission of 
this report and that enactment of this bill would be in accord with the program 
of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T. O’CONNELL, 
Acting Secretary of Labor. 


May 15, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES T. O'CONNELL, 
Acting Secretary of Labor, 
United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. O'CONNELL: Senator Neely has asked me to acknowledge and thank 
you for your letter of April 2, 1957, pertaining to S. 1214, to amend the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, as amended. 

Please be assured we appreciate having your views on this important measure. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leo A. CAsEY, Clerk. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 6, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE Morsk, 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: This is in further response to your request for our com- 
ments on S. 3493, a bill to amend the District of Columbia Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1935, as amended. 

The bill would amend the District law to provide a maximum weekly benefit 
amount based on the average of weekly earnings, a uniform duration of 39 weeks 
of such benefits to all eligible claimants, and flat disqualification periods of 6 
weeks for quits, discharges, and refusals of suitable work. 

When the President signed the 1954 amendments which improved the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act in some respects, he pointed out 
that the act still had defects and that the process of improvement must be 
continued. For the past several years his economic reports have recommended 
improvement of this law. 

S. 1214 presently before the coiumittee embodies the administration’s recom- 
mendations for improving the duration and disqualification provisions of the 
present law. It would provide for a uniform 26 weeks duration of benefits for all 
eligible claimants. It would also establish a flat disqualification period of 6 
weeks, without further penalties, with respect to Claimants who are discharged 
for misconduct, who quit or who fail to apply for or accept suitable work. 
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The District law presently limits total payments to one-third of the base- 
period wages, which yields benefits for less than 26 weeks in a year for nearly 
half of the insured and eligible claimants. We believe that this limitation should 
be removed and that a uniform duration of 26 weeks should be assured to all 
eligible claimants who are unemployed that long. A uniform duration of 26 
weeks is based on experience and its adoption would substantially improve the 
District law. 

S. 3493 and §S. 1214 would amend the District law to provide a fixed 6-week 
period of postponement of benefits upon disqualification and remove the double 
penalty of reduction of benefit rights now attached to such disqualifications. We 
believe that any disqualification should merely postpone the payment of benefits 
for the period that the worker’s unemployment can be said to be due to his volun- 
tary act. The present law could operate so as also to deny him benefits at some 
future time when he becomes unemployed even though the unemployment is 
involuntary. 

S. 1214 also contains a provision which we believe would assure that only those 
claimants who are regularly attached to the covered labor force would be entitled 
to benefits. Under the present law, claimants who do not meet the total earnings 
requirement established for a particular weekly benefit may qualify for any lower 
weekly benefits to which their total earnings apply. S. 1214 would permit a 
claimant who cannot meet the total earnings requirement for a particular 
benefit level to qualify for benefits only if he can meet the requirements for either 
of the next two lower benefit amounts. This provision, in our opinion, would 
maintain the principle that in order to qualify for benefits, a claimant’s base 
period earnings must equal approximately 114 times his high-quarter earnings. 
At the same time, it would provide a degree of flexibility to accommodate claim- 
ants whose base-period earnings are almost sufficient to meet this standard. 
The adoption of this change in the qualifying requirement is advisable if duration 
is to be extended for a uniform period to all claimants. 

Finally, we believe that the maximum weekly benefit amount provided under 
the District law should be brought up to date with existing wage levels. In 
fiscal 1957, the present $30 maximum was less than two-fifths the average weekly 
wage in private employment. It is estimated that the $40 maximum as provided 
by S. 3647, also before the committee, would provide 58 percent of the covered 
workers with benefits of at least one-half their gross earnings. 

We favor enactment at this time of 8S. 1214 and of the provision in 8. 3647 
which would raise the maximum weekly benefit amount under the District law. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 7, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: This is in response to the oral request of May 5, 1958, 
by a member of your staff for our comments on S. 2419, a bill to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, and for other purposes. 

The bill would provide technical amendments to the act with respect to cover- 
age, the effect of bankruptcy, and other proceedings on certain payments, and 
assessment of penalties for late contributions. It would also amend the act’s 
provisions relating to repayment of benefits received subsequent to commission 
of fraud. 

This Department is in general accord with the provisions of 8S. 2419, but we 
recommend certain amendments to the bill. Our detailed comments are set 
forth in the enclosure of this letter. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


JAMES P. MITCHELL, Secretary of Labor. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR COMMENTS ON §. 2419 


1. The amendment of section 1 (b) (5) (F) of the District of Columbia Un- 
employment Compensation Act, as proposed in this bill, would broaden the scope 
of the provision which now excludes from coverage of the District law service 
performed for “a Senator, Representative, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner, 
insofar as such service directly assists him in carrying out his legislative duties.” 
As we understand the amendment, it is designed to assure exclusion from cover- 
age, retroactive to January 1, 1936, of certain services which were considered by 
the employing units affected as excluded employment but which it is now be- 
lieved might not be actually excluded by the current provisions of section 1 
(b) (5) (F#). 

Although we generally do not favor the narrowing of coverage under any 
State law, we do not oppose the proposed change inasmuch as (1) it would ap- 
parently exclude from coverage an insignificant amount of services, (2) it ap- 
pears consistent with prior intent of Congress as evidenced by enactment of the 
current provisions of section 1 (b) (5) (F), and (3) it would affect individuals 
whose need for unemployment insurance protection the Congress is presumably 
best qualified to determine. 

2. The proposed amendment of section 4 (b) of the District law would appar- 
ently resolve the present controversy between the District of Columbia Unem- 
ployment Compensation Board and the referee in bankruptcy whether contribu- 
tions on wages the payment of which is delayed by bankruptcy proceedings are 
to be paid at the rate effective in the year in which they are actually paid by 
the referee or at the rate effective during the year in which the employer is 
adjudged bankrupt. 

Since this change would facilitate the collection of contributions in such cases, 
this change would represent an improvement. 

It is not clear whether this change would have any effect on benefit rights 
of workers involved. If it means that such wages would become available for 
benefit purposes as of the date they would be deemed constructively paid, the 
amendment would have additional merit since it would expedite the computation 
and payment of benefits based on such wages. 

3. We have no objection to the proposed amendment of section 4 (c) (1) of 
the District law which would permit the suspension of interest charges on due 
but unpaid contributions during periods in which the payment of such con- 
tributions cannot be made because of a court order in bankruptcy, receivership, 
or probate proceedings. 

4. The proposed change in section 4 (c) (2) of the District law would postpone 
by 15 days the effective date of current provisions requiring assessment of penalties 
for late payment of contributions. Since this grace period apparently would not 
unduly delay the payment of contributions, and would eliminate some the agency’s 
current administrative work in connection with the waiving of such penalties, 
this Department favors this change. However, the proposed language of this 
section should be revised to make clear to which calendar quarter the contribution 
and wage reports, which must be filed on or before the specified date, relate. 
We recommend that the language preceding the comma in line 18, on page 2 of the 
bill, be revised to read as follows: 

“If contribution or wage reports are not filed on or before the fifteenth day of 
the second month following the close of the calendar quarter to which they relate 
or if contributions relating to such quarter are not paid on or before such 
day, * * *” 

5. The proposed amendment of section 4 (d) would change the order of priority 
for the claims of the District for contribution indebtedness of an employer when 
his business is dissolved or his assets are distributed. Under the present law, 
claims for contributions under the District Unemployment Compensation Act 
can be paid out of the assets only after the payment of United States and District 
taxes and wages (not exceeding $600 with respect to any individual). The pro- 
posed order of priority would be: (1) Wages (not exceeding $600 with respect 
to any individual), (2) United States taxes and claims for contributions under 
the District law, and (3) District taxes. Inasmuch as we have no information 
on the nature of the problem which it was designed to remedy, we have no com- 
ments on this amendment. 

6. The proposed changes in section 19 (e) would result in the following changes 
in the current provisions authorizing administrative disqualifications for fraud: 

(a) The current maximum disqualification period would be shortened. If 
amended as proposed, section 19 (e) would presumably preclude a disqualifica- 
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tion beyond the 1-year period following the claimant’s benefit year current at the 
time of the determination of fraud. Under the present law, the disqualification 
can be imposed for the remainder of the claimant’s benefit year current at the 
time of the offense, the 1-year period following such benefit year, and for an 
indefinite period “thereafter while any sum payable to the Board for the fund 
under the subsection (section 19 (e)) is still due and unpaid, unless the Board 
in its discretion shall decide, after the disqualification imposed has been served, 
to allow the claimant to file a claim for benefits and recoup from such benefits the 
amount still payable to the Board.” 

Although the proposed limit on the maximum disqualification period represents 
an improvement, we believe that the language of proposed section 19 (e) needs 
clarification. The proposed language appears to be contradictory with respect 
to when the disqualification period begins. Since the words “such benefit year,” 
in line 14 of the bill, apparently refer to the benefit year in which the fraudulent 
act occurred, they indicate an intent that the disqualification period begin with 
the date of the offense. The last sentence of the first paragraph, on the other 
hand, prohibits recovery of benefits properly paid “after the date of such fraud 
and prior to the date of the ruling of disqualification.” This indicates that the 
disqualification period would begin on the date on which it is determined that 
fraud was committed. 

In view of these inconsistencies in the proposed language, we recommend that 
consideration be given to revising section 19 (e) so that (a) the disqualification 
period would begin on the date on which it is determined that fraud was com- 
mitted, (6) such period could not extend beyond a specified overall time limit, such 
as 2 years after the determination of fraud, and (c) the period of disqualification 
could be satisfied only by weeks of otherwise compensable unemployment. Begin- 
ning the disqualification period with the date on which fraud is determined is 
preferable to beginning it with the date of the offense. Under the latter type of 
provision, the late discovery of the fraud can make the length of the disqualifica- 
tion period negligible. A provision disqualifying an individual for a specified 
number of otherwise compensable weeks is more effective than one under which 
the disqualification period can be satisfied merely by the passage of time. Whether 
an individual will actually suffer any penalty under the latter type of provision 
will depend upon the incidence of his unemployment during the disqualification 
period. If he happens to work throughout such period, he is not punished irre- 
spective of the length of the disqualification period imposed. 

In order to provide the District with an administrative disqualification pro- 
vision which would assure adequate punishment in all cases of fraud and which 
would be flexible enough to permit imposing of penalties which fit the offense, we 
suggest that consideration be given to enactment of 1 of the 2 following provisions: 

(i) A provision specifying the number of weeks of disqualification for 
each week for which a fraudulent claim was filed, as for instance, dis- 
qualification for 2 otherwise compensable weeks for each week fraudulently 
claimed. 

(ii) A provision specifying a flat disqualification period of otherwise 
compensable weeks (such as 3 or 4 weeks) for the first week in which the 
offense was committed and a specified number of additional otherwise com- 
pensable weeks (such as 2 weeks) for each additional week fraudulently 
claimed. 

(b) The authority to impose disqualifications under section 19 (e) would 
be transferred from the appeals tribunal to claims deputies, and the require- 
ment of a fair hearing prior to the imposition of a disqualification would be 
repealed. The present law requires that such disqualifications be imposed by 
appeals tribunal after affording the claimant a reasonable opportunity for a 
fair hearing. 

The Department of Labor favors this change. Since the bill provides that 
all “findings” made by a claim deputy pursuant to section 19 (e) “shall be sub- 
ject to review in the same manner as all other disqualifications made by a claim 
deputy of the Board” (lines 19-22), the proposed amendment would not jeopard- 
ize claimants’ benefit rights. Pursuant to the authority in this provision, a 
claimant could appeal any claims deputy’s determination with which he dis- 
agreed and would then be afforded a fair hearing before an appeals tribunal. 
At the same time, the amendment would relieve the appeals tribunal from hold- 
ing hearings in cases where they serve no useful purpose. For example, under 
the current law a hearing must apparently be held even though prior to such 
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hearing the claimant has admitted to a representative of the agency that he 
did file fraudulent claims. The administrative disqualification procedure re- 
sulting from this amendment would be improved and would be consistent with 
that followed in most of the States. It would also be less costly and more 
efficient than that prescribed by current provisions of section 19 (e). 

(3) The repayment and recoupment of benefits provision in section 19 (e) 
would be repeuled. We favor this repeal, as the present law includes two re- 
payment and recoupment provisions. The other, in section 19 (d), would be 
retained. It appears adequate to enforce the repayment or recoupment of bene- 
fits fraudulently obtained. 

The current provisions of section 19 (e) are especially objectionable in that 
they do not limit the recovery of benefi-s to those which were obtained through 
fraud. Therefore, the amount of benefits recovered could range from 1 weekly 
benefit amount to $780 (maximum total annual benefits). In some cases, such 
recovery could constitute a more severe administrative “fine” than the $100 
maximum criminal penalty which can be imposed under the current provisions 
of section 19 (a). Furthermore, since the current provisions set no specified 
time limit for repayment or recoupment of such benefits, they could bar some 
individuals from benefits for excessively long periods of time. 

We recommend that the last sentence of the first paragraph of section 19 (e) 
(lines 16-18 on p. 3 of the bill) be deleted, because it is no longer necessary. 
Presumably it was included to make clear that benefits properly paid after the 
first fraudulent act occurs and prior to the agency’s determination of fraud 
need not be repaid or recouped. But with the repeal of the provisions in section 
19 (e) which permit the recovery or recoupment of such properly paid bene- 
fits, repayment and recoupment of benefits would thereafter be governed by 
section 19 (d), which makes no provision for the recovery or recoupment of 
any benefit payments which were proper when made. 

The provisions in the second paragraph of section 19 (e) (lines 19 through 
22 on p. 3 of the bill) would be more meaningful if revised to read as follows: 

“All findings under this subsection shall be made by a claim deputy who shall 
issue a determination based on such findings. He shall give written notice of 
the determination and reasons therefor to the claimant and other parties inter- 
ested in the proceedings, together with a notice of appeal rights. Such deter- 
mination shall be subject to review in the same manner as all other determina- 
tions made under this act by a claims deputy of the Board.” 

In addition to the three proposed changes discussed above, we wish to point 
out that proposed section 19 (e) does not include provisions which would (a) 
set forth a time limit on the period following the offense in which a determina- 
tion of fraud may be made, and (0) prohibit the imposing of a disqualification 
under section 19 (e) when court proceedings have been undertaken against 
the claimant under the criminal penalty provisions in section 19 (a). 

The inclusion of such provisions would be desirable. A time limit would 
prevent the imposition of the disqualification at such a late date that it would 
place the claimant at a disadvantage to defend himself. We suggest that con- 
sideration be given to a 2-year period after the offense is committed. Such a 
change could be accomplished by inserting in line 10 on page 3 of the bill, after 
the word “has”, the phrase “within the preceding 24 months”, and by changing 
the phrase “who knowingly fails” in lines 11 and 12 to read “knowingly failed”. 
(The latter change should be made even though our suggestion for a time limit 
is not followed in order to make this phrase consistent with “has made” in 
line 10.) 

We believe that claimants who are disqualified under section 19 (e) should 
not be subject also to possible penalty under the provisions of section 19 (a). 
For this reason, we suggest that the following proviso be added to section 19 (e) : 
“Provided, however, That no disqualification shall be imposed under this sub- 
section if court proceedings have been instituted against the claimant pursuant 
to subsection (a).” 

Senator Morse. I would also like to insert a table taken from the 
report of the District Compensation Board, page 21, table 7, entitled 
“Experience-Rating Accounts Grouped by Rate, Average Tax Rates, 
and Estimated Savings in Employer Contributions Due Re: ulting 
from Experience-Rating Provisions, 1953-57.” 
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(The table referred to follows :) 


TaBLE 7.—Eavperience-rating accounts grouped by rate, average tax rates, and 
estimated savings in employer contributions due resulting from experience- 
rating provisions, 1953-57 
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Senator Morse. I have received a statement from Mr. John G. 
Scharf, Washington Building Congress, who was listed as a witness 
this morning. He has asked for permission to file his statement, 
rather than to testify. I grant him that permission and his statement 
will be inserted as his testimony at this point in the record. 

(The statement of Mr. John G. Scharf follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN G. SCHARF, WASHINGTON BUILDING CONGRESS 


The 1,400 members of the Washington Building Congress come from every 
branch of the metropolitan Washington construction industry. As you all know, 
construction workers receive high wages. On May 1 bricklayers and electrical 
workers will receive $3.90 per hour plus health and welfare benefits; plumbers 
will get $3.96; carpenters, $3.50; etc. One reason for these high hourly rates 
is that construction is a seasonal business. It is assumed that there will be 
a certain amount of unavoidable unemployment. The past winter with its heavy 
snows meant that a good many construction workers lost time. 

I bring this point up here to show how the high unemployment rates and 
extended periods of payments proposed in 8S. 3493 can work especial hardship 
to employers in our industry, which is experiencing some of the sharpest compe- 
tition in bidding for jobs which its members have ever faced. 

An example may help to bring out the point. Construction workers go from 
one employer to another. Except for a skeleton crew of key people, contractors 
may have hundreds of men on their payroll at one time and none at another if 
they have bid too high to get any jobs. If a contractor had just completed a big 
job and a number of workers could not immediately line up something else and 
applied for unemployment compensation, the contractor’s reserve would be 
greatly reduced. This is true under the present law, of course. But under 
S. 3493 the benefits would be more than twice as great as at present and could 
be extended 3 additional months and would not be limited to one-third of the 
base period pay. It is obvious that his rating would shoot up to 2.7 in a very 
short time. 

An example of what this means in dollars and cents is taken from actual fig- 
ures of a local subcontractor. His reserve in 1957 was $10,575.78, and for 1958 
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it is $8,240.82. His present tax is 1 percent. If only 20 men out of 90 or 100 
who had been working for him on a large job recently completed were to apply 
for unemployment compensation because they could not immediately locate 
another job, his reserve would be depleted in just a few weeks’ time. Twenty 
times sixty-one dollars, the maximum rate under the provisions proposed in 
S. 3498, would be $1,220 a week. His rate would quickly rise to 2.7 percent and 
would remain there for the considerable period of time it would take to build 
up his reserve account. The higher rate would also encourage more mechanics 
to apply for unemployment compensation, even though they expected to get 
another job in a short time. 

At first glance, it does not seem as if the difference between the lowest and 
highest unemployment-tax rate should be of great importance to an employer. 
On a $15,000-a-week payroll, the 0.1-percent tax would be $15 and the 2.7 tax 
would be $405 a week. Assuming that the job would last 12 weeks, the difference 
between $4,860 and $180 is $4,680. Many a job amounting to hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars has a spread of far less than $4,680 between the low and 
second-low bid, so this could easily mean the difference between getting and 
losing a job in today’s competitive market. 

The Washington Building Congress believes that an increase in the maximum 
payment from $30 to $35 is justified. This will bring the District of Columbia 
maximum payment above the national average of $33.09. But the formula 
proposed in S. 3493 would produce a maximum rate more than twice the present 
maximum and far higher than that being paid in any other State. 

The extension of time from 26 to 39 weeks also seems unjustified. In effect, 
it is substituting unemployment compensation for public assistance. When cou- 
pled with a formula which does not relate the recipient’s benefits to the actual 
time he has worked, and which makes him automatically eligible to the full 
39 weeks if he meets certain minimum standards, the burden on the employer is 
out of proportion to the benefits to the employee. In the case of construction, 
which, by its very nature, is subject to higher than average unemployment, this 
will add to the present very high cost of building. This constantly rising cost 
spiral is one reason for the recession we are undergoing. Some construction is 
already priced out of the market and is being postponed or abandoned. Cutting 
down unemployment, which is what all of us want, will not be achieved by adding 
to the already high cost of doing business. 

The Washington Building Congress requests, therefore, that, except for an 
increase from $30 to $35 maximum weekly payment, the provisions in the present 
law be retained, with certain adjustments which are proposed in a bill now 
being considered by the House of Representatives. 


Senator Morsr. I have received a statement from Senator Beall, 
who couldn’t be here in person this morning because of official business, 
and, as a courtesy to Senator Beall, I am going to read his statement 
dealing with S. 1214, S. 2419, and S. 3493. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I very much appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before your subcommittee to speak on the merits of 8S. 
1214, S. 2419, and 8. 3493. 

The former of these bills is designed to increase the rates of compensation to 
be paid to the unemployed under the provisions of the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act, as amended. 

The amendment to section 307 of title 46 of the District of Columbia Code, 
which is provi 1in S. 1214, seeks to increase the amounts to be paid. 


I am sure t_ « the committee has before it the exact amounts in dollars and 
cents which this ame 1d" ent provides, 

My bill furth u. .8 section 307 (d) to eliminate the alternative means of 
computation of compensation, thus providing coverage for a 26-week period, 


rather than coupling that period with a 3344-percent-of-wages amount, with 
a requirement to puv the lesser of the 2, as is now the law. 

The additional amendments which 8S. 1214 provides for computation of bene- 
fits for those who voluntarily become unemployed without good cause. 

My purpose in introducing this bill, Mr. Chairman, is simply that I feel that 
some alteration in unemployment compensation is necessary. I do not quibble 
with the differences in amounts which each of the two bills before you provides. 
I think that we should provide for additional compensation. 

My bill provides for less increase than does the other bill which you have 
before you. I am not wedded to the exact amounts in my bill. I think it 
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essential, however, that the principles of equity might serve as an excellent guide 
in determining the amounts to be contained in any bill which this committee 
reports. Certainly, while we make provision for increases in amount, we should 
be adamant that the unemployment periods for which compensation is paid are 
not resultant purely from the caprice and lethargy of the unemployed who may 
be such only for the reason that he wishes to be paid for doing absolutely 
nothing, and without good cause. 

I address myself now, Mr. Chairman, to S. 3493, which was introduced last 
March by the distinguished chairman of the subcommittee, Senator Morse. 

This bill, as ycu well know, is designed to permit greater coverage by the 
District of Columbia unemployment-compensation laws. I see no reason why 
employees who find themselves necessarily in need of unemployment compensa- 
tion at diverse times should not be covered by a more comprehensive act. 

The underlying feature of all of these bills is insurance, and I am positive 
that the District Committee, as well as all other persons, feel there is a great 
need for more positive legislation in the field. 

It would appear that we of this committee can indicate to all 48 States how we 
feel, and pass pilot legislation that may guide them. 

S. 2419 would, I am sure, eliminate certain problems that the original act 
never intended, and I, therefore, sincerely hope the subcommittee will favorably 
report this legislation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. Our next witness is Mr. Arthur Clarendon Smith, 
Jr., president, District of Columbia Trucking Association. 


Mr. Smith. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR CLARENDON SMITH, JR., PRESIDENT, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TRUCKING ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Smirn. I am Arthur Clarendon Smith, Jr., president of the 
District of Columbia Trucking Association, an employer group of 
about 200 companies with a fleet of approximately 8,000 vehicles. 
We agree with the position of the board of trade. With that, I might 
say no more, but I have a few notes, if I may. 

Senator Morse. Go right ahead in your own way. 

Mr. Smiru. We have found that these certain fraudulent cases are 
the cases that bring us here, possibly. They ruin our beneficial rating, 
and it is fundamental that those that are rightly entitled to it probably 
should be given more money, but these other cases that give us so much 
concern, yet we can never hg that they are fraudulent because of 
the unfortunate position which we are in, bring us here to object to 
the increase. Here we are with one group of people who are paying 
another group of people objecting to paying these extended benefits 
which, in effect, tend to destroy the initiative of the very group of 
people who need it most, or need to be motivated most. 

Unfortunately, in the past we seem to be driving many businesses 
right out of Washington, D. C., because of our model bills, or the 
giveaway bills or legislation, and certainly these businesses that have 
moved out have good reason. | 

We personally regret that in our own company we were contemplat- 
ing such a move, but were not able to finance it, several years ago. If 
that were the case, I wouldn’t be here now. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Smith, would you supply the subcommittee with 
a list of businesses that have been moved out of the District of Columbia 
because of dissatisfaction with model legislation that the Congress has 


passed ? 
Mr. Smrru. I know of some that I can supply. 
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Senator Morse. Let the record show that it will be kept open for 
Mr. Smith to supply us with a memorandum in support of that con- 
tention. 

Mr. Smiru. The board of trade has a great program of trying to 
bring businesses into this area, and yet there seem to be more moving 
out than are moving in; that is, in the District of Columbia area. 

Senator Morsr. Do you have any evidence, Mr. Smith, of any busi- 
ness that has advised the board of trade or any other employer asso- 
ciation of refusal to come into the District of Columbia because of any 
existing legislation ? 

Mr. Suiru. I don’t know personally. I could contact the board of 
trade and I am sure I could find some. 

Senator Morse. Will you supply us with that information? Let the 
sen be open for the supplying for the record of that information 
as well. 

Mr. Smirn. The only problem we can really bring to your attention 
is the fact that these particular cases I refer to, which are near frandu- 
lent cases which cannot be proven fraudulent, are the ones that give us 
the most trouble and cause us to be down here. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. 

The next witness is Mr. James F. Fort, assistant to the general 
counsel, American Trucking Association. We are very glad to have 
you with us, Mr. Fort. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES F. FORT, ASSISTANT TO THE GENERAL 
COUNSEL, AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Forr. My name is James F. Fort, and I am assistant to the 
general counsel of the American Trucking Association, Inc., with 
offices at 1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

The association has affiliated associations in all States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and represents all forms of motor carriers of prop- 
erty—both private and for hire. 

It is the policy of ATA to assist State associations, upon their re- 
quest, in legislative matters and I am accordingly here today to sup- 
port the presentation made by the District Trucking Association. In 
addition we appear before you as an employer of approximately 300 
people in the District of Columbia. 

A third reason for the interest of a national trade association in this 
legislative proposal is the frequently made assertion that this proposal, 
if enacted, would be a model law for all of the 48 States. Thus this 
proposal goes far beyond the boundaries of the District in its effect. 

It should be noted at the outset that we support the proposal for 
a legislative change in the unemployment compensation law which has 
been advocated by the board of trade witness. This proposal (H. R. 
10625) is now pending before the House District Committee. Its 
provisions have been explained and will not be repeated in my state- 
ment. 

We oppose S. 3493 and S. 1214 today for several reasons. My testi- 
mony is directed principally at S. 3493 as I understand that it in- 
cludes, and goes beyond the proposals of S. 1214. 
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Initialiy we oppose S. 3493 because of the drastic increase which 
it would make in the maximum weekly benefits payable to unemployed 
persons in the District. We recognize that the present $30 per week 
1s low and that it does not provide adequate compensation. 

We have therefore, as pointed out, supported the board of trade 
provision that this be increased to $35 per week. On the other hand, 
to propose an increase of more than 100 percent to a maximum of 
$61 per week will have an adverse effect upon employers and employees 
alike. 

In a period of recession or during prosperous times it is necessary 
that we have an adequate labor force and that we have sound business 
conditions to utilize this labor force. Increasing unemployment bene- 
fits to the point proposed in this bill will work against the labor force 
and against the soundness of the business community. By placing 
& premium on idleness it will reduce the labor force. By placing an 
extremely heavy burden on employers it will be an added factor in 
destruction of sound business conditions. 

To increase these benefits to this point would be to step far ahead 
of the neighboring States of Maryland and Virginia. It is our fear 
that those persons whom this committee characterized as “few ma- 
lingerers” might grow by leaps and bounds if the District benefits 
jumped so far ahead. 

A second point which we wish to oppose strongly is the language to 
create a uniform benefit period of 39 weeks. To increase these benefits 
from the present level to this extreme period would again place a 
premium on idleness. 

It must be borne in mind that the average period of payment today 
is 12.6 weeks which is better understood perhaps by saying over 3 
months. To increase the duration to almost 10 months seems without 
basis unless it is being proposed as an emergency antirecession measure. 

If this is its purpose it appears unnecessary as proposals have al- 
ready been made to the Congress (and they are actively under con- 
sideration) which would provide emergency legislation in the field 
of duration extensions. 

The final provision to which we wish to direct our opposition is that 
which relates to disqualifications for those persons voluntarily quitting 
work, those who are discharged for cause or those who refuse suitable 
work. 

This committee’s report on S. 1835 of the 84th Congress states that 
the purpose of disqualifications is “to protect the fund from claims 
during a period when the claimant’s unemployment is due to his dis- 
qualifying act * * *” That report (S. Rept. No. 671, 84th Cong., 
1st sess.) also states that a reduction in benefits in addition to the 
waiting period “is in effect double jeopardy.” 

The committee is aware that many States have such provisions and 
it is our view that such a penalty is just and proper. It constitutes 
no more double jeopardy than the frequent punishment of “fine or 
imprisonment or both” which is imposed for criminal acts. 

Further, to place all disqualifications on the same basis equalizes 
the disqualifying act of the employee. Under the present law the 
person who voluntarily quits may receive only a slight reduction 
whereas the person who is discharged for serious acts of misconduct 
may receive a more severe reduction. This, it is submitted, is in 
accord with simple justice. 
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On the basis of the foregoing arguments, the American Trucking 
Association, Inc., respectfully requests that the subcommittee not 
favorably consider these proposals. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Fort, that is a very able presentation of your 
statement in opposition to the legislation, and it certainly deserves 
the very careful analysis of this committee, which it will receive. 

The next witness will be Mr. Pritchard, executive vice president, 
Merchants & Manufacturers Association. He has asked that his pre- 
pared statement be submitted in lieu of his personal testimony. His 
request is granted, and his statement will be printed at this point in 
the record. 

(The statement of Mr. E. A. Pritchard is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Ff, A. PRITCHARD, REPRESENTING THE MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is lh. A. Pritchard. I am executive vice president of the Merchants 
& Manufacturers Association and I appear here today by direction of my board of 
governors in opposition to the bills now before this committee. We are in com- 
plete agreement with the statement presented by the Washington Board of 
Trade. 

The Merchants & Manufacturers Association is composed of 400 of the leading 
business firms which operate well over 1,000 stores and other establishments in 
the District of Columbia and its suburbs and which employ many thousands of 
citizens in the Washington metropolitan area. 

I would like to respectfully point out that it is becoming increasingly more 
difficult for our employer member firms to remain in business in Washington 
and one important reason for this is the high unemployment compensation rates 
paid by District employers. The present rate has resulted in approximately 
a 90-percent increase over the previous rate which some of our members are 
paying. If these bills are passed, the present rates will be increased tre- 
mendously. 

S. 2419, as we understand it, would result in a possible case of a claimant 
receiving approximately $61 per week. If enacted, it would make the District 
of Columbia law by far the most liberal in the United States and operating costs 
of employers would soar. The proposed increases would be considerably in 
excess of the maximum weekly amount paid by Maryland (where the maximum 
without dependents is $830 and the disqualifications more severe than our present 
ones) and Virginia (where the maximum is $30 for 18 weeks). It is obvious 
that District of Columbia firms would be placed in an extremely undesirable 
relative position with branch store operations in nearby suburbs and with 
employers in nearby States. 

S. 2419 if passed would set a pattern for other States, since the District is 
treated as one of the States when considering State legislation of this nature— 
and we do not believe that private employers in any State can afford any addi- 
tional increases which would raise the rates this high. 


Senator Morse. Mr. McGarraghy, representing the Washington 
Restaurant Association, who wished to testify today, has asked the 
chairman for permission to substitute a written statement in lieu of 
his presenting his testimony. 

The request is granted and his statement will be incorporated into 
the record at this point. 

(The statement of Mr. Alfred McGarraghy follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED A. MCGARRAGHY, PAST PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON 
RESTAURANT ASSOCIATION 


My name is Alfred A. McGarraghy. I own and operate Sholl’s Downtown 
Cafeteria, 511 14th Street NW., and I am chairman of the public affairs com- 
mittee of the Washington Restaurant Association. I am appearing in behalf 
of our 800 members in the District of Columbia. These firms who transact 
approximately 85 percent of all the food and beverage service in the District 
do not wish to see S. 3493 enacted into law. 
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We realize that our city and our Nation is at the moment in the midst of an 
everchanging economy, which reflects everchanging moods of its people and its 
businesses. We further realize that we must change our stride as the pace of 
business changes. However, we must never forget the sound principles upon 
which our economy is based. 

A very necessary part of our economy, our unemployment systems, was set 
up on sound insurance principles. The system is designed to furnish unem- 
ployment benefits to tide a qualified unemployed person over a reasonable period 
of time when, through no fault of his own, he is out of work and unable to 
secure work even though he is conscientiously seeking employment. By this 
system, his purchasing power is preserved. By definition he deserves this 
benefit because he has previously established a work record and he is able bodied 
and willing to work. It is not given to him because he is unable to work or even 
because he needs the money. 


COMPUTATION OF BENEFITS 


The new benefit formula proposed in this bill is not practical. It throws bene- 
fits way out of line with actual take-home pay and in some cases in our industry 
would actually make unemployment desirable. To agree to a jump of the 
present maximum benefits of $30 per week to the proposed high rate of approxi- 
mately $60 per week would be asking many employees to take a paid vacation. 
This would be true, human nature being as it is, and is in no way meant to 
reflect upon the thousands of fine, loyal employees in our industry. 

The businessmen of Washington have been studying the unemployment com- 
pensation law over the last year. A bill has been introduced in the House of 
Representatives which would increase benefits in a proper proportion and it 
has the backing of all major segments of the industry of Washington. It is 
H. R. 10625. 


METHOD OF PAYMENT 


The uniform principle of payments of benefits as proposed in the bill defeats 
all efforts to conduct the program on a sound insurance basis. This uniform 
principle would cause benefits to be paid for 39 weeks flat regardless of the 
amount of the high quarter wages of the claimant. Our sound law today re- 
quires that the benefits be paid out in relation to the wages earned. This benefit 
period can be for as long as one-half of a year or the claimant may receive 
benefits equal to one-third of his earnings during the base period which establishes 
his benefit amount, whichever is the lesser. 

Our present system of payment plus an adjustment in benefits, which I will 
discuss, puts us above the national average. 


DISQUALIFICATION 


It is important in my way of thinking to have disqualification clauses which 
will protect the financial reserves of the program and give the qualified claimant 
all he deserves. 

The proposed bill provides for a flat 6 weeks’ waiting period with no cancel- 
lation of benefits in the case of a person who walks off the job and quits, or who 
is discharged for misconduct, or who refuses suitable work. This is a relaxa- 
tion of the disqualifications we now have, which have been generally very ac- 
ceptable and workable. This relaxation is, in effect, a “gift” to those who are 
discharged for misconduct and could be an inducement for workers to quit a 
job. It comes at a time when many conscientious, loyal workers, who were laid 
off, are looking to unemployment compensation for help. If anything, the dis- 
qualifications should be strengthened, not weakened. 

Our unemployment compenstion system was not designed for full employment 
years but was designed specifically for times as we now have with us. In our 
estimation, our present law has met the challenge in nearly every respect. We 
believe that the changes as proposed in H. R. 10625 will give us an adequate, 
workable law. 

As I understand it, we are not here to talk of emergency legislation but of a 
law our businessmen and their employees must live with for years to come, day 
in and day out. An insurance program such as this cannot and should not be 
juggled around to meet every change of the economic wind. 

For the reasons outlined above, we cannot recommend the enactment of this 
bill into law and vigorously oppose its passage. 
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Senator Morse. I shall declare a recess until 2 p. m. I want to 
finish these hearings today, and if anybody wants to submit a pre- 
pared statement in lieu of testimony, it will be granted. 

Dr. Coorrer. I would like to do that, sir. Iam Dr. Cooper. 

Senator Morsr. Dr. William Cooper, representing the policy com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia Medical Soc iety has asked for per- 
mission to file a statement instead ‘of personally testifying. His re- 
quest is granted and the statement will be incorporated at this point 
in the record. 

(The statement of Dr. William Cooper follows :) 

APRIL 18, 1958. 
SENATE District COMMITTEE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : The District of Columbia Medical Society desires to go on record 
as opposing 8S. 3493, a bill to amend the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act. 

Almost all the physicians and surgeons of the District of Columbia employ 
two or more aids in their office. This bill would increase the cost of practicing 
medicine greatly, raising the unemployment tax rate. The proposed new formula 
would result in maximum benefits higher than anywhere else in the Nation. 

The bill would propose uniform duration of benefits for 39 weeks regardless 
of earnings during the base period. The bill would propose a flat 6 weeks waiting 
period with no cancellations for persons who voluntarily quit work or no are 
discharged for misconduct, or who refuse suitable work. 

We respectfully suggest that the drastic changes provided for in 8. 3493 be 
rejected by your committee. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. Cooper, M. D. 
Chairman, Public Policy Committee, 
District of Columbia Medical Society. 

Senator Morse. The hearing is recessed until 2 p.m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed to re- 
convene at 2 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Morse. The hearing will come to order. 

The next witness will be Mr. A. Graham Shields, managing diree- 
tor of Oil Heat Institute. 

He may come in later. 

Mr. Maurice G. Long, representing the Laundry & Dry Cleaning 
Association of the District of Columbia. 

We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Long, and you may proceed 
in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE G. LONG, JR., REPRESENTING THE 
LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANING ASSOCIATION OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. Lone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; my name is Maurice G. Long, 
Jr. I am president of the Pioneer Laundry Co., 920 Rhode Island 
Avenue NE., Washington, D. C., which is a member of the Laundry 
& Dry Cleaning Association of the District of Columbia, on whose 
behalf I appear. 

We appear here today to express to you the position of the laundry- 
dry cleaning industry with respect to the proposed amendments to the 
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unemployment compensation law of the District of Columbia as set 
forth in the provisions of 8. 1214 and 8. 3492. 

Inasmuch as the board of trade has presented to the committee the 
technical objections to the bills, our presentation will be confined to the 
practical application of the law, based on our experience over the past 
several years. 

The position of the laundry-dry cleaning industry with respect 
to unemployment compensation is typical of most industries in Wash- 
ington, such as the heking, newspaper, insurance, public utilities, and 
dairy industries, in that we are stable employers, with very small 
seasonal or year-to-year fluctuations in our employment. 

Despite this record, we find that out of 21 member plants in our 
association located in the District of Columbia, all 21, or 100 percent 
are currently contributing in excess of the minimum unemployment 
compensation tax rate. The average rate paid is 1.1 which is 1 percent 
higher than the minimum. 

In order that the importance of this legislation to our industry may 
be emphasized, let me say at this point that while we are individually 
“small business,” we have relatively big payrolls; 62 percent of our 
sales dollar is paid out in salaries and wages—an estimated $10 million 
per year in the metropolitan area—by the industry. 

Obviously the impact on us of any legislation imposing an increase 
in the taxes on payrolls is tremendous. Furthermore, such legisla- 
tion would tend to increase rather than decrease the exodus of com- 
mercial establishments from the District of Columbia into nearby 
Maryland and Virginia. 

The result will be an increase in the tax burden of those remaining 
and a demand for additional Federal funds to help defray the cost 
of running an industry-free, Government-dominated city. 

For illustration, let me cite the monetary effect on my own plant. 
We employ 170 people and have a $500,000 annual payroll. Last year, 
we contributed approximately $2,000 to the fund. Under present 
rates, our contribution could go to $12,000. For perspective, the dif- 
ference of $10,000 is almost one-third of our average profit before 
taxes for the last 5 years and equal to our average Federal income taxes. 

Senator, we are not opposed to unemployment benefits for the 
honest worker who is unemployed through no fault of his own, but no 
system of benefits can be maintained if it encourages exploitation by 
people who just do not want to work. 

It is a deplorable public policy that tempts people to avoid work 
and eliminates all incentive to seek and accept new work. It is unfair 
to the honest and conscientious worker and to all citizens who must 
ultimately pay the bill. 

Technicalities and loopholes in the original statute, which produced 
a host of glaring defects and inequities, were removed to some extent 
by the enactment of certain amendments in 1954. 

We felt at the time those amendments were under consideration, 
and so stated in our testimony before the committee, that the abuse 
of our unemployment compensation program could be kept to a mini- 
mum only by the adoption of corrective legislation with effective dis- 

ualification provisions which would preclude the misuse of these 
unds by persons whose claims were not legitimate under the purposes 
of the law. 
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We reiterate that position now by opposing the enactment of S. 3493 
and S. 1214 which would have the effect of : 

1. Paying benefits in lavish amounts to persons who have volun- 
tarily quit their jobs; 

2. Paying benefits to those who are not genuinely attached to the 
labor market ; 

3. Fostering idleness at public expense ; 

; o Encouraging deception, fraud, chiseling and raids on the reserve 
unds ; 

5. Failing to recognize the necessity of establishing a relationship 
between the employee’s average weekly earnings and i total benefit 
amount. 

Naturally, I can speak most authoritatively of cases in the plant 
that I operate. The following analysis is based on that plant’s experi- 
ence for the last 3 years ending June 30, 1957 under the existing law— 
the latest report we have received. 

Please bear in mind that some of these individuals drew the major 
portion of their benefits prior to or following the period analyzed 
and therefore their full benefit payments are not included. 


Summary 





Cases | Percent, | Cost in | Percent, 
cases benefits cost 








Laid off__...... pA sede dastt an diab ate deh cade wn dead bd and ch geen 2 9 $450. 00 8.0 
Dismissed for cause (chronic intoxication, carrying concealed 
weapons, et cetera) ___ a : baka a 2 | 10 720. 69 15.0 
Dismissed as undependable (excessive absence and tardiness) --_| 4 | 19 866. 29 17.0 
io nial nigitme manne dang enses at or wowitadenanmeie -| 13 2 | 3,070.75 60.0 
an hd a lad a1} 100 | 8, 107.73 | 100.0 





While these statistics are for one plant, they are typical of the ap- 
plication of the law to our industry. 

In the light of such figures, we find it difficult to understand how 
any fair-minded person can believe that the law should be further 
liberalized with regard to waiting period and disqualification. 

Such data certainly substantiates our contention that the disquali- 
fication provisions of the law should be strengthened rather than 
wane’ as proposed by the amendments offered in S. 3493 and 8S. 
1214. 

In conclusion, we respectfully submit that in lieu of the proposed 
legislation which will result in a demoralization of our unemployment 
social structure, the committee give careful consideration to a further 
strengthening of the disqualification provisions by requiring those 
who voluntarily quit their jobs to return to gainful employment be- 
fore becoming eligible for unemployment compensation benefits. 

We also suggest that the committee give consideration to the provi- 
sions contained in H. R. 10625, introduced by Mr. McMillan, which 
will correct some of the administrative features of the law as well as 
provide a realistic increase in potential benefits to the legitimate un- 
employed worker. 

I wish to thank the committee for having been given an opportunity 
to present our views on the proposed legislation. 
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Senator Morse. Mr. Long, we are very glad to have your statement 
and it certainly raises some problems that this committee has got to 
consider before we write up any final bill so I would like to have the 
attention of Mr. Gulledge and Mr. Lee for a moment, of the committee 
staff. 

In going through the record I want you to prepare for me a memo- 
randum bearing on the following problems: 

No. 1, is the problem of malingering. I want to be certain that 
any bill that we finally pass has adequate procedures in the bill for 
checking malingerers so that the law cannot be used as it now is al- 
leged to be. I suspect in some instances there is great merit to the con- 
tention that there are those who have some excuse for not working 
but still want to look upon this law as the source of income. 

We have got to try to find out to what extent there are even iso- 
lated cases in which there may be 2 or 3 in the same family who are 
making use of this law with the result that the total family income is 
enough for the family to get along on for its particular standard of 
living reasonably well. 

I am concerned about the problem of malingering. 

Second, I am concerned also about the policies that are followed, 
procedure that exists for these policies that give to the unemployed 
worker a very broad discretion in determining what work he will or 
will not accept. 

One of the purposes of the unemployment insurance law was to meet 
just such emergency periods that we are now going through, and my 
comments are not to S interpreted as any conclusions on my part. 

But as it is problem-raising, and I want to know to what extent 
either under the existing law or any of the proposed bills that are 
before this committee that unemployed X is given a very wide lati- 
tude in determining what jobs he will or will not accept, because part 
of this law, part of the purpose of this law, in my judgment, is not 
only to provide some income for the individual who is unemployed but 
it is also to provide an inducement to help people get employed, and 
if the evidence discloses that a lot of people are drawing unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits just because the job has not come along that 
they think they are particularly qualified to perform, I think we had 
better take a long look at that procedure or provision from the stand- 
point of seeing to what extent the objective of the unemployment in- 
surance law is being abused. 

It is perfectly obvious on the basis of my general attitude that I 
would favor a liberal unemployment insurance law, but a liberal un- 
employment insurance law in my book does not mean liberality in 
imposing upon the taxpayers on the part of people who want to duck 
work, 

I never go along for abuse and I am not going to do it in connection 
with this law. I don’t know to what extent the final record will show 
support for liberalization of this law along the line of the bill that 
I have introduced. , 

But I do think we have got to demonstrate in a report of this com- 
mittee that we have faced up to the charges of abuses. And we have 

ut in provisions of the law that would check any abuses that can be 
emonstrated. I am not making accusations of abuses, but simply say- 
ing, however, that the record already shows, on the part of witnesses, 
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that they fear that there is a danger that proposals before us may be 
subject to abuse. 

It happens to be our job, as legislators, to try to pass legislation 
that cannot be used abusively. That is all I want to say. I think it 
outlines what I have in mind. I want both of you, as you work on 
this record, to keep that in mind. 

Mr. GuuuepGr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lone. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Morse. Has Mr. Shields come in? Not yet? 

Mr. John Scharf, past president of the Washington Building Con- 
gress? I have already put his statement in the rec ord. 

Mr. John D. Fitzgerald, tax chairman, Central Business Associa- 
tion? Is Mr. Fitzgerald here? 

Find out if Mr. F itzgerald wants to file a statement for the record. 

Does anyone here wish to testify that I have not heard ¢ 

Then we will close the hearing with the understanding that the 
record will be kept open until W ednesday at 5 p. m., and I would 
like to have counsel notify all the witnesses who testified this morn- 
ing they will have until Wednesday at 5 p. m. to file any rebuttal 
memorandums that any one of them may wish to file in regard to any 
testimony any witness has given today or statement filed. 

I shall close the record at 5 p. m. Wednesday, and I shall ask for 
an executive meeting of the subcommittee before the end of the week. 

There being no more witnesses to hear, we stand in adjournment. 

| want to insert in the record a speech, when I secure a copy of it, 
that I understand was given by Mr. Larson, who was then Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, in the course of which speech the quotation from 
the AFL News Reporter of January 7, 1955, was made. 

I would like to have the full speech made a part of the record so 
that we can study the quotation in connection with the entire speech. 

We will now stand in adjournment. 

(Whereupon, at 2:30 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION ACT 


THURSDAY, MAY 1, 1958 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Pusiic Hearn, 
EpucatTIon, AND SAFETY OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON THE District or CoLUMBLA, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:30 a. m., in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee room, United States Capitol Building, 
Senator Wayne Morse presiding. 

Present : Senator Morse. 

Also present: Leo A. Casey, clerk.; William P. Gulledge, counsel ; 
Donald P. Feldman, associate counsel ; Charles Lee, assistant clerk. 

Senator Morse. The hearing will come to order. 

On April 21, 1958, in the hearing relating to unemployment com- 
pensation in the District of Columbia, before this subcommittee, Mr. 
Arthur Clarendon Smith, Jr., president of the District of Columbia 
Trucking Association, testified in regard to unemployment insurance 
legislation. 

In the course of his testimony, at page 76, he said: 


Unfortunately, in the past we seem to be driving many businesses right out 
of Washington, D. C., because of our model bills, or the giveaway bills or legis- 
lation, and certainly these businesses that have moved out have good reason. 

We personally regret that in our own company we were contemplating such 
a move, but were not able to finance it several years ago. If that were the case, 
I wouldn’t be here now. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Smith, would you supply the subcommittee with a list of 
businesses that have been moved out of the District of Columbia because of dis- 
satisfaction with model legislation that the Congress has passed? 

Mr. Smiru. I know of some that I can supply. 

Senator Morse. Let the record show that it will be kept open for Mr. Smith 
to supply us with a memorandum in support of that contention. 

Mr. Smiru. The board of trade has a great program of trying to bring busi- 
nesses into this area, and yet there seem to be more moving out than are 
moving in; that is, in the District of Columbia area. 

Senator Morse. Do you have any evidence, Mr. Smith, of any business that 
has advised the board of trade or any other employer association of refusal to 
come into the District of Columbia because of any existing legislation? 

Mr. SmiruH. I don’t know personally. I could contact the board of trade, 
and I am sure I could find some. 

Senator Morse. Will you supply us with that information? Let the record 
be open for the supplying for the record of that information as well. 

Mr. SmitrH. The only problem we can really bring to your attention is the 
fact that these particular cases I referred to which are near fraudulent cases 
which cannot be proven fraudulent are the ones that give us the most trouble 
and cause us to be down here. 


Senator Morse. It has been the observation of the chairman of this 
committee that the type of argument that Mr. Smith used is somewhat 
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of a pattern argument used frequently by the professional staffs of 
chambers of commerce and boards of trade. 

It seldom represents the actual, honest point of view of individual 
members of chambers of commer ce and boards of trade. 

It has been the chairman’s observation that it is a typical chamber 
of commerce propaganda device. 

They are what I have referred to in my own State as “scarecrow” 
arguments, for when you analyze them, they have little or no basis in 
fact. 

When this Senator presides at any subcommittee hearing in the 
Senate and witnesses appear before him, he will always insist, when- 
ever witnesses make accusations and charges and present such argu- 
ments, that they be in position to document those arguments. 

If there is any type of testimony that this chairman will not coun- 
tenance it is the glittering generality which cannot be or is not 
documented by the witness ; and when a witness uses it this chairman 
will always give the witness an opportunity to subsequently docu- 
ment his ‘charge, as I did in this instance, in connection with Mr. 
Smith. 

It is difficult to sit here in the Senate to try to function as an 
alderman for the District of Columbia and to try to pass legislation 
which you think is going to be helpful to the District and then have 
spokesmen for the board of trade or any other group come before you 
to make charges that the legislation that you pass, labeled “model 
legislation”, is working to the detriment ‘of the businesses in the 
District of Columbia. 

Let this once and for all establish the fact that so long as this 
chairman of the subcommittee serves on the District Committee, he 
doesn’t intend to sit and to give countenance to those arguments unless 
the board of trade representatives and the union representatives or 
representatives of any other group document their charges; because 
when one of them appears before any subcommittee over which I pre- 
side, I want him to recognize that testimony is a very solemn thing, 
and when testimony is presented to a Senate committee, the committe e 
is entitled to a documentation of the allegations contained therein. 

On April 22, the committee received from Mr. Smith the following 
letter : 

Dear SENATOR: To answer your question of firms who were recently located 
in the District of Columbia and have moved to Maryland or Virginia suburbs, 
here are a list of a few that stand out on quick investigation : 

General Motor Corp.—office moved to Virginia. 
Royal Crown Cola plant moved to Virginia. 

O’Boyle Tank Lines office moved to Virginia. 

Hot Shoppes office moved to Maryland. 

Tom’s Auto Service moved to Maryland. 

Joyce Iron Works moved to Virginia. 

Heron Todd Steel Construction Co. moved to Virginia. 

Here is a group of a few firms who have moved part or are actively planning 
to move more of their facilities to the suburbs: 

1. Government Employees Insurance Co, to Maryland 

2. Emerson Research Corp. to Maryland 

3. Gichner Iron Works to Maryland 

4. National Publishing Co. 

5. Henry B. Gilpin Wholesale Drug Co. 

Recently the District of Columbia Commissioners requested the board of 
trade to make a study of firms that had or were planning to move outside the 


District of Columbia. The board of trade has just organized a select committee 
to investigate and survey this problem which plans to make its report shortly 
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after the first of June. I am sure they will be most happy to furnish as many 
copies of their report as you want when they have completed their investigation. 

This select committee is approaching the problem from a three phrase analysis 
to find out the following : 

1. Why firms have left the District of Columbia in recent years? 

2. Why firms now in the District of Columbia are actively planning to locate 
outside the District of Columbia? 

8. And, why firms that recently settled in the District of Columbia area 
actually located themselves outside the District of Columbia ? 

Certainly this report should be most enlightening when completed and will 
throw new light on the problems of the District of Columbia and its business 
appeal to new and old business firms. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR CLARENDON SMITH, JR. 

I then sent a letter to each one of the firms mentioned in Mr. Smith’s 
letter. 

My letter to them reads as follows: 


During the course of hearings on proposed changes in the unemployment 
compensation law of the District of Columbia, it was alleged that: “Unfor- 
tunately, in the past we seem to be driving many businesses right out of Wash- 
ington, D. C., because of our model bills, or the giveaway bills or legislation, 
and certainly these businesses that have moved out have good reason.” 

Inasmuch as the name of your firm has been supplied the subcommittee as 
one to which the foregoing might apply, it is requested that a representative of 
your organization attend the open hearing scheduled for Thursday, May 1, 1958, 
at 9:30 a. m. in room P-38, the Capitol, Washington, D.C. Your representative 
should be prepared to offer testimony to the extent to which the decision to 
relocate your operations was based upon dissatisfaction with model legislation 
that Congress has passed for the District. 

Your courtesy in furnishing the clerk of the Senate Committee on the District 
of Columbia, Mr. Leo A. Casey, with the name of your representative by Tuesday, 
April 29, 1958, will be appreciated by the subcommittee. Mr. Casey can be tele- 
phoned at CA. 4-3121, ext. 4161, Washington, D. C., or reached by mail at the 
committee office, room P-38, the Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE MORSE. 

Now, Mr. Lee, will you take the witness chair, please ? 

Mr. Lee, is it true that the chairman of this committee assigned to 
you the administrative task of communicating with these companies 
mentioned in Mr. Smith’s letter? 

Mr. Ler. It is, sir. 

Senator Morse. And you sent out the letter that I prepared to these 
companies requesting that they have a representative present at this 
hearing this morning? ' 

Mr. Ler. The letter was sent, sir. 

Senator Morse. Will you, for the record, tell the committee the 
responses that you have received from the companies to which my 
letter was addressed ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

In each case the staff followed up the letter by a telephone call to 
the organization. We received assurances from each organization, 
but one, that a statement would be submitted to the committee or a 
witness would appear. 

We have received as of the morning mail four letters. We received 
one telephone call this morning at approximately 9: 10 a. m. from Mr. 
Thomas Amatucci, who had previously indicated that he would appear 
in person, to ask your permission to file a statement instead. 
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In each of the cases, with one exception, the committee staff was 
given informally to understand that reasons other than that of the 
“model legislation” was a determining factor in the decision of the 
company. 

The four letters that we have received bear this out. 

Senator Morsr. Well, is there any case where a representative of 
any of these companies—has advised you that their company had 
moved out of the District of Columbia because of any legislation passed 
by the Congress that was labeled by Mr. Smith, so-called model 
legislation ? 

r. Ler. No, sir. 

The one case that I excepted a moment ago is due to the fact that 
the gentleman has not yet called back. He indicated he would, but 
he has not yet called back. 

Senator Morss. He has not indicated to you what his reason was for 
moving his firm outside of the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Lee. He did not state. 

Senator Morse. I will return to you in a moment, Mr. Lee. 

I have a letter from the Emerson Research Laboratories, dated April 
29, 1958, signed by Donald P. Burcham, which will be printed in the 
record at this point, and which the chairman will accept as a state- 
ment of this company in lieu of any personal appearance on the part 
of a representative of this company at the committee hearing this 
morning. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


EMERSON RESEARCH LABORATORIES, 
DIvIsIon, EMERSON Rapio & PHONOGRAPH Corp., 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1958. 
Mr. Leo A. Casey, 
Clerk of the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CASEY: Confirming my telephone call to you of yesterday, I feel that 
there is probably little reason for a representative of this organization to offer 
testimony on May 1 on dissatisfaction with model legislation in effect for the 
District of Columbia. 

Although presently retaining our originally leased space at 701 Lamont 
Street NW. for laboratory purposes, our expansion is taking place toward Mont- 
gomery County. We have recently acquired a 5,200-square-foot single-floor build- 
ing in Silver Spring and contemplate that additional expansion would be even 
further in the suburban Maryland. 

Our activities in the Washington area are in electronic research and develop- 
ment, with the major portion of our employees professional engineers and scien- 
tists. The reasons for our trend toward Montgomery County have largely been 
the improved physical environment and the greater convenience for our em- 
ployees. This would include type of building available, character of surround- 
ings, and availability of parking. A check has also indicated that greater 
centralization of the residences of professional personnel are in the nearby 
suburbs. The convenience of a laboratory to a highly suitable region for profes- 
sional living is a distinct attraction. 

Very truly yours, 


DoNnALD P. BurcHaM. 
Senator Morsr. I do that because I understand, and I check this 
now by my question to you, Mr. Lee—I understand that after this 
letter and other letters were received, telephone conversations between 
you and the company representatives were to the effect that in view 
of the fact that the letters made clear that the move out of the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia was not because of any legislative reason, you indi- 
cated to the company that it would not be necessary to have a witness 
here this morning ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir; I did, after making a check with your office to 
determine whether this would be an acceptable procedure. 

Senator Morse. Let the record show that after these letters were 
received, Mr. Lee notified the chairman of the contents of the letters 
and, in view of the fact that the writers of the letters indicated very 
clearly that reasons other than the passage of any legislation by the 
Congress explained their moving out of the District of Columbia, the 
chairman ruled that it would not be necessary for those particular 
companies to have a witness present this morning. 

That covers the case of the Emerson Research Laboratories. 

General Motors Corp., Washington office, in a letter dated April 30 
1958; Government Employees Insurance Corp., in a letter dated Apri 
29, 1958; and A. F. Jorss Iron Works, Arlington, Va., in a letter 
dated April 30, 1958, have stated their positions. These letters will be 
made a part of the record at this point. 

(The communications are as follows :) 


GENERAL Motors Corp., 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Chuirman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety, 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR MORSE: In your letter of April 25, 1958, you requested that your 
committee be informed as to the extent the decision to “relocate our operations 
was based upon dissatisfaction with model legislation that Congress has passed 
for the District.” 

General Motors Corp. has not had, nor does it now have, any manufacturing 
operations within the District of Columbia. A few years ago, the zone offices of 
our Buick motor division, Oldsmobile division, and Pontiac motor division were 
moved from the District of Columbia to Various locations in Maryland. Pre- 
sumably this is the General Motors’ move from the District which was referred 
to by a recent witness before your subcommittee. These zone offices each con- 
sist of a zone Manager and approximately 25 employees and are engaged pri- 
marily in sales-promotional activities, such as the selection and appointment 
of dealers, acquainting them with advertising and promotional programs and 
material, providing them with instructional material for their service men and 
aiding them in service problems and warranty adjustments. As an incident 
of the move, cars which were stored in public warehouses in the District were 
transferred to warehouses convenient to the location of the zone offices. 

It is our understanding that the “model legislation” to which you referred, 
deals with unemployment compensation and other social legislation. The decision 
to move the aforementioned offices and warehousing activities was made in- 
dependently by each of the General Motors divisions concerned based on its 
own circumstances. These decisions took into account a number of business 
factors but “model legislation,” such as that to which we understand you have 
reference did not play a part. 

We have been advised by the assistant clerk of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia, Mr. Charles W. Lee, that in view of the fact that “model 
legislation” was not a factor influencing the decisions to move our zone offices and 
warehousing activities from the District of Columbia, there will be no need for 
anyone from General Motors to appear at the open hearing Thursday, May 1. 

Very truly yours, 
W. J. Movugey, 
Manager, Washington Office. 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE Co., 
Washington, D. OC. April 29, 1958, 
Clerk Lro A. CAsEY, 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Mr. Casey: On Tuesday, April 29, 1958, I had a conversation with 
Messrs. Feldman and Lee in Senator Morse’s office in regard to the Senator’s 
letter of April 25, 1958, addressed to our president, Mr. L. A. Davidson. In 
Senator Morse’s letter, Mr. Davidson was advised that our company had been 
named as one of those which “because of our model bills, or the giveaway bills 
or legislation” had decided to move out of the District of Columbia. Our com- 
pany’s point of view, as I indicated in our conversation, is as set out below. 

Our decision to move just across the district line into Maryland was made 


solely because we could not find adequate acreage within the confines of the 
District of Columbia. As it is, our move is to Western and Wisconsin Avenues, 


just over the district line in Maryland and the decision to make the move came 


after we had exhausted every effort to stay in the District of Columbia. Two 
years of fruitless search for a suitable building property in the District of 


Columbia occurred before we purchased our property in Maryland. 


Naturally we made a survey of the tax laws in Maryland before we decided to 
move there because we did not wish to move into a jurisdiction where the laws 


might prove onerous from a tax standpoint when compared with similar laws 
in the District of Columbia. We found that the tax provisions in Maryland 
certainly did not appear extreme, so we have gone ahead wth our plans to move. 

The invitation to appear on Thursday, May 1, 1958, at the hearing is appreci- 
ated. However, we believe that our position is sufficiently set forth above so as 
not to require our being present. I was advised by Mr. Feldman that he was 
certain this would prove satisfactory to Senator Morse and the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
GeoRGE F, LEWIN, 


ARLINGTON, VA., April 30, 1958. 
Mrs. WILLIAMS, 
Committee Office, Room P-38, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 
Deak Mrs. WILLIAMS: Regarding our telephone conversation of this morning 


pertaining to the letter sent to us by Senator Wayne Morse, we cannot at the 
present time ascertain what effect any legislation or laws governing the unem- 


ployment compensation of the District of Columbia would have on this company, 
of what effect they would have had if we had stayed in the city of Washington 
after 1951. Up to 1951, the unemployment compensation laws of the District of 
Columbia were not a point of issue in our moving out of Washington. Primarily, 
we were concerned with zoning regulations, parking facilities, transportation, 
and excessive assessed property values, which prohibited our remaining in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Trusting this will answer your request as to the reasons we left Washington, 

we are 
Very truly yours, 
A. F. Jorss [Ron Works, INC., 
By KAr. F, Jorss, Jr., Vice President. 

Senator Morse. Now, Mr. Lee, what companies have not been heard 
from at the present time ? 

Mr. Ler. We have no written statement from Mr. Marriott, of the 
Hot Shoppes ; Mr. Wood, of the Royal Crown Cola Co.; Mr. Grimm, 
of the O’Boyle Tank Lines, although Mr. Messer indicated that a state- 
ment would be filed. 

Mr. Amatucci called us this morning by telephone. 

Mr. George R. Taylor, president of the Heron-Todd Steel Construc- 
tion Co.; Mr. Gischner, president of the Gischner Iron Works; Mr. 
Raleigh, president of the National Publishing Co.; and Mr. Allen, 
of Henry B. Gilpin Drug Co., have not yet filed statements. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Lee, the chairman now instructs you that you 
notify these companies that unless a statement is received by this com- 
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mittee not later than Monday next, a subpena will be issued from this 
committee for their compulsory attendance. 

Let the record show that this chairman will never countenance, 
when instructions go out from this committee for the appearance of 
witnesses before this committee on a voluntary basis, the failure on 
the part of anyone to comply with the request of this committee. The 
chairman in such an event will exercise the subpena powers of this 
committee. Mr. Lee, this matter will be handled by you and statements 
will be filed not later than next Monday, or subpenas forthwith will 
be issued. I do not propose that the Washington Board of Trade or 
Mr. Smith or any organization in this District shall send a witness 
before this committee to make such claims as Mr. Smith made unless 
he is prepared to back up such claims. 

The representations before this committee or any other Senate com- 
mittee that business has moved out of this District because of legis- 
lation passed by the Congress, is, in my judgment, a form of unwar- 
ranted attack on the Congress of the United States unless it can be 
substantiated. 

I didn’t make the request for this hearing, let the record show, to 
have any of these firms that were notified to have a witness here this 
morning or were relieved of having a witness here this morning by 
written communication sent to the committee, ignore that request. 
And, therefore, you will give this notification to these firms today, and 
on Monday I will sign subpenas if this matter isn’t settled and we will 
schedule another hearing for next week. 

Mr. Ler. What time Monday, sir? 

Senator Morse. By Monday, 12 noon. 

We will proceed now for further consideration of 5S, 1214, 5, 2419, 
S. 3493, and S. 3647. 

I understand that Mr. C. A. Wharton, Director of the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board, has a statement to make. 

Mr.:-Wrarron. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request Mr. Mackall, 
our attorney represent us for the reasons in which I previously cited 
to Mr. Lee and to Mr. Gulledge. 

Senator Morse. It is perfectly acceptable and I am very sorry you 
are not feeling well and please do not feel you need stay. You had 
better go and take care of yourself. 

Now I wonder if Mr. Hetzel might not want to take the stand also 
as we can probably save time by a joint conference in regard to this 
matter. 

Mr. Lee, have you presented the request for information from this 
committee ? 

Mr. Ler. I have, sir, and they have been most helpful in giving us 
the material. The staff was directed by you to eolean the problem 
of possible abuse of unemployment compensation, and the adminis- 
trative safeguards that have been taken to control it. 

Both of these gentlemen are eminently well qualified to tell you, for 
the record, the safeguards that they have established in their respec- 
tive agencies. 

Senator Morse. Gentlemen, you will recall that at the hearing on 
April 21, the chairman expressed a great concern. It seemed to him 
that any bill that we finally report out of this committee to the Senate 
should have provisions in it that would protect the taxpayers from the 
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malingerer; from the type of person who won't work if given a chance 
to work, and who uses every alibi and excuse for getting out of work- 
ing while at the same time he wants to exhaust his unemployment- 
insurance benefits. 

I have no sympathy for that practice, although I recognize it is 
difficult to phrase the language of a statute that would plug up all of 
the loopholes. At least, I wanted to see to it that we did our best to try 
to do this in the bill we finally bring out. 

So, as is my custom, I turn to the experts; and in this case you 
gentlemen are the experts for advice and counsel as to how you think 
we can do it, and also for any information you can give the committee 
as to what the danger is; and how prevalent the practice. 

You will recall that several of our witnesses pointed out that this 
was one of the problems which confront the employers. The em- 
ployers certainly are entitled to be protected from this kind of abuse 
as are the taxpayers generally who, to no small extent in the last 
analysis, foot the large part of this bill. 

I am going to let you proceed in your own way to give us whatever 
information you can. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS MACKALL, JR., ATTORNEY FOR THE UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION BOARD, WASHINGTON, D. C.; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY FRED Z. HETZEL, DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Macxauu. As I understand it, you want the procedures we 
operate under so that you can see if they are adequate? 

Senator Morse. And your recommendations as to whether or not 
you think we can be of help to you by putting language in the bill that 
would strengthen your hand in checking those abuses. 

Mr. Mackatu. Yes, sir. Now the first step is whenever a man wants 
to file a claim for unemployment, he must first go into the United 
States Employment Service of the District of Columbia to register for 
work, Secondly, he comes to our office, which is in the same building. 
He there files a claim for benefits. The employer at this time has had 
an opportunity to send to us what is known as an automatic separa- 
tion report, explaining the reason for the claimant’s leaving. On his 
claim for benefits he certifies that he is registered for work. We, of 
course, know he is registered for work from the card the Employ- 
ment Service gives to him. He certifies that he is unemployed. He 
certifies that he is able to work, as required by the act. Then he gives 
us the reason for leaving or the reason for the separation. 

At this time we prepare what is known as a request-separation re- 
port, which is sent out to his last employer. The claimant is sched- 
uled to come back to our office weekly. The first visit may be a little 
more than a week according to his waiting period. 

When he comes back, he is given an interview by our deputy. At 
that time, our deputy has before him the claims showing the claim- 
ant’s reason for separation ; his statement; and, probably 75 percent of 
the time, he will also have a separation report giving the employer’s 
reason for the separation. Sometimes they agree, and sometimes they 
don’t. 

The matter is then talked over with the claimant. If the deputy 
can arrive at a conclusion as to what the real reason is without any- 
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thing further, he will do so. Sometimes he will call the employer and 
you almost have a three-way proposition, talking to the since 
personally and the employer right over the phone, and you get ques- 
tions back and forth. 

At that time the deputy will decide whether the separation is volun- 
tary or involuntary, and whether there should be no disqualifications, 
or whether it is a case of voluntary quitting—if the claimant volun- 
tarily quits, the deputy has to decide whether it is for cause or 
whether it was a discharge for misconduct. 

At that time the benefits are either approved from the standpoint 
of no disqualification or a disqualification period is established. 

The claimant then is required to come back each week at a certain 
time. His schedule is set up according to his social-security number. 
He has a set day and a set hour for reporting, and each week when 
he comes in he is asked by our contact representative what he has done 
to try to get work. He is also asked if he has work. 

Now every so often, this procedure is not set for every individual 
because the need for it depends upon the industry pattern, but then the 
claimant is given what is known as a periodic reinterview in which he 
leaves the line and goes back and sits at a desk with a deputy and 
a deputy gives him a longer interview as to what he has been doing to 
get work and whether he has worked in the past, and he goes into it 
pretty thoroughly. That happens periodically. 

In the meantime the claimant is still registered with the United 
States Employment Service. 

Now I won’t give you their procedures, but so long as he is reg- 
istered with them we don’t worry about it. That is Mr. Hetzel’s worry, 
but should the claimant refuse a job offered by the Employment 
Service, they will send us a notification. We will put that in his 
claim record card waiting for him to come in, and the next time he 
comes in we will sit down and find out what the story is, and whether 
or not he has refused suitable employment and is therefore subject to 
disqualification. 

That carries on that way throughout the period of his claim. In 
the meantime, every time we send a check out, our law requires that 
a notification go to his principal base-period employer—that is, the 
employer who paid him the greatest amount of wages in his base 
period. 

That means there is one employer, at least, who knows each week 
when a man is drawing checks. From time to time that employer or 
perhaps another employer may think that the man shouldn’t be draw- 
ing benefits for some reason or other, and he will write in to us or 
‘all us. 

When we get that information, it is investigated. We determine 
whether the claimant is entitled or not entitled. 

Senator Morse. That is a very interesting description of your pro- 
cedure, and it leaves me with the impression—and I want you to check 
it—it leaves me with the impression that your personal interview sys- 
tem and the followup contacts with these individuals that you have 
just described to this committee put you in a very good position to 
judge, at least subjectively—as so many of our judgments in this field 
have to be subjective, after all—it puts you in the position to judge 
subjectively whether the individual claimant is acting in good faith in 
regard to the unemployment-insurance law; whether or not he is 
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trying to trick you, and is guilty of malingering and is the type of 
person that just doesn’t want to work. 

Now, what would you say has been your experience with respect to 
the effectiveness of this interview system in catching the loafer and the 
malingerer ? 

Mr. Mackatt. We think that it is the first line of defense; that if 
you have to put in for an interview—and we train our people well so 
that they are able to spot a man who is a malingerer—and of course 
our people know that when there is a shortage, say, of stenographers at 
the time, and if a stenographer goes along for a certain time and does 
not seem to be getting a job, why, then our people will spend more time 
on the interview. 

On the other hand, there may be a person who draws week after week 
and we know that there is not a shortage in that particular industry, 
in such cases we won’t spend too much time interviewing that person 
because it seems to us reasonable that the person is going to be un- 
employed for a while because we know a lot of them are unemployed 
in that field. 

But we try to put the stress on the people who are in lines of work 
where we feel that they should be employed, and if we get a person 
that we feel hasn’t done what he should, then we will issue a ruling 
stating that he is not actively seeking work, and, accordingly, is not 
available and is not eligible for benefits. 

Senator Morsr. When Mr. Hetzel sends down a notification that a 
job has been offered and the claimant has refused the job, would I 
be correct in assuming that at that point under your interview 
system you make a very thorough investigation ¢ 

Mr. Mackay. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. Go ahead. 

Mr. Mackaut. When Mr. Hetzel sends the notice down, on the front 
of the notice is the job offered and the conditions and on the back is a 
place where the USES employee will write the reason given by the 
claimant for refusing the job and perhaps a comment by his inter- 
viewer because he has experience working with people which might be 
useful to us, and if then we get one of those cards in and the person 
comes and gives us a different reason, then, of course, that is right 
patent on the face of the situation: that the person is unreliable. 

Mr. Lee has given me a comparison of the disqualifications in the 
District and in other States and asked me to comment on the fact that 
perhaps our rate of disqualification is higher than elsewhere. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Macxa.u. I am not talking about the number of weeks, but the 
rate, and I would say that that is expected to be rather that way for 
the simple reason that because of the nature of our economy, most of 
our separations are what you might call “individual” separations. We 
don’t have a large industrial business here, as you well know, and 
you don’t pick up the papers as you might in Detroit and see that 
General Motors has laid off 5,000 or 25,000 people. 

Now, when a large plant lays off a big number like that, there cer- 
tainly would be no reason for disqualification. Those people are all 
involuntarily put on the labor market ; but, where you have individual 
separations, then you have more reason to believe that they may pos- 
sibly be misconduct or possibly voluntarily quitting cases, and the 
percentage would normally be higher under such conditions. 

Senator Morse. Might it not be possible that the type of procedure 
you have described to the committee this morning, namely, the in- 
dividual-interview procedure might enable you to catch the truly dis- 
qualified claimant more easily than possibly in some jurisdiction 
where they may not follow this procedure ? 

Mr. Mackatt. I would hate to say that this wasn’t fairly uniform, 
Senator, because we pool our resources so much through the State and 
through the Bureau of Employment Security that one State may do 
one thing in a certain way, but I think you will find that that is pretty 
much standard policy. 

Senator Morse. The difference can be explained more in the nature 
of the difference in labor force, and the type of employment avail- 
abilities by way of industries and businesses ? 

Mr. Mackau. That is right. 

Senator Morse. Well, what would you say—what suggestions would 
you make to this committee for any changes in the language of the law 
that we might recommend to the Senate that would make greater cer- 
tainty that the malingerer is disqualified ? 

Mr. Macxatt. I don’t believe that any change would be necessary 
in the language of the law—it would not actually assist. 

Some States have written in the law what they term “actively seek- 
ing work,” but we say that under our availability, a man must be 
available for work. 

We have a policy that he must do what the reasonable individual 
would do in like circumstances, in that he must be actively seeking 
work to do it. 

Senator Morsr. Now, you recall, on April 21, the hearing taken 
then, there were some witnesses, one or more, and I think there were 
several witnesses to this matter of evasion of the purpose of the unem- 
ployment insurance benefit law by people who just didn’t want to work. 

Would you say that those criticisms involve the exceptional case 
and that there are not enough of them to justify this committee con- 
cerning itself greatly over modification of the language in a bill that 
would seek to strengthen the procedures for eliminating the malingerer 
and loafer ? 

Mr. Macxauw. I think that any time you have a law of this sort, 
you are going to have some people who will try to get by the law. 
You cannot get around that. 

By and large, 1 think it is up to the administration, through its 
vigilance, to weed these individuals out, and I don’t believe that any 
additional language in the law would be of any assistance. 
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I think that Mr. Long, in his statement, was trying to show the 
importance of not changing the disqualification so that the Board 
would have more teeth on the man who is voluntarily unemployed 
and not involuntarily unemployed; but I don’t think any additional 
language in the act would be of assistance to us. 

Senator Morse. I received a letter from Mr. Press since the hear- 
ings, in which he states, in part : 


At the conclusion of the hearings you voiced a deep interest in and some 
concern about paying benefits to malingerers. Some information bearing on this 
subject is being sent by local employer groups. Additionally, I would like to 
make the following comments: 

What must amount to a considerable sum of money is currently being paid 
out annually in the District of Columbia to people who have retired. To some 
degree, people in private employment reaching the specified age and retiring 
under an employee-retirement system do file for unemployment compensation 
and do draw benefits. 

Repeated reports to this office indicate that in the Government service, at 
least in some departments, it seems to be standard practice for a person upon 
retirement to file for unemployment compensation and list himself-as' available 
for work. His Government wage record in most cases entitles such a claimant 
to draw maximum benefits for 6 months for a total of $780. This amount will, 
of course, increase upon the passage of any of the bills now before the committee. 

In my judgment this is an unwarranted raid on the taxpayers’ money, since 
the United States Government reimburses the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board for benefits paid to Federal workers. 

I believe that the only fair way to correct this situation is to add to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia law a provision stating that persons who have retired under 
retirement systems shall be construed to be separated from the labor market 
and cannot qualify for unemployment-compensation payments until they have, 
after retirement, met the qualifying provisions for eligibility. Such provision 
under existing law would save the taxpayers of the United States a considerable 
sum of money. z 

Under the provision of your bill, S. 3493, under which Federal workers could 
draw $60 a week for‘39 weeks, this would effectively put a stop to a gift of 
$2,340 by the taxpayers to every retired Federal worker who applied. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize and repeat Mr. Gunther’s testimony sup- 
porting the variabie duration principle in the District of Columbia. It is the 
only effective manner of dealing with malingerers. In this extremely stable 
community, there are few reasons for irregular employment of those who wish 
to work. Claimants having a record of reasonable earnings reflecting reasonably 
stable steady work are not handicapped by the annual wage requirements for 
full benefit duration. 

We will be happy to furnish additional information if desired. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM H. Press. 

Senator Morsg. I think that the view as expressed by Mr. Press 
simply has to be faced up to by this committee, and I would like to 
get your opinion in regard to his views. ae 

Mr. Mackay. Well, what he says has a lot of merit in it, but there 
is this problem with the Federal benefits: 

Some States have provisions that will allow retirees to be paid, 
such as we have; other States have not. It is the same on annual 
leave. 

Under our law, if I leave today from a covered employer, I can 
start ang benefits tomorrow, even though I had, through my 
back service, built up a rather sizable sum of terminal leave money 


that should come to me. 

Now the Congress has faced the problem in title 15 of the Social 
Security Act by saying that no State shall pay the Federal benefits 
until the period of accrued annual leave has expired. 
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If anything is to be done about the retired Federal employee—and, 
frankly, I think it should be done—I don’t think it should be done 
by amending the District Act or the California Act or that of New 
York—because those are the three big States—but I think that this 
is something that really belongs in title 15 of the Social Security 
Act in order to make the Federal benefits uniform in that respect to 
all claimants. 

As far as paying retired workers is concerned, the important 
thing—and I am not talking about Federal workers now—but the 
important thing is that—“Is that man in the labor market? Does 
he want to work ?” 

With a slow but steady inflation, so many of them had their retire- 
ment eaten up. They retire but don’t have enough money to live on, 
and they really want to work. 

If they don’t want work, of course they are not entitled to bene- 
fits, but if they do want work, there is a lot to be said that they belong 
in the system. However, for Federal employees, the Federal Govern- 
ment has established the retirement system and it is also paying 
these unemployment benefits, and I don’t think it was contemplated 
that two concurrent payments should be paid to the same individual. 

Senator Morse. What about Mr. Press’ suggestion where he says: 





I believe that the only fair way to correct this situation is to add to the 
District of Columbia law a provision stating that persons who have retired 
under retirement systems shall be construed to be separated from the labor 
market and cannot qualify for unemployment-compensation payments until they 
have, after retirement, met the qualifying provisions for eligibility. 

Is there merit in his suggestion that if X is retired, he should not 
be. allowed to go ahead and draw unemployment benefits until he has 
first qualified for them? And I assume that Mr. Press means until he 
first has obtained employment and then for some reason lost that 
employment. 

Mr. MacKka.u. The difficulty, Senator, is that usually these retired 
people are elderly people and it is not too easy for them to obtain 
a job. 

There are two classes: You have one who is voluntarily retired, 
but you have other employers who will, at a given age, lay the man 
off. 

Senator Morse. It is automatic. 

Mr. Mackay. Automatic; whether he wishes to be laid off or not. 

In processing claims, for the man who is not automatically laid off 
but who voluntarily takes retirement, we look at him a lot more severely 
than we do the one who has been automatically laid off. 

The chances are the fellow who voluntarily retires is going to re- 
ceive a disqualification, and we are going to watch his efforts to get a 
job more closely than we would the other man. 

Senator Morse. In connection with this matter, the committee has 
received a memorandum from Mr. F. G. Preston of the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Board. 

Mr. Wharton has made this memorandum available to us. 

I will ask that the memorandum be inserted in the record at this 
point. 


ee 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


OFFICE MEMORANDUM, DisTRICT UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BOARD 


Marcu 24, 1958. 
From: Chief, Benefit Department. 
To: The Director. 
Subject: Analysis of UCFE Claims. 
The following analysis was based upon the total UCFE claimants paid benefits 
during the calendar week ending March 8, 1958. (These figures include straight 
and joint UCFE claims.) 


Total UCFE claimants paid____..____-__________ a ahaa ee hiasco mt neis 1, 323 
Sr atic iis nein digicnide Ninienepn snore pais ictieomteniinich 178 
Number of voluntary retirees disqualified__.._._._.._.._.._.....--.________ 134 
Total involuntary retirees (including disability) _-.____..__-..__-_______- 171 
Sa NN andi cid ego geen es sip betes hemes case ower veers 349 


¥. G. Preston. 
[Pencil notation :] $10,470 per week approx. 


Senator Morsr. The office memorandum from Mr. Preston says: 


The following analysis was based upon the total UCFE claimants paid benefits 
during the calendar week ending March 8, 1958: 


Cr UTR NN la tl es Sita dase Sie enh ms acs sade es 1,323 
I I nitrite cetonenhibaseberouradidboccoe sethliicttiaainees 178 
usnber of voluntary. retirees Gisqualived—_.... .._......_.-..--_-__..___- 5 134 
Total involuntary retirees, including disability_._..__._.___._-______________ 171 
Se UNTUIUNNNDUAIIY UO ha A cccalhcalcicc ichishpiheresinhinhendinnbhnhsnanandrenchiniesel 349 


There is also a penciled note on the memorandum indicating that 
$10,470, approximately, per week is apparently paid to these retirees. 

That is the amount paid to these 349 retirees of all types. 

Now, does this mean that a considerable number of retirees who have 
no jobs, shortly after retiring, augment their retirement benefits by 
going to the unemployment insurance office by applying for unemploy- 
ment-insurance benefits and thereby indicate that they are ready, will- 
ing to accept employment if employment can be offered ? 

Mr. Mackay. There is a number of them—on that there is no ques- 
tion. 

Senator Morse. What is your experience with retirees when you 
offer them jobs, or when jobs are offered ? 

Mr. Mackay. Well, we haven't had too much experience because of 
the age. It is not easy for them to get anything, but I think probably 
Mr. Hetzel would be able to answer that better than I, because he is the 
one that offers them jobs. 

Mr. Herzex. I would certainly say, Senator, that the number of 
jobs are way inadequate to the number of persons, older persons, we 
have available for these jobs. 

Senator Morse. If X is one of these retirees, and you find a job 
for him, is it your experience that X will take the job? 

Mr. Herzex. Yes, sir; almost invariably. 

Senator Morse. Is it your view, Mr. Hetzel, that these retirees, by 
and large, are acting in good faith and really want to work, because 
they find that their retirement benefits are not sufficient to give them 
a decent living ? 

Mr. Herzev. I have that impression, sir. 

Senator Morse. That is an interesting commentary on our retire- 
ment system. 
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It always disturbs me when I think that under existing legislation 
we are supporting a procedure that might be subject to the description 
of subterfuge or of a backdoor approach or indirection. I am very 
much concerned about the public attitude toward law. 

I am very much concerned about the morality of the American 
people with respect to our legal processes, and I think we have to be 
on guard in the Congress in passing legislation full of various types 
of loopholes which permit people by indirection, or backdoor methods, 
to get around the law; or get around the objective of the Congress ? 

I think it has a tremendous effect on public attitudes, generally, to- 
ward the law. 

You find in tax legislation such things, and it disturbs me very 
much. You find people with high standards in all their other activi- 
ties who do everything they can to take advantage of every possible 
loophole, or technicality, in the tax law which saves them Seton pay- 
ing another cent of taxes. It is perfectly legal. Yet I just can’t 
get away from the feeling that it is doing something to the American 
people in regard to their general respect for law. 

On my first brush with this procedure, which I was unfamiliar with 
until these hearings, my thought is that it is desirable to have more 
money for retirement and that one of the objectives of our retirement 
system is really to take older workers from the labor market so that 
the available work can be spread among the younger people. 

Aren’t we failing in our responsibility when we set up a social-se- 
curity system or retirement system that doran't pay the retired enough 
so they can be removed from the labor market ? 

It raises many complicated questions and this isn’t the place to go 
into it, except to point out indirect relationships. Do we retire people 
too early in view of the great strides that have been made through 
medical science, diet, and whatnot to increase longevity in the last 
half century in thiscountry? We talk about retirement at a fixed age— 
60 or 65—and in view of such changes in longevity, it raises a lot of 
questions. I never like to be a party to legislation that is either in- 
adequate in accomplishing its objective or that is going to serve as an 
inducement for people to adopt the attitude: “Well, that is the law, 
but if you do it this way you can get around it.” 

There may not be any basis for my feelings in regard to this unem- 
ployment insurance benefit law in relation to the retirees, but if I 
had to put the model program on paper, I say if they ought to be re- 
tired we ought to pay them enough so they can stay retired, or if they 
are going to work more and want to work more, then at least the tax- 
payer should at least be saved part of the retirement benefits. And 
I judge that is in the back of Mr. Press’ mind when he makes these 
comments. 

Do you have anything more to add to it? That I am just thinking 
out loud is obvious. 

Mr. Macxatu. No, sir; I haven’t anything more except to say that 
as a Federal proposition it should be uniform and I think the amend- 
ment should be to title 15 of the Social Security Act. 

Senator Morse. The committee is going to go into that. 

I have a letter received by the committee from a retired Federal 
worker which sets forth this problem. It was replied to by Mr. Preston 
of the District Unemployment and Compensation Board on April 
30, 1958. 
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I will put both the letters in the record, and I would appreciate 
it if Mr. Lee would communicate with Mr. Preston and obtain any 
memorandum or comment from him that he would like to make on 
this letter. It may be of assistance to the committee in executive 


session. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 

APRIL 25, 1958. 
Hon, WaYNE Morse. 

Dear SENATOR: AS you are taking quite an active part in the interest of work- 
ing people, I thought you might give me some help on information in my case. 
I retired September 1, 1955, age 70, after 33 years in the postal service. 

The enclosed letter explains itself. A number of people I hear of are getting 
compensation ; some have told me they were receiving same. 

A young man, single, getting a check under civil service, no one to support, 
home left him by his mother. Others my age retired, receiving checks. How 
do they get by with it? 

Thanks for any information or advice. 








Respectfully. 
GOVERNMENT OF THE District oF COLUMBIA, 
DiIsTRICT UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1958. 
, 
Dear Mr. : A claim for unemployment compensation filed at this time 





would be based solely upon employment performed during the calendar year 
1957. 

In your letter of April 22, 1958, addressed to the Director of this Board, you 
stated that you retired on September 1, 1955. If you have had no employment 
since that date, you would not be eligible to receive unemployment benefits from 
this Board. 

I am enclosing an information pamphlet which may be helpful to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. G. Preston, 
Chief, Benefit Department. 


(The following letter was subsequently received :) 


GOVERN MENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
District UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BoOarp, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety, 
Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Pursuant to the request from the staff of your com- 
mittee, I wish to supplement the information contained in our letter of April 
23, 1958. 

Inasmuch as Mr. did not qualify for benefits because his services were 
too remote, no attempt was made in Mr. Preston’s letter to explain why some 
retired Federal employees were drawing benefits under title XV of the Social 
Security Act and others were not. 

In the District of Columbia benefits to former Federal employees are paid in 
accordance with the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
which contains no specific provision in connection with retirees. It is necessary, 
under our law to determine whether the individual has withdrawn from the 
labor force and not just retired from Federal employment. The principal pro- 
visions in our law are those in section 9 requiring a person to be both able to 
work and available for work. Whether or not the individual is available for 
work will depend substantially on his intent and whether he is actually seeking 
employment and will accept work if offered to him. If the individual is able 
to work and is seeking work and will take a job if he is able to obtain one, he 
is eligible for benefits under our act. On the other hand, if the individual 
registers for work, but is unwilling to take employment if offered to him, he 
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1s not entitled to benefits. Thus, it is important for the employees of this 
board to ascertain what the retiree’s true intent is. 
Respectfully, 
C. A. WHARTON. 

Senator Morsr. I have one other case that we will just use as a 
hypothetical case—although it is an actual case—the operator of a 
rug and carpet company in the District has called me. 

He needed cede to work for him laying carpets. He paid 
$1.25 an hour. He advised me that was the wage he had paid for 
quite some time past. 

Now there was a man out of work whose work experience had been 
laying carpets and he worked for different carpet concerns. He was 
advised that this job was available. He refused to accept it because 
he felt the pay should be at least $1.50 per hour. 

Now how would you handle a case like that—would either one of 
you—you are both testifying—assuming the facts as I have given 
them to you, how would you handle it? What do you do with a case 
like that ? 

Mr. Mackay. We would turn the case over to a deputy who would 
in the first place, if it is a direct offer by an employer, obtain from him 
information required by our regulations to assure us that we have 
been given all of his side of the story. 

Then it is up to us to determine whether that is a suitable job or 
not. One of our deputies would get the job of determining that and, 
of course, one of our best sources of information would be Mr. Hetzel’s 
office. We would call somebody over there and find out what the 
going rate is for that sort of work, taking into consideration the hours 
and working conditions. 

If that is the going rate, we find the job is suitable and disqualify 
the claimant for 5 to 10 weeks under our disqualification procedure. 

If we found it was not suitable, we would not disqualify the claim- 
ant. , 

Senator Morse. I would judge then, in the case of my hypothetical 
situation here, the controlling question would be whether or not $1.25 
an hour was the going rate in the District of Columbia for employees 
performing this particular type of rug work. 

Mr. Mackay. That is right. 

Senator Morse. What do you do if some employer pays $1.20 
and other employers pay $1.50 and this particular employer offered 
$1.25? The determination of your going rate; is there a bracket ? 

Mr. Mackay. There would have to be some little stretch because 
all employers don’t necessarily pay exactly the same amount, though 
in many, many industries, of course, you will find it pretty much 
exactly the same, but there must be some little spread in there and 
the deputy has got to use his best judgment as to whether it is suit- 
able. Another factor would depend upon whether the wages are 
slightly lower than the going rate. You must also consider how long 
this man has been unemployed and things of that sort that the deputy 
would explore. 

Senator Morse. Well let’s stay with this hypothetical case for a mo- 
ment. In this rug shop they not only sell new carpeting and lay it, 
but they repair old carpeting and clean carpeting. 

24607—58——7 
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Now suppose that this employer was willing to pay $1.50 but the 
job included not only laying carpeting, but cutting up carpeting for 
repair and cleaning carpeting, and he said to the unemployed worker : 
“I will pay you $1.50, but you will have to help with laying carpeting 
and repairing carpeting and cleaning carpeting.” Assume in this 
particular instance that the owner of the shop worked right along on 
these jobs with his men. 

This employee says: “No. I just lay the carpeting. I don’t work 
on repairing carpeting, and I don’t work on cleaning carpeting. I will 
just work on your jobs where you get orders to go out and lay carpet- 
ing. " 

Ts your policy to continue to pay unemployment insurance benefits to 
an individual: ‘who is X in my hypothetical case, unless a job com- 
parable to w ork previously performed is made available to him? Does 
it cover a case such as this which would excuse him from accepting that 
job and continuing to get the benefits? 

Mr. MacKatu. No, sir; we say the test should be what the reasonable 
individual who wants to work would do in like circumstances. 

Now, if I were a deputy ruling on a case like that I would say to the 
claimant that a reasonable man would take this job and, therefore, if 
it came to me, I would a ilify him. 

Senator Morse. I see 

Mr. Mackati. It may not have been a disqualification in this case, 
and there may be other facts that you or I don’t know about. 

Senator Morse. I don’t know of any other facts. I know I got this 
complaint. He said in this particular case he couldn’t get the man 
signed and apparently the man he wanted to hire had two complaints. 
One was that the pay was 25 cents an hour less than he thought he 
ought to get; and, second, he wanted to be limited to laying carpets 

rather than helping with repairing and cleaning. 

Mr. Macxan. Tam testing all “these things by what the reasonable 
individual would do in like circumstance es, sir. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Hetzel, we will be glad to have you add any- 
thing to the record. You know the problem that confronts the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Herzeu. I would like to add something in the case you just 
described. We would certainly refer that man to the job fbn em- 
ployer had given us an order for a worker under the circumstances 
you desc tribe. In so many instances of this kind, the employer may 
not have placed his order with the Service and ‘there are instances 
where we have workers available for jobs that could have been re- 
ferred if we had been given the job order, 

Senator Morse. Do you have anything else to add, Mr. Hetzel, to this 
problem that has been raised with a previous witness in regard to the 
need for tightening up on the loafer and the malingerer ? 

Mr. Herzex. No, sir; I think that I would agree with Mr. Mackall’s 
testimony insofar as the safeguards that have been set up by his organi- 
zation and certainly by mine. 

We gave Mr. Lee a copy of a detailed procedure that we use and we 
certainly make every effort to train our people to avoid this sort of 
thing. 
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As a matter of fact, we often have them work overtime to get these 
notices to Mr. Mackall’s organization so there wil be no undue delay 
in getting notices. 

Touahay Morse. That information in regard to your procedure is 
already part of the record. 

Mr. Lee, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Gulledge, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Guuuepee. No, sir. 

Senator Morse. Well, I thank both Mr. Mackall and Mr. Hetzel. 

Are there any witnesses in the room that have arrived since we 
opened the hearing, to testify in regard to the request that was made 
by the chairman for their appearance here today in regard to the 
cation of Mr. Smith that some companies had moved out of the 
District because of “model legislation” passed by the Congress ? 

I don’t want to miss any such witnesses. 

I am going to notify the staff that unless we find it necessary to have 
a meeting on Monday in response to the subpenas that will be issued 
for the compulsory attendance of witnesses that did not appear volun- 
tarily this morning, unless there are further attendances excused by 
the filing of a statement acceptable in lieu of their appearance, and 
unless we have a meeting on Monday to hear those witnesses that we 
subpena, I will schedule an executive committee hearing of this com- 
mittee at 9 o’clock on Tuesday morning or at some other later date, if 
it becomes necessary, because I want to dispose of this matter if 
possible by the end of next week. 

Anything further, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Lez. No, sir. 

Senator Morse. There will be included in the record a letter from 
the Government of the District of Columbia Unemployment Compen- 
sation Board signed by Mr. Wharton, dated April 23; and from Mr. 
Press of the Washington Board of Trade, a letter dated April 24; and 
from the Washington Restaurant Association, a letter dated April 30, 
1958. 

(The letters referred to are as follows :) 

WASHINGTON RESTAURANT ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate District Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I would like to add the enclosed information to our brief which 
was presented on April 21 at the Senate District Committee hearing on S. 3493 
on behalf of the Washington Restaurant Association. 

This information from five restaurants shows the abuse of our own employment 
benefits and why disqualifications should be as strong as possible so only qualified 


persons can draw on these accounts. The names, amounts they drew, and reasons 
for leaving employment are shown. 
We feel this is pertinent information and we are indeed happy to have it 
included. We thank you for the opportunity. 
Sincerely, 


ALFRED A. MoGarRraGHy. 
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Blue Bell System, Inc., and Wafie Shops, Inc., unemployment benefits charged, 
year 1957 


Case No. Amount | Reason employee left 
charged 


$9.95 | Out with injury; never returned. 
7.00 | Failed to report. 
2. 13 Quit; work too hard. 
0, 


63.18 | Fired; drunk on job. 
1.64 | Let go; could not do work. 
33. 25 aap. 
600.00 | Discharged; late and absent. 
7.88 | Fired; drinking on job. 
65.48 | Failed to report. 
7.18 Do. 
.73 Do. 
192.00 | Failed to report; in VA hospital. 
60.73 | Fired; drunk on job. 
.72 | Fired; eould not get along. 
4.37 | Failed to report. 





1, 057. 36 








Report on unemployment compensation payments for Tally-Ho Shops, Inc., 
812 17th Street NW., period Jan. 1, 1958, through Apr. 25, 1958 





Amount Number Total 


Case No. Reason for separation per week of weeks amount 
drawn 
es cate bldads Cannes 00,60 WOR agen se. ask ~ on 0n00es--4...2 0000 aivcids $23 12 $276 
sweciiiandbctannees SN cacndncodtines dees ede bacon} bach baeabieaierce 22 2 44 
isbectennainien Refused to work Thanksgiving Day; laid off on 2 20 6 116 
Sundays. 
Qi cccctaceht Discharged for drunkeness.- .........-.-.-----.------ 17 4 67 
Giicricsnmiats Personal trouble at home; sent food to customer not 30 6 180 


prepared properly. 





HoGATES, RULON, HENDERSON, INC., 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1958, 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Chairman, District of Columbia Subcommittee on Public Health, Hduca- 
tion, Welfare and Safety, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sire: Enclosed please find case histories of unemployment compensation 
benefits paid to claimants from our reserve account for the period from July 1, 
1956, to June 30, 1957. 

This is an all-inclusive list for this period as submitted to us by the District 
Unemployment Compensation Board. 

We feel strongly against any further liberalization of the District of Columbia 
unemployment compensation law and support Congressman McMillan’s bill with 
the disqualification provisions appended thereto. 

Any consideration you may give to this information in arriving at a just deci- 
sion for all will be greatly appreciated. 


Very truly yours 
RULON-HENDERSON INC., 


By W. B. Rvuton. Jr., 
President. 
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Report of Hogate’s Seafood Restaurant on unemployment compensation cases 








for period from July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957 




















| Amount of 
Case No. | benefits Cause of separation 
drawn 
Roc Beets dest eons $13.70 | Unsatisfactory. 
-, sbidisedasincdidinmtens 780. 00 | Discharged; unreliable. 
Os he eee 182.00 | Voluntary quit. 
iuueaetdtvases 6c0dhdaagiande 61. 01 Do. 
5. 441.00 | Voluntary quit; did not show. 
Oe be ae 50.25 | Discharged; unable to satisfy attachment on wages. 
ex a . 16.21 | Voluntary quit. 
Seacee Ae 275.00 | Voluntary quit; did not show. 
OC. .vets DOL aA ee 6.09 | Voluntary quit; has been rehired. 
10... 12.17 | Discharged; inefficient worker. 
Oe ae ai eat 32.12 | Voluntary quit. 
Rs naan 5.48 | Voluntary quit; did not show. 
Diichisndeatibuncinedatdnek 21. 03 | Do. 
a 2.57 | Discharged; insubordination. 
iainith dient nak dene wig heme 22.00 | Do. 
eo. tonne 204.62 | Discharged; intoxicated on job. 
Wide 22.45 | Voluntary quit; did not show. 
Th. Gdectuahinaninidasnade 3.18 | Do. 
19_. 19. 00 Do. 
2, 169. 88 
Cleaves Food Service Co. 
| 
Case No. Date Amount Reason for leaving 
ete a eeene ....-| Aug. 26, 1957 to Sept. 10, 1957.......--- $59 | Discharged; asked to scrub din- 
| ing room floor, refused. 
eae tod July 8, 1957 to Dee. 31, 1957._....-.--- 600 | Reported to work drunk. 
$..............-----} July 1, 1957 to Dec. 24, 1967.-.. ~~ 598 | Laid off; lack of work. 
hdc onlin ah .---} Aug. 14, 1957 to Sept. 25, 1957......-.-- 66 | Quit. 
Cs. a Nov. 19, 1957 to Apr. 12, 1957.__-_._-- 378 Do. 
Ga on Feb. 25, 1957 to Dec, 2, 1957_.-.._-_-- 141 Do. 
i a --| June 6, 1957 to Oct. 2, 1957..........-- 130 | Laid off: lack of work. 
eee eee: Sy Ug LS Se SS See 40 | Quit. 
St 4 | Aug. 23, 1957 to Oct. 10, 1957_-_..-_--- 112 Do. 
x. Gees Feb. 10, 1958 to Mar. 21, 1958____...--- 182 | Quit for another job. 
Dbstedicancekiins .--| Feb. 5, 1958 to Feb. 25, 1958_.........- 108 | Quit. 
rte Sle ..-| Mar. 19, 1958 to Mar. 25, 1958_...-_-- 58 | Laid off. 
i... ase _...| Mar. 5, 1958; still drawing___..._....__] 240 Do. 
Min wines nnnduvadencal BOUb aes teen CORRS 15 eniiilas..s 171 | Operation closed. 
Le wensac<aditnedqenyh ie eth ai See: OGlll CRONE Mille. owners 114 | Quit. 
Widnes --| Feb. 21, 1958 to Mar. 14, 1958.._....--- | 65 Do. 
athedet ahnddaiewadea | Feb. 17, 1958 to Mar. 6, 1958___.___--- | 120 | Operation elosed. 
Dexccchckacacsnxest Jan. 9, 1958 to Jan. 27, 1958_........-- | 60 | Discharged; caught off base 
with truck, liquor found on 
| truck, 
19... ieee Feb. 10, 1958 to Mar. 17, 1958_.__.._-_-| 210 | Reported work drunk; was told 
} to go home and report next 
day; failed to return. 
i AG ol Jan. 20, 1958 to Mar. 27, 1958._._____- 130 | Quit. 
ks Baittice the. Jan. 22, 1958; still drawing-_.._.....-_- 278 | Do. 
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Hartnett Hall 








;. Amount ’ 
Case No. drawn to date Reason for leaving 


Remarried; housewife. 
374 | Unable to work regularly because of sick child. 
158 | Fired: Work unsatisfactory. 
96 uit: No notice. 

ired: Drinking on the job. 
572 | Irregular because of children. 
72 | Drinking on job. 
320 | Dismissed: Work unsatisfactory. 
208 | Quit: Refused reemployment. 

‘ 
980 

84 

54 

66 

30 


Quit: Speeet: personal reasons; now going to school. 
Quit for better job; quit that job, too. 
Insubordinate to supervisor. 
Reason unknown. 

Drinking on the job. 





WASHINGTON BOARD OF TRADE, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE Morsg, 
Chairman, Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety Subcommittee, 
Senate District Committee, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR Morse: In response to your invitation to submit comments 
on the Commissioners’ bill to amend the Unemployment Compensation Act, 8. 
3647, I am submitting below observations reflecting the policy of the Washing- 
ton Board of Trade respecting such bill. 

S. 3647, if enacted, would scrap the variable duration provision of the District 
of Columbia law and substitute therefor a 26-week uniform duration provision. 
For the reasons stated in Mr. Gunther’s testimony before the committee and 
included in my letter of April 23 to you, we oppose enactment of this provision. 
May I emphasize our conviction that it is not practical to simply provide for uni- 
form duration in the District law without amending other provisions of the law 
which were designed for a variable duration system. 

The board of trade is on record in favor of increasing the maximum weekly 
benefit amount to $35. The question of raising that figure to $40 has not been 
considered by our employment and security committee or by the board of direc- 
tors. Hence I am unable to state at this time if such a maximum would be 
acceptable to our people. 

We wholeheartedly support the section of the bill which would provide for 
voluntary contributions to the fund by employers. This is one of the recom- 
mendations we made to the Unemployment Compensation Board and which is 
included in Mr. McMillan’s bill. 

At the same time the above recommendation was made, the board of trade 
urged that two other provisions be inserted in the law for the purpose of pre- 
venting further growth of the unemployment-compensation trust fund. These 
other two provisions are included in the McMillan bill. One of them proposes to 
credit all interest received on the trust fund to active employers’ accounts. The 
other one would reduce the reserve fund requirements entitling employers to 
reduced benefits. Both of these proposals, we believe, are sound and reasonable 
in view of the size of the District of Columbia fund. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM H. PREss. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
District UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE Morsg, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety, 
Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear SENATOR MorSE: Pursuant to the request from the staff of your commit- 
tee, I wish to supplement information supplied by this Board as a part of the 
hearings in S. 3493 and H. R. 2419. 

It is not believed that Commissioner McLaughlin intimated that individuals 
who are ineligible for benefits under existing law would be eligible under S. 3493 
if passed when he stated that it would be desirable to stay within the insurance 
concept. His statement had to do with the extent or amount of benefits certain 
fringe individuals might draw under the present law and under your bill. An 
example would be of a housewife who worked in a department store at Christ- 
mas and at odd times during the year at various sales. If this individual 
‘earned $230 in the Christmas quarter and $115 in the remaining quarters of her 
base period she would be eligible under existing law and your bill. In each in- 
stance she would receive a weekly benefit of $10 but under existing law would 
receive only $115 in benefits, whereas under your proposed bill, she would 
receive $390 or $45 in excess of the wages received by her during her base period. 

Because of the limited stepback provision in your proposed bill less indi- 
viduals would be eligible for benefits than under existing law. It has been esti- 
mated that your bill might declare as many as 6 percent of the claimants ineli- 
gible who now receive benefits. However, there would be a few people in the 
bottom brackets that might be eligible under your bill but not under existing 
law, because your proposed bill sets out no minimum benefit amount. The num- 
ber involved would be negligible as illustrated by the fact that only 216 claim- 
ants received benefits of as low as $8 during 1957. 

Your staff has also asked me to furnish information on the volume of cases 
involved if the penalty due date under the act was postponed by 15 days. During 
the past 5 quarters this Board has waived 150 penalties for individuals who 
claim to have mailed their reports on time, but whose reports bore a postmark of 
a later date. The number of cases waived does not constitute the entire volume 
as some individuals paid the penalty not requesting waiver. Other cases may 
still be outstanding. In addition to those waived for this specific cause, many 
other penalties which have been waived for various other causes would not have 
been set up if the 15-day grace period had been in effect. The volume in this 
area is large, and if the penalties were not set up, because of a 15-day grace 
period, administrative expense would be saved. 

Respectfully, 
C. A. WHARTON. 


Senator Morse. Any other witnesses to be heard? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Morse. If not, we stand adjourned and the hearing is closed. 
(Whereupon, at 10: 45 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
(Subsequently the following communications were received :) 


WRITTEN STATEMENTS AND LETTERS 
AFL-CIO SupPLEMENTARY STATEMENT ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
At the request of the chairman of the Subcommittee on Public Health, Edu- 
‘cation, Welfare, and Safety of the Committee on the District of Columbia, 


United States Senate, we would like to submit the following observations en 
a portion of testimony presented by the representative of the board of trade. 
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The editorial from the AFL News Reporter of January 7, 1955, two para- 
graphs of which were quoted by Mr. Frank Gunther in his testimony before this 
subcommittee on April 21, was taken out of context and misapplied in an 
attempt to prove Mr. Gunther’s own argument for not extending the duration of 
benefits. This is the second time a representative of the board of trade has 
resorted to a device more suitable to high-school debaters than to a representa- 
tive of employers in the District of Columbia (see the same excerpt quoted out 
of context by the board of trade representative, Mr. Leonard J. Calhoun, on 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955, before this same subcommittee. Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, U. 8S. Senate, on 8. 1163 and §S. 1835 on 
April 28 and May 4, 1955, p. 38). The complete editorial reads as follows: 


“STRAWS THAT BREAK 


“Arthur Larson, Under Secretary of Labor, brought up an important and 
pertinent problem when he posed the question of what should be done to aid 
the man who is still jobless long after his unemployment-compensation-insurance 
payments have run out. 

“This is especially a problem for the man whose trade is in an industry that 
no longer needs so many workers, especially in his locality, such as in the case 
of miners, textile workers, telegraphers. 

“But the solution to the problem is not to be found through unemployment- 
insurance compensation any more than a farmer can expect his fire insurance 
to take care of losses by drought or the dropping of the water level. 

“Unemployment insurance was never intended to be a panacea. It was 
planned to tide workers over the initial jobless period, and, secondarily, to help 
maintain purchasing power in the community. 

“To require that it cover more needs would be to increase the cost of the 
system and, thereby, make its continuance less likely. It would make the insur- 
ance of less value when the primary need arises. 

“Ultimately, it would end the unemployment-insurance system.” 

AFL policy when this editorial was written was that unemployment insurance 
should provide 39 weeks’ potential benefits. This editorial is concerned with 
the problem of exhausted claimants even when unemployment-compensation 
laws are doing the full job for which they were intended. 

The speech of Arthur Larson to which this article is a rejoinder was made 
before the Industrial Relations Research Association on December 28, 1954, and 
raised the question of whether a public policy which dismisses any further 
consideration for an unemployed person who has completely exhausted his unem- 
ployment-insurance benefits is a just one. Mr. Larson suggested the possibility 
of special allowances beyond normal benefits for a man if he agrees to take a 
rehabilitation course or a training course that would reequip him for economic 
participation. The AFL editorial expresses interest in this additional approach. 

The editorial in question also reiterates our views that unemployment insur- 
ance should continue to be an insurance system. ‘Thirty-nine weeks of potential 
duration in the District would easily fall within this requirement, Mr. Gunther’s 
debating techniques to the contrary notwithstanding. 

With the permission of the chairman, the following comments are submitted 
regarding the proposed bill presented by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia and which were not available prior to the hearings. The Commis- 
sioners’ bill would accomplish 3 objectives: (1) extending the present benefit 
schedule to a maximum of $40, (2) redefining the wage qualifying requirement, 
and (3) providing uniform 26 weeks potential duration of benefits. Objective 
No. 2 is the same as that in the Morse bill. 

The $40 maximum benefit amount is not high enough, because it is only 44 
percent of the average weekly wage in the District. With such a low ceiling, it 
is doubtful that even half of the beneficiaries would receive a benefit of half 
of their own individual weekly wage. Most certainly, the great majority of 
beneficiaries, that is, 75 percent or more, could not receive half of their own lost 
wage. It is especially important in the District of Columbia, where there are 
large numbers of Federal employees, that the benefit level be established to take 
into account the fact that Congress has included these Federal employees in the 
unemployment-insurance system. The average weekly wage of Federal em- 
ployees is slightly over $100. A maximum benefit level of $40 actually discrimi- 
nates against those Federal employees, who constitute about half of the em- 
ployees in the District. Since the function of the ceiling is only to make a larger 
or smaller proportion of beneficiaries able to draw half of their own individual 
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weekly wage, a higher maximum benefit level helps more Federal employees to 
obtain a wage-related benefit, but does not give private employees any higher 
benefit than half of their own individual lost weekly wage. It is this reasoning 
which makes the maximum-benefit-level formula in the Morse bill greatly 
preferable to that in the Commissioners’ bill. 

The Commissioners’ bill has the added objection that by stating the maximum 
as a flat-dollar amount, it makes no allowance for the future movement in wages 
that may occur in the District. If the inflationary trends of recent years per- 
sist, the maximum dollar amount will actually become a smaller proportion of 
average weekly wages without any congressional action. To prevent this 
erosion the maximum benefit is much better stated as a percentage of average 
weekly wage, the dollar amount to be determined once a year by the District 
Unemployment Compensation Board. 

A potential of 26 weeks’ uniform duration of benefits will be inadequate pro- 
tection during any prolonged unemployment period in the District. A great 
many of those who have now exhausted were eligible for a potential 26 weeks 
under the present law. It is no fault of their own that they are unable to find 
employment at the present time. The uniform duration would be a big im- 
provement for those beneficiaries with lower base-year earnings, but does noth- 
ing additional for most full-time workers when a recession period strikes. 
Anyone who made more than $2,000 during their base year will usually qualify 
for 26 weeks’ duration, but many of these are exhausting now and would not be 
helped under the Commissioners’ bill. Furthermore, we cannot be certain what 
future periods of unemployment in the District will be like, whereas we can be 
certain that the large reserves the District now has will be fully adequate to 
provide a uniform potential duration of 39 weeks should claimants be unable to 
find a job in the meantime. 

The main objection presented against 39 weeks of duration is that it could 
enable a claimant whose base-year earnings were barely enough to qualify for 
any benefits to draw total benefits far in excess of his base-year earnings. For 
such a claimant, the argument goes, longer duration is a windfall—a form of 
relief. 

This is like arguing that a man who last week mailed his first life-insurance 
premium, who dies, and whose widow now receives the full value of the policy, 
has cheated the insurance company. 

There are necessary characteristics of any private or social insurance pro- 
gram. The contingency, in this case a span of unemployment caused by the 
malfunctioning of our economy, strikes indiscriminately and the purpose of un- 
employment insurance is to support the worker until a job is available to him. 
The extent of his base-year earnings, so long as it establishes his attachment to 
the work force, is irrelevant in determining for how long a beneficiary should 
be compensated. 

So long as the length of potential duration can be financed by a fair tax 
rate (and the cost figures show that 39 weeks would not be an expensive fea- 
ture for the District law), the actuarial basis and the insurance principles of the 
law remain sound. 


THe Economic FuNCTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Address by Under Secretary of Labor Arthur Larson at the Industrial Relations 
Research Association, Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich., December 29, 1954 


The New Year, upon which we are so soon to enter, will bring us among other 
things the 20th birthday of unemployment insurance in the United States. For 
it was in the summer of 1935 that the Social Security Act was passed, which, by 
means of a congenial bit of beneficent bullying known as the tax-offset device, 
induced the States to adopt unemployment compensation acts throughout the 
country. 

This is a good time, then, for some reflection on the part that this institution 
has played and can play in our lives. This is a good audience for the occasion, 
too, since I see here not only some of the founding fathers, but even a midwife 
or two, who had much to do with the birth of this system. For example, our 
eminent chairman, Prof. William Haber, participated in the shaping of the original 
Michigan act, and was the first director of the organization which put the State 
program into operation. The occasion is made even more appropriate by the 
circumstance that this young system has just survived one of the most stringent 
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tests of its existence during the year just past, not least in this city of Detroit 
which is the setting for our meeting. 

My theme today will be this: The economic function of unemployment insur- 
ance is not a fixed or immutable thing; we must be constantly vigilant to see 
that it is being most effectively used to meet the economic needs of our times on 
the strength of the best economic knowledge, experience and theory that the 
present can supply. 

This observation on the changing character of our problem impels me to tell 
astory. A visitor to one of our great university campuses, located not far beyond 
the Willow Run Airport, was being shown about the premises. He saw the superb 
buildings, including the famed Lawyers’ Club, and after being duly impressed, 
was finally returned to the office of his guide, who was a professor of economics. 
At that point the economics professor handed the visitor a sheaf of paper and 
said, “And now I want you to see the examination in economics that I give every 
year.” The incredulous visitor asked, “You mean you give the same exam every 
year?” “That’s right,” was the reply. “But,” pursued the visitor, “don’t the boys 
eatch on to this and pass the information along from year to year?” “Oh, we 
don’t worry about that,” said the economics professor, “The questions are the 
same, but the answers change every year.” 

One of the changing factors in the story of unemployment insurance is the rela- 
tive importance attached to its economic function. 

It is the genius, not only of unemployment insurance, but of income-insurance 
generally, that it has two great major functions. The one is economic. The 
other is humanitarian. 

At different times, and in different business settings, sometimes the one will 
loom larger, sometimes the other. In the trough of a sustained depression, 
the humanitarian purpose may get most attention; in times of sharp business 
transitions accompanied by relative prosperity, the economic function may come 
into prominence. Or, it may depend on who you are. If you are an economist, 
it is very probable that the economic role of the system engages most of your 
interest; but how about the ordinary person—the fellow to whom a contra- 
cylical built-in stabilizer would probably mean something to be bought in a 
motorbike shop? To him, the really important thing is that the family neither 
goes hungry nor goes on relief. 

We should be careful not to become so preoccupied with One of these two 
major functions that we slight the other. Certainly the humanitarian objective 
was uppermost during the discussions of the early thirties. The whole idea of 
maintenance of purchasing power through this type of device did not reach 
full flower until the appearance of John Maynard Keynes’ General Theory 
shortly after the passage of the Social Security Act. But lately I sometimes 
suspect that the pendulum may have swung to the other extreme. For example, 
when one suggests such an obvious humanitarian move as that of permitting 
the continuance of unemployment insurance benefits to people who become ill 
during their benefit period, one is apt to be reminded sharply that unemploy- 
ment insurance is designed for the very specific purpose of dealing with economic 
unemployment, and should not have its purity of purpose muddied by the in- 
troduction of anything to do with disability. But try to explain to the victim 
himself, as I have done, and as many of you have done, how it happens under 
a supposedly beneficient piece of legislation that 1 disaster gets you benefits, 
but 2 disasters get your benefits cut off, and your sense of balance between the 
economic and humanitarian functions of unemployment insurance will be some- 
what restored. 

I want to start, then, with the caveat that in speaking of the economic func- 
tion of unemployment insurance we are not by any means covering the entire 
function of the system, with all its personal and intangible implications for 
the happiness, freedom, self-respect, and character of the individuals who live 
within its protection. 

Theories on the economic function of unemployment insurance appear to have 
ranged between two extremes, having to do with differing conceptions of the 
nature of the unemployment problem. The one view stressed individual em- 
ployer responsibility for unemployment. From this premise there naturally 
flowed certain detailed conclusions: there should be individual reserves, not a 
great nationwide or even statewide pool; each employer should be directly 
rewarded under experience rating for favorable unemployment experience; and 
so on. The economic theory behind all this was that the system could do the 
most economic good by preventing unemployment through the incentive given 
to employers to spread out employment. The other view was that unemployment 
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was a national phenomenon which afflicted all industries and employers—those 
who conscientiously tried to stabilize employment as well as those who did 
not. Hence, certain things followed. Individual or local reserves were bad, 
because they could easily be swept away in the general business avalanche. 
A national pool was preferable, both to insure safety and to recognize the 
national character of the responsibility. Experience rating, in this view, was 
out of place and even harmful; since incentives to the individual employer 
could not appreciably reduce unemployment and since lowering rates would 
only weaken the fund and stimulate employers to try to hold down benefits. 
The economic theory here, then, was one not of preventing unemployment in the 
first place, but of combating it by restoring purchasing power on a broad scale 
to people rendered jobless by a wave of unemployment. 

As so often happens in this country, we have come up with something of a 
compromise. The States were left free to choose their own theories, and so a 
single choice did not have to be made. We do have experience rating, but in 
most instances it is not absolutely direct, since there are frequently both mini- 
mum and maximum limits within which the rate can fluctuate. We have, as a 
rule, built up substantial reserves which generally back up the system, and 
which now amount to over $8 billion. Thus, we are trying to do both things at 
the same time: prevent unemployment by giving an incentive to employers to 
stabilize employment, and check or reduce unemployment through a reserve fund 
which will buoy up purchasing power if necessary over an extended period of 
unemployment on a national scale. 

Before asking what the function of unemployment insurance is in 1955, let us 
see whether we can agree on one thing that it is not. There was a time when 
some people thought that one of the major jobs of unemployment insurance 
was to guard against the consequences of long-term national movements in 
unemployment. 

For example, in England during the thirties, and, indeed, during most of the 
forties, there was much talk of using unemployment insurance to combat the 
business cycle. The Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee attempted 
to work out a scheme of contracyclical finance, using an “8-year budget,” so ad- 
justed that surpluses planned for the middle and late thirties would cover the 
anticipated deficits during the downturn which was supposedly in prospect at 
the end of that phase of the cycle. The advent of the war spoiled the cycle, but 
did not entirely destroy the British faith in contracyclical financial planning. 
The 1946 National Insurance Act was so drawn that the same kind of manipula- 
tion could be carried out. The kind of true contracyclical financing which was 
discussed in Britain ran like this: given a certain average unemployment 
figure—say 6 percent, the contribution of employer and employee would vary 
inversely as average unemployment went above or below 6 percent. Thus, there 
might be a remission of 6 pence for each employer and employee for every 1 
percent increase in unemployment. This, you can see, is almost the direct op- 
posite of our experience rating, in which contributions go up when unemploy- 
ment goes up. 

The idea of having contributions go down when unemployment goes up is, of 
course, that the easing of the tax burden occurs at just the time when you want 
both employer and employee to have more money to spend on consumption and 
investment. The sixpence remission just mentioned would, in 1950, for example, 
have added £80 million to the income of employers and employees. Where, as in 
England, the employee contributes, the effect of this remission on consumption 
expenditures is more pronounced than it would be in a solely employer-financed 
system, of course. 

My general theme, as I stated it at the outset, is that we must carefully analyze 
what our economic objective for this system is now, in the light of the changing 
times. One good illustration of the sort of change I refer to is our passing out 
of an era in which economists seriously made up budgets based on an 8-year 
cyclical movement into an era in which this kind of regular cyclical behavior can 
no longer be postulated. (To illustrate still another change, I might mention 
the fact. that the same British committee built its budget around an average 
unemployment level for the whole period of the cycle of 17 percent of the insured 
population. ) 

What, then, is the economic function of unemployment insurance for 1955 and 
beyond? 

It should continue to do, and should do more thoroughly, the composite job it is 
now doing. There are four components to this job. 
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. First: Since we have just been on the subject of evening out cycles, I should 
hasten to say that, within limits, our present system even with experience rating 
does have a contracyclical effect. Reserves are built up during periods of high 
economic activity, and are available during periods when employment declines. 
This makes unnecessary the levying of new and higher taxes, the floating of bond 
issues or the accumulation of other public debt to finance payment of benefits to 
the unemployed during a recession. Mr. Marvin K. Bloom presented a paper to 
the American Statistical Association last September containing a detailed anal- 
ysis of this effect, and reached the conclusion that there was discernible “a pretty 
clear tendency for the unemployment benefit system to result in additions to pur- 
ehasing power during periods of slump and subtractions from purchasing power 
during periods of high prosperity.” Without attempting to trace his argument 
and his evidence, I may sum up the most significant data in one statement: 
benefits have exceeded tax collections only during 1946, 1949, 1950, and 1954, even 
under experience rating. 

The second economic function, and the one which nowadays comes most 
readily to mind, is that of replacement of purchasing power. The automatic 
and instantaneous replacement of a portion of lost earnings does not, of course, 
necessarily of itself stop a recession or cure a depression, but it places a definite 
brake upon downturns in business activity. The strength and importance of 
this braking effect have never been fully analyzed. We simply do not have the 
data to make a nationwide appraisal. Even to calculate how much purchasing 
power the system really restores is an immensely complex and controversial 
task, before you go on to figure out what the economic effect of this restoration 
is. You can find local studies that sometimes show quite remarkable results. 
For example, it has been pointed out that in the first week of May 1949, in 
Lawrence, Mass., although 40 percent of the workers were unemployed totally 
or partially, business conditions were about the same as for the country as a 
whole. On a national scale, we have all just witnessed a period in which there 
occurred, side by side, a large increase in unemployment and a surprisingly high 
sustained volume of retail buying and private construction. During the year 
ending September 30, 1954, wages and salaries declined by approximately $4.75 
billion. Benefit payments during the same period amounted to $1.9 billion as 
against $1.1 billion in the preceding 12 months. Without attempting to calculate 
the direct effects on purchasing power, nor to speculate on what the secondary 
effects of such an increase of benefits might be, in the form of business confidence, 
worker morale, and prevention of fear, panic, and a downward spiral, one can 
surely draw the conclusion that the availability of unemployment insurance had 
a substantial part in checking the downturn and allowing the economy to right 
itself and start again on an upward trend. 

I cannot help thinking, however, that if a system does indeed produce this 
economic benefit, it should logically follow that larger coverage of the system 
should result in a larger economic benefit. If you were to assume that the 
principal groups now excluded were added, and assume also that their unem- 
ployment experience would have been the same as that of workers now covered, 
benefits in the calendar year 1953 would have increased by approximately one- 
fifth. It is significant that the benefits would have provided purchasing power 
not now being provided to any extent by any public or private means, and would 
have applied that purchasing power heavily in many areas of the country now 
relatively little affected by the unemployment insurance program. The actual 
effect, then, might be greater than the mathematical proportions indicate. 

The same reasoning, within limits, can also be applied to the size and duration 
of benefits. To the extent that the benefit structure falls short of the half-of- 
average-wage, 6-month pattern, it is probably failing to do the economic job 
that is nowadays expected of it. These benefits ought to be sufficient to permit 
a worker to meet his necessary nondeferrable expenses for a reasonable period 
while out of work and looking for a job. The economic job is not done if the 
benefit level provides only the barest starvation-prevention subsistence, and 
forces a man to forfeit the goods he is buying on installments and perhaps lose 
even his house. Moreover, once it is known that the level is that low, people 
will not feel able to buy goods on installments, because they have no confidence 
that they can keep up payments during temporary unemployment. In such a 
case, surely much of the economic benefit of unemployment insurance is being 
lost. 

A third well-known economic function of the program is the facilitating of 
maximum use of our manpower and skills. The tie-in with the employment serv- 
ice insures that the employment office will attempt to place the worker in work 
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at his highest skill before certifying the payment of benefits. The rule that 
claimants need not grab the first job that comes along, but can, without penalty, 
wait for something reasonably suited to their training and prior experience means 
that valuable skills are not dissipated by the desperate necessity of taking any 
work that offers itself, just to keep from starving. This benefits the employer} 
too, since during a temporary layoff it is necessary for his trained work force to 
disperse all over the country to find other work. 

The most controversial of the claimed economic benefits of our present system 
is the incentive to stabilization efforts by employers. With so many possible 
motivations that might account for an employer’s decisions, and with this tax 
motivation so entwined with other factors, it perhaps will never be possible to 
demonstrate conclusively what the extent of the effect of experience rating on 
stabilization has been. Two things are clear: First, that there is a reward for 
the employer who stabilizes, and, second, that in some industries, at least, there 
is an area of improvement within the control of the employer. This is evidenced 
by many examples in which, by inventory planning, diversification, new kinds of 
storage, out-of-season promotion, off-season production of seasonal goods, and so 
on, individual employers have found it possible to spread out employment even in 
some difficult industries. 

So far, in describing what the system should be attempting to do under 1955 
conditions, I have suggested that its job is probably not to counteract old-fashioned 
long-term business cycles, but that it can perform four conventional functions 
and perform them better: Modified contracyclical financing, maintenance of 
purchasing power, preservation of skills, and inducement to stabilization of 
employment. 

Now, is there anything new that unemployment insurance could be doing that 
it is not doing to meet the economic challenges of 1955? 

What is the special nature of our 1955 problem? It does not seem to be the pros- 
pect of an orderly business cycle, as many people thought the problem was in the 
thirties. Nor is it the problem of average unemployment throughout a cycle of 
17 percent. Our successful weathering of several business downswings also seems 
to indicate that the problem is not the prospect of a minor recession snowballing 
into a major depression. 

I would venture the suggestion that our most pressing problem in this area is 
the presence of persistent unemployment among certain groups and in certain 
areas or industries. Of course, we must do everything in our power to reduce the 
overall total of unemployment; but the problem of chronic unemployment has, it 
seems to me, the first and greatest claim upon our ingenuity and resources. For 
present purposes, I am using the term “chronic unemployment” to refer to the 
situation of those people who exhaust the full duration of unemployment-insur- 
ance benefits and still go on unable to get work, either because of the locality, or 
of the industry, or because of some other factor that makes them a special- 
problem group. 

During the first 9 months of 1954, nearly 1144 million workers exhausted their 
rights. to benefits before finding jobs. There were 200,000 in Pennsylvania alone, 
over 100,000 in Michigan and New York, and more than 75,000 in 5 other States. 
I do not mean to say that all these should be classed as chronic unemployed; 
many exhaustions are the result of short entitlement or short benefit limits in 
a State, and many of the workers find work within a reasonable time after 
exhausting benefits, although no one knowns exactly how many. But we know 
that there is a hard core of unemployed, especially in certain areas, whose 
problem is no longer the usual one of temporary unemployment for which un- 
employment insurance as now constituted was designed. 

Is there any way unemployment insurance can be pressed into service to help 
with this situation? 

Since this is a research association, I commend this question to you as one of 
the most challenging subjects for research that could be found. And I want 
to assure you that we in the Department of Labor are already at work in this 
field, with studies on the characteristics of the unemployed, the characteristics 
of exhaustions and persons who have exhausted benefits, the special problems 
of older workers, the nature of labor turnover, and the experience of this and 
other countries with proposals to cope with the specific problem of chronic un- 
employment. 

So far as I know, there is no readymade example that we can take over from 
the history of any particular State or foreign country, but there are some frag- 
ments of experience that at least deserve our investigation. 
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We can start with the assumption that the solution is not to make benefits 
unlimited. Our system is aimed at temporary unemployment, and must continue 
to be so if it is to retain its insurance character. 

I think it is equally true that you do not solve the specific problem I am talking 
about by a mere quantitative extension of the duration of benefits beyond 6 
months, to, say, 9 months or 12 months, even if that were within the realm of 
serious possibility. This alone, for the really persistent type of unemployment, 
would merely postpone the problem while putting an additional load on the 
system in areas least able to bear it. 

But is it possible that the matter could be approached by means of a com- 
bination of some extension of benefits, conditioned upon and coupled with an 
entire new special program aimed at removing the particular individual’s cause 
of unemployment? Should consideration be given to some such devices as re- 
training of the individual in a trade or skill for which there is a demand; travel 
allowances to make it possible for him to undertake the training and take up 
the employment opportunities thus made available to him; perhaps even scholar- 
ships for younger people to enable them to get a fresh start? 

The general idea would be this: When a man has exhausted 6 months of bene- 
fits, and still remains unemployed, in spite of the best efforts of himself and the 
employment service, he is by that fact a special case for attention. As to him, 
our available insurances and services have broken down. Should we then, rele- 
gate him to tax-supported relief? Or should we rather redouble our efforts and 
concentrate our resources upon him more vigorously than ever before? 

Although the analogy is not perfect, I should like to make a comparison 
between this idea, and the relation of rehabilitation to workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Until rather recently, a man with a permanent industrial disability was 
treated somewhat as we now treat a man with a chronic unemployment status. 
He was paid whatever benefits the law allowed, and that was that. The 
modern way to handle the matter, however, which a number of States are 
adopting, is quite different. A special allowance, beyond normal benefits, is 
made for the man if he agrees to undertake a rehabilitation course. The cost 
of support, the cost of training, and the cost of necessary travel are all included. 
When the course is completed, special efforts are made to place him in suitable 
work. Now, the chronically unemployed man is in somewhat the same predica- 
ment, except that the cause of his unemployment is economic rather than 
physical. With a relatively small investment, might it not be possible to 
restore the man to self-sufficiency and to make him an asset rather than a 
burden to the community? 

So far as I know, nothing on this scale has ever been attempted. Britain 
has had various kinds of extended-duration plans, but nothing with this full 
rehabilitation feature. A number of States before 1937 had extended-benefit 
clauses, but they never actually took effect, they never had these additional 
features, and in any case never would have gone beyond 26 weeks. Perhaps 
the closest thing to it was adopted right here in Michigan in 1942, in the form 
of a provision for special benefits during vocational training. Under the 1943 
amendment, special benefits for 18 weeks could be added for those individuals 
who, by direction of the Commission took special approved training courses. 
I understand that about 200 claims were filed and allowed during the early 
part of World War II, but, when I last looked into the matter, there had not 
been any claims allowed since World War II. 

In most States, however, the very opposite of the training objective has 
resulted, since they have felt it necessary to rule that a man who is undergoing 
a training course is not available for work and hence not eligible for benefits. 
At the very minimum, States having the problem of chronic unemployment 
which might be alleviated by systematic training would be well advised to see 
whether this training is being actually impeded by their eligibility rules. 

In any economic rehabilitation plan of the kind I have suggested for discus- 
sion, there are many variables and details that should be considered. 

One is the possibility of a relation between a long steady work history and 
eligibility for the extension. The British experience can be studied here. An 
argument can be made that, on an insurance basis, a man with 10 years of 
steady contributions made on his behalf, and with no debits against him, could 
be considered entitled to a little extra consideration. This, incidentally, might 
eome to the aid of a class much in need of aid—the older workers. We know 
that, when they become unemployed, proportionately several times as many of 
them exhaust benefits as the younger workers, and the difficulties of ever 
becoming reemployed are multiplied. 
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Another possible question is whether such a program should go into effect only 
if an emergency is found in a particular locality, under some test based on vol- 
ume of unemployment or the like. It may be questioned whether the test should 
relate to a specific emergency or Cause, Such as the proposals that have been 
aimed directly at unemployment caused by reconversion or foreign trade policy. 

Other questions might relate to the way in which you might try to limit the 
rehabilitation technique to the most pressing cases. Should all claimants be 
eligible who have exhausted benefits? Or only those with dependents? Or 
those who have a specially long, steady wage record? Should it be only the 
principal wage earner in a family who can get the special consideration? Or 
some combination of all these variables? And how long should the extended 
period be? 

Well, since this is a research association, I have no hesitation in leaving all 
these questions hanging in the air. I do this even more cheerfully, because I 
know that I am about to be followed by several men who, whatever their other 
differences, have in common the fact that they are all men Of uncommon 
brilliance. 

This leaves matters somewhat where they were in the conversation between 
the discontented grasshopper and the ant. The grasshopper, in a mood of des- 
pair, called upon the ant, and poured out the story of his unhappy lot. There 
was no food; a drought had spoiled the grain; what’s more, farmers were always 
spraying poison on things, and a grasshopper just didn’t have a chance nowa- 
days; people were always stepping on you, birds were always dive-bombing you, 
snakes lurked around every stump waiting for you. How much better it would 
be to be an ant. “Not so,” said the ant. “All day long dragging heavy hunks of 
sand or dead beetles; lousy accommodations; stuffy and frightfully overcrowded 
in the anthill; hundreds of relatives; cold in winter, hot in summer, whenever 
it rains the whole doggone place flooded.” “Tell you what,” continued the ant, 
“if you want to be something else, why dont’ you be a lark? Boy, there’s the 
life. Soaring about up in the fresh air and sunshine. Sing all day. Go south 
for the winter. See the whole country. No fears, no worries.” “That’s for 
me,” exclaimed the grasshopper. ‘That’s exactly what I want. How do I get 
to be a lark?” “I’m terribly sorry,” said the ant. “This is the research and 
information department. That’s an administrative question.” 

And so, having provided a little information and quite a few questions for 
research, I will now yield to the gentlemen of the panel, all of whom, I believe 
have had a wealth of administrative experience and will, I trust, supply some 
much-needed answers. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DENTAL SOCIETY, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1958. 
The Honorable WAYNE Morse, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public 
Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have been informed that your committee will begin 
consideration of 8S. 3493, a bill to amend the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act. 

After analyzing the provisions of this bill and the provisions of H. R. 10625, 
the District of Columbia Dental Society wishes to go on record as favoring the 
provisions contained in the House bill. We believe that these provisions would 
be more equitable to those engaged in professional practice and business in the 
District of Columbia. 

We would very much appreciate having this letter inserted in the record of 
the hearings. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
E. MILBurRN Corvin, D. D. S., 
President. 
SAMUEL A, LEISHEAR, D. D.S., 
Chairman, Legislation Committee. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., April 18, 1958. 
The Honorable WAYNE L. Mors, 
Chairman, Public Health, Education, Welfare, 
and Safety Subcommittee of the Senate District Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the Hotel Association of Washington, D. C., 
Inc., which represents 33 hotels, we wish to express the association’s strong oppo- 
sition to the adoption of S. 3493, a bill to amend the District of Columbia Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act. This association specifically objects to the follow- 
ing proposed changes: 

(1) Computation of benefits: This would permit maximum benefits of approxi- 
mately $61 per week. The present maximum benefits under the District of 
Columbia law are $30 a week. While some increase in the benefits are justi- 
fied, there is certainly no compelling reasons to support an increase of more 
than 100 percent in the maximum benefits. 

(2) Duration of benefits: This would permit a uniform duration of 39 weeks, 
regardless of earnings during the base period. The existing law provides for 
duration of benefits for 26 weeks, or one-third of the earnings during the base 
period, whichever is the lesser. Again there appears to be no sound basis upon 
which to extend the duration of benefits for 39 weeks, regardless of earnings 
during the base period. 

(3) Disqualifications: The establishment of a flat 6 weeks’ waiting period, 
with no cancellations for persons voluntarily quitting, discharged for misconduct, 
or refusing suitable work, would in effect approve certain improper conduct on 
the part of an employee seeking District of Columbia unemployment compensa- 
tion, which now, under the present law, is subject to some penalties. It is the 
position of this association that the present law is most fair to the employee 
and certainly should not be liberalized in this respect. 

This association also wishes to go on record in support of the statement to be 
presented by the Washington Board of Trade. 

Respectfully submitted, 

WILKEs & ARTIS, 
By NorMAN M. GLasGow, 
Attorney for Hotel Association of Washington, D. C., Inc. 


BUILDING OWNERS & MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION OF METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and 
Safety, District of Columbia Committee, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: The Building Owners & Managers Association of Metro- 
politan Washington has carefully reviewed the statement of the Washington 
Board of Trade as presented to your committee by Mr. Frank A. Gunther on 
Monday, April 21, 1958. We wish to go on record as endorsing the conclusions 
and opinions expressed by Mr. Gunther in presenting the statement of the em- 
ployment and security committee of the Washington Board of Trade. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS D. LANrEy, President. 


THE LAUNDRY-Dry CLEANING ASSOCIATION 
OF THE District OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MorsgE, 

Chairman, District of Columbia Subcommittee on Public Health, Educa- 
tion, Welfare, and Safety, Senate District Committee Room, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Submitted herewith in support of the testimony presented by us 
before your committee in opposition to S. 1214 and S. 3498 on April 21, 1958, 
are case histories of unemployment compensation benefits paid to claimants 
under conditions which we feel go beyond the philosophy of unemployment 
conpensation insurance as contemplated by the Congress. 
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We firmly believe that these cases, which are typical in our industry and 
other industries where supplementary income employment is the rule rather 
than the exception, substantiate our contention that the disqualification provi- 
sions of the existing law are not as effective as they should be and any liberaliza- 
tion of them, such as is proposed in §S. 1214 and §. 3493, would tend to com- 
pound rather than curtail the abuses under the law. 

Accordingly, we strongly urge the maintenance of the existing disqualification 
provisions and the variable rather than the uniform method of qualifying for 
benefits. 

We again thank the committee for having been given an opportunity to 
present this additional information for your consideration. 

Yours very truly, 


M. G. Lone, Jr., 
Member, Legislative Committee. 


Period June 30, 1954, to June 30, 1957 


j 

Amount of | 

| benefits | Cause of separation 
drawn 


| $300.00 | Voluntary quit. Went to Tennessee and drew compensation. 
320.00 | Dismissed. Excessive absence. 
400.00 | Voluntary quit. Complained of a preexisting physical condition. 
- (Returned to laundry work after expiration of benefits.) 
126.00 | Voluntary quit. Walked out after her attention was called to excessive 
errors. 
296.00 | Voluntary quit. Borrowed money from the company and disappeared. 
11.06 | Voluntary quit. Went to New York and drew compensation. 
2.55 | Voluntary quit. 
300.00 | Voluntary quit. warned about loss of time and effect on work of drink- 
| ing. Drew benefits in New York. 
393.00 | Dismissed as undependable due to excessive absence of weeks at a time, 
due to drinking. 
572.00 | Voluntary quit. Claimed her physician thought work unsuitable. 
| USKS classified her as chambermaid. 
432.00 | Voluntary quit. Claimed her physician thought her nerves unsuited 
| to laundry work. (Returned to laundry work after expiration of 
benefits.) 
101.37 | Voluntary quit. Claimed her physician advised against laundry work. 
368. 00 | Dismissed for chronic drinking on the job. 
73.29 | Dismissed as undependable due to frequent and excessive absence. 
352.69 | Arrested and sentenced for carrying concealed weapon. We have 
classified this case as a dismissal because it was deemed inadvisable 
to rehire him after his release. 
192.69 | Voluntary quit. Borrowed money from the company, went to Ohio 
| and drew compensation. 
Case No. 17.------| 336.00 | Voluntary quit. Went to North Carolina and drew benefits. 
Case No. 18. --.--- 1.08 | Voluntary quit (worked only 10 days). 
Case No. 19. -....- 80.00 | Dismissed for excessive tardiness and absence. 


Total - 4, 657. 73 


Note 1.—The case histories presented include some whose benefit period preceded or followed the period 
analyzed. In such cases, a major portion of their benefits may not be shown. 

Note 2.—The amount of benefits shown are those charged against the Pioneer Laundry only and not 
necessarily the total benefits drawn. 2 or more employers in a single base period are charged their pro rata 
share of an employee’s benefits. 

Norte 3.—These cases represent 90.5 percent of the total cases charged against this firm for the 3-year 
period ended June 30, 1957, and 91.2 percent of the total dollar benefits paid. 


THE LAUNDRY-Dry CLEANING ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DistTRIcT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE Morsk, 
Chairman, District of Columbia Subcommittee on Public Health, Educa- 
tion, Welfare, and Safety, Senate District Committee, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Submitted herewith in further support of the testimony presented 
by us before your committee in opposition to 8S. 1214 and S. 3493 on April 21, 
1958, are the following documents : 


1. Proposed amendments to the District of Columbia Unemployment Act, 
as amended. 


24607—58——_8 
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2. Unemployment compensation case histories of the following firms for the 
year ended June 30, 1957: (a) Dupont Laundry, (b) Tolman Laundry, (c) 
Manhattan Co. 
Your cooperation in giving us an opportunity to present this additional infor- 
mation is greatly appreciated. 
Your very truly, 
M. G. Lone, Jr. 
Member, Legislative Committee. 


“DISQUALIFICATION FOR BENEFITS” 


The language of H. R. 10625 is recommended in its entirety with the 
following additional provisions : 

Section 10. (a) is amended to read as follows: 

“An individual who has left his most recent work voluntarily without good 
cause, as determined by the Board under regulations prescribed by it, shall not 
be eligible for benefits for the week in which he has left work voluntarily without 
good cause, and for each week thereafter until he has earned in employment at 
least four times his weekly benefit rate, as determined in each case.” 

Section 10. (b) is amended to read as follows: 

“An individual who has been discharged for misconduct occurring in the 
course of his most recent work proved to the satisfaction of the Board shall not 
be eligible for benefits with respect to the week in which such discharge occurred 
and for each week thereafter until he has earned in employment at least four 
times his weekly benefit rate, as determined in each case.”’ 

Section 10. (c) is amended to read as follows: 

“If an individual otherwise eligible for benefits fails, without good cause as 
determined by the Board under regulations prescribed by it, either to apply for 
new work found by the Board to be suitable when notified by an employment 
office or to accept any suitable work when offered to him by any employment 
office, his union hiring hall, or any employer direct, he shall not be eligible for 
benefits with respect to the week in which such failure occurred and for each 
week thereafter until he has earned in employment at least four times his 
weekly benefit rate, as determined in each case. 

“In determining whether or not work is suitable within the meaning of this 
subsection, the Board shall consider (1) the physical fitness and prior training, 
experience, and earnings of the individual, (2) the distance of the place of work 
from the individual’s place of residence, and (3) the risk involved as to health, 
safety, or morals.” 


Unemployment compensation case histories, period ending June 30, 1957—Dupont 
Laundry, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Amount Reason for separation 
drawn 


$180.00 | Unable to work—sick. 
112.00 | Left city—not available for work. 
84.00 | Went to Florida—refused employment offer. 
550.79 | Discharged—discourteous to customers and other employees, selling 
stolen merchandise. 
87.67 | Discharged—absent without notice—impertinent, 
81.07 | Left without notice. 
88.00 | Hot tempered and unreasonable—violent. 
160.00 | Discharged for drunkenness, poor attendance—unable to work. 


Total.......-] 1, 343. 53 | 





Norte.—The above list represents all the active claims paid during the period ending June 30, 1957. Not 
one of the claimants were laid off because of lack of work or similar causes. In every case they were dis- 
charged for misconduct, or, were not available for work due to their own personal reasons. 
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Unemployment compensation case histories submitted by Tolman Laundry, period 
July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957 


Amount of 


benefits Cause of separation 
drawn 


Dismissed. Drinking on job. 


Voluntary quit. 


Do. 
Voluntary quit—said because of illness. 
Voluntary quit. 





Unemployment benefit report of the Manhattan Laundry Co., Washington, D. C., 
July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957 


Benefits Reason | Benefits Reason 


| 


.1...| $34.00 | Voluntarily quit (sick). Case No. 135.00 | Voluntarily quit. 
ee 90.00 | Reduction in force. Case No. 189.00 | Reduction in force. 
48.05 | Not cooperative. Case No. 240. 00 Do. 
pai 21.00 | Voluntarily quit (preg- || Case No. 572. 00 | Do. 
nant). |} Case No. 391. 00 Do. 
i Sons 8.86 | Voluntarily quit. || Case ’ 23.00 | Do. 
oe 9.70 | Reduction in force. || Case No. ¢ 552. 00 Do. 
tae 12.00 | Habitually late. Case No. é 161. 00 Do. 
pene 56.91 | Voluntarily quit (sick). || Case No. 33- 100. 00 Do. 
ae 126.00 | Reduction in force. | Case No. ; 7. 89 | Do. 
207. 94 Do. | Case No. 35- 444. 00 Do. 
240.00 | Insubordination. || Case No. 624 | Voluntarily quit. 
47.52 | Unsatisfactory work. || Case No. é 1. | Unsatisfactory work. 
7.48 | Frequent absence. || Case No. 4 22. 83 Do. 
179.96 | Habitually late. || Case No. 37.13 | Reduction in force. 
35.74 | Voluntarily quit. || Case No. k Left without notice. 
46.60 | Reduction in force. || Case No. . Not trustworthy. 
399. 00 0. Case No. , Reduction in force. 
41.87 | Voluntarily quit. || Case No. " Habitually late. 
64.09 | Frequent absence. |; Case No. 44. 65. Reduction in force. 
227.65 | Unsatisfactory work. || Case No. 45- 100. 0. 
14. 50 | Reduction in force. || Case No. 46..| 147. 22 | Insubordination. 
468.00 | Unsatisfactory work. | Case No. 47-- 220. Voluntarily quit. 
442.00 | Reduction in force. || Case No, 48... 46.00 | Left without notice. 
Voluntarily quit. || Case No. 49. - 18.32 | Voluntarily quit (sick). 

















WASHINGTON BOARD OF TRADE, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE Morsg, 
Chairman, Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety Subcommittee, 
Senate District Committee, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR Morse: Pursuant to the announcement made during the 
hearings on April 21, we are transmitting herewith certain additional informa- 
tion and exhibits to supplement the testimony presented by Mr. Frank A. Gun- 
ther, chairman of our employment and security committee. 

Two photostatie copies of each of the charts used by Mr. Gunther are sub- 
mitted as requested. 

The following comments are made respecting the statement presented by Mr. 
Walter J. Mason, legislative representative of the AFL-CIO. 

In discussing average and maximum benefit levels, Mr. Mason stated that ‘the 
restrictive ceiling is lower than that in 42 of the 51 States and Territories with 
unemployment-insurance programs.” For your information, we are attaching 
two copies of a table headed “Maximum State Unemployment Compensation Bene- 
fit Provisions as of March 25, 1958.” It will be noted that if we exclude depend- 
ents so as to make the figures comparable, the District of Columbia benefit ceil- 
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ing at the present $30 rate is exceeded in only 28 States. If dependents are in- 
cluded, the District ceiling would be exceeded in 31 States. If H. R. 10625 were 
enacted and the ceiling raised to $35 a week, only 12 States would have a higher 
ceiling if dependents are excluded and only 17 would have a higher ceiling if 
dependents are included. 

Mr. Mason further stated that “the original intent of unemployment insurance 
was to provide all but the highest paid workers a weekly benefit equal to half 
their own individual lost weekly wage.” We agree with Mr. Mason that it was 
originally intended to pay benefits equal to one-half of the lost wage. This con- 
cept requires the fixing of weekly benefit amounts to be one twenty-sixth of high 
quarter earnings. Congress, however, was unwilling to adopt this percentage 
and provided in the District law that benefits would be equal to one twenty-third 
of high quarter earnings. The one twenty-third table results in benefits of $28 a 
week, or 57.5 percent of lost weekly wages, for a person who earned $40 a week 
during his high quarter. In the case of a $50-a-week claimant, this table pro- 
vides $29 a week benefits, or 58 percent of lost wages. 

Now as an actual fact, a very large number of the unemployed in the District 
of Columbia—virtually everybody having high quarter wages of $60 a week or 
less—gets an even higher percentage of wages in benefits because (1) the benefit 
is based on the highest quarter; hence, those who are not regularly employed 
during the base period have the advantage of having benefits computed on their 
best 3 months’ record, and (2) the benefit computation enacted in the 1930's is 
based on total wages and not take-home pay. 

An example computed under the terms of 8. 3493 will demonstrate the effect 
of the one twenty-third benefit computation and using wages before taxes as a 
base. A single man having average wages of $92 a week would qualify for $52-a- 
week benefits. Actually when Federal and District withholding of $18.81 a week 
are deducted from his average wage, he has only $73.10 take-home pay. The 
weekly benefit amount of $52 is 71 percent of his take-home pay. If we are to 
return, as Mr. Mason seems to suggest, to the basic concept of benefits equal to 
one-half of wages, then it is perfectly clear that at least the District law should 
be amended so benefits are computed on the basis of one twenty-sixth of high 
quarter earnings. 

We question Mr. Mason’s statement that the original intent was to provide all 
but the highest paid workers benefits equal to half their lost weekly wage. When 
the unemployment-compensation laws were enacted in the midthirties, most 
of the States paid a maximum benefit amount of approximately $15 a week. 
If that was a suitable maximum then, we know of no justification for setting the 
maximum today at $62. 

Mr. Mason makes quite a point of the fact that according to the Department 
of Labor some 15 percent of the applicants for unemployment insurance in the 
District have insufficient wage credits to establish eligibility. We think there 
is a serious question whether any person having wages in the previous year of 
less than $276 is in fact attached to the labor market and should be eligible 
for unemployment insurance benefits. In my judgement there is no one in the 
District of Columbia who is willing to work and physically and mentally able 
to work who should find it impossible to make more than $276 a year. 

Mr. Mason states that the proponents of the limitation of total benefits to one- 
third of base-period earnings defend it on the ground that what the claimant takes 
out should be limited by what has been put in on his account. In a sense this is 
true, but I submit that this “defense” is only a practical expression of our basic 
philosophy that benefits should be denied to those not firmly attached to the 
labor market. As Mr. Gunther stated in his testimony before the committee, this 
is a reasonably acceptable way of providing rough justice for those whose at- 
tachment is questionable. 

Since Mr. Mason devoted some of his argument to a discussion of the basic 
concepts or original intention of unemployment compensation, it seems appro- 
priate to amplify a little. The record will show that Justice Brandeis and 
others who did much of the original thinking on this subject intended (1) that 
unemployment compensation benefits should cushion against the loss of wages 
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suffered by workers who became unemployed through no fault of their own, who 
were available for work and seeking work. Secondly and of equal importance 
was the conclusion that if any employer was taxed in an amount sufficient to 
pay the unemployment compensation claims of workers laid off by him the 
financial penalty would encourage him to regularize employment in his establish- 
ment. These are good principles which should constantly be recalled to mind 
when considering liberalization of unemployment compensation laws. Under 
the heading “Wage Qualifying Requirements for Eligibility” Mr. Mason appears 
to deviate somewhat from the long-held concept that benefits should be available 
only to those firmly attached to the labor market. 

We do not share Mr. Mason’s views that because the average tax rate of 
employers in the District was one of the lowest in the country that unrealistic 
benefits should be paid in order to raise those taxes. On the other hand, while 
the average rate may be very low in this very stable employment market, there 
are many employers who, because of irregularity in their employment pattern, 
pay taxes just as high as employers in other jurisdictions. The average tax rate 
is determined by (1) employers’ individual experiences and (2) the general 
employment experience in any jurisdiction. We think it is fair to say that it 
has nothing to do with the level of the payment of benefits. 

I am attaching also for the record a brief explanation of H. R. 10625, the bill 
which Mr. Gunther referred to as having been introduced by Mr. McMillan, at 
our request. 

At the conclusion of the hearings you voiced a deep interest in and some 
concern about paying benefits to malingerers. Some information bearing on this 
subject is being sent by local employer groups. Additionally, I would like to 
make the following comments: 

What must amount to a considerable sum of money is currently being paid 
out annually in the District of Columbia to people who have retired. To some 
degree people in private employment reaching the specified age and retiring 
under an employee retirement system do file for unemployment compensation 
and do draw benefits. Repeated reports to this office indicate that in the Govern- 
ment service, at least in some departments, it seems to be standard practice for 
a person upon retirement to file for unemployment compensation and list himself 
as available for work. His Government wage record in most cases entitles such 
a claimant to draw maximum benefits for 6 months for a total of $780. This 
amount will, of course, increase upon the passage of any of the bills now before 
the committee. In my judgment this is an unwarranted raid on the taxpayers’ 
money, since the United States Government reimburses the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Board for benefits paid to Federal workers. 

I believe that the only fair way to correct this situation is to add to the District 
of Columbia law a provision stating that persons who have retired under retire- 
ment systems shall be construed to be separated from the labor market and 
cannot qualify for unemployment compensation payments until they have, after 
retirement, met the qualifying provisions for eligibility. Such provision under 
existing law would save the taxpayers of the United States a considerable sum 
of money. Under the provision of your bill, 8. 3493, under which Federal workers 
could draw $60 a week for 39 weeks, this would effectively put a stop to a gift 
of $2,340 by the taxpayers to every retired Federal worker who applied. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize and repeat Mr. Gunther’s testimony support- 
ing the variable duration principle in the District of Columbia. It is the only 
effective manner of dealing with malingerers. In this extremely stable commu- 
nity there are few reasons for irregular employment of those who wish to work. 
Claimants having a record of reasonable earnings reflecting reasonably stable 
steady work are not handicapped by the annual wage requirements for full 
benefit duration. 

We will be happy to furnish additional information if desired. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM H. PREss. 
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Data RECEIVED From BoarD or TRADE, APRIL 22, 1958 
Fesruary 20, 1958. 


To: Board of Directors, Washington Board of Trade. 
From: William H. Press, executive vice president. 
Subject : H. R. 10625, Unemployment compensation. 

On recommendation of the employment and security committee, the board of 
directors authorized the committee to draft certain amendments to the District 
of Columbia unemployment compensation law and endeavor to have them en- 
acted by the Congress. Chairman of the House District Committee, John Mc- 
Millan, at our request introduced H. R. 10625 the bill we drafted on February 10, 
1958. This memorandum aims to explain in some detail but as briefly as pos- 
sible the provisions of H. R. 10625 and our reasons for including them. 


SECTION 1 


This section provides that all the interest received in the District unemploy- 
ment trust fund in the Treasury of the United States shall be credited annually 
on a pro rata basis to all employer’s accounts having a credit balance. 

Approximately half the $58 million balance in the trust fund is unassigned 
money accumulated from interest payments since 1936 and balances transferred 
from former employers who are no longer in business. Up until December 31, 
1954, all interest received on the trust fund was credited to this portion of the 
fund. On January 1, 1955, an amendment, strongly supported by us, provided 
that the interest on each employer’s balance would be credited to each employer's 
account. Last year employer’s accounts were increased by $700,000 through 
this interest credit and in some degree, therefore, some employers met reserve 
ratio requirements entitling them to lower tax rates than they would otherwise 
have had. It is clear, therefore, that if section 1 is enacted then the prorating 
to active employer’s accounts of all interest received will almost double the 
amount credited last year. 

Currently the total interest credit to be prorated to employers’ accounts totals 
about $1,300,000 annually. 

SECTION 2 


This section will reduce employer’s reserve ratio requirements qualifying 
them for reduced rates. 

Until December 31, 1954, the lowest tax rate of 0.1 percent required an em- 
ployer to have a balance equal to 3.5 percent of his average annual payroll for 
the 3 preceding years. An employer having a balance less than 1 percent of 
his average annual payroll was required to pay the maximum rate of 2.7 per- 
cent. Balances between 1 percent and 3.5 percent resulted in reduced rates of 
2, 1.5, 1, and 0.5. 

On January 1, 1955, the reserve ratio requirements in each bracket were re- 
duced by 0.1 percent making the 0.1 percent tax rate available to those having 
a reserve balance of 3.4 percent of their average annual payroll, and the maxi- 
mum 2.7 percent tax rate for those having less than 0.9 percent balance. 

This bill reduces the balance required as follows: 

0.1 percent if the reserve account exceeds 2.9 percent of annual payroll. 
0.5 percent if the reserve account exceeds 2.1 percent of annual payroll. 
1.0 percent if the reserve account exceeds 1.6 percent of annual payroll. 
1.5 percent if the reserve account exceeds 1.1 percent of annual payroll. 
2.0 percent if the reserve account exceeds 0.6 percent of annual payroll. 
2.7 percent if the reserve account is less than 0.6 percent of annual payroll. 

It is estimated that the above table would reduce annual tax collections by 

$800,000. 
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SECTION 3 


This proposal while new to the District law has been adopted in a great many 
States. It would permit any employer to make a voluntary contribution to 
his account within 30 days following mailing of the notice of his tax rate for 
the succeeding year. The simplest explanation might be the following example: 

An employer receives notice that because of the balance in his account his tax 
rate will be 0.5 percent. The notice states that his balance is $860. It can be 
seen that a balance of $890 would constitute the reserve ratio requirement for a 
0.1 percent rate. The employer, therefore, might voluntarily send a check for 
$30 which when credited to his account would give him the 0.1 percent rate. 
If he did not make this voluntary contribution, his tax rate would be set at 
0.5 percent. 

SECTION 4 


This section raises the maximum weekly benefit amount from $30 to $35. 
It does not increase the amount paid to anyone having earnings less than $1,035 
during the preceding base year or $667.01 in the high quarter during that base 
year. It adds five brackets to the top of the table as follows, and those who 
can qualify would receive the higher amounts. A high percentage of regularly 
employed people will qualify for these higher brackets, but it will be apparent 
that those who cannot qualify for more than $30 under the present law will get 
exactly the same benefits if these amendments are passed that they do now. 














' 
Weekly Required 
Required high quarter earnings benefit base period 

| amount earnings 
$690.01 to $713_...-..--- a 31 1, 069 
$713.01 to $796... ......--.- -----| 32 1, 104 
OO 33 1, 138 
4 LL ee . ae - 34 1,173 
Se ONE he on semcaesneeten aomone ee ea eee ee ee Se | 35 | 1, 207 


There is attached a compilation of the maximum benefits paid in all of the 
States. It will be seen that the present $30 maximum in the District is about 
$2.50 less than the average of the States. 

We know from experience that the Congress will not long permit a below- 
average payment of benefits in the District of Columbia. This is particularly 
true since Maryland pays up to $35 per week. We have been reliably informed 
that bills will be introduced by labor for considerably higher benefits, and it 
was therefore concluded that it would be well fer us to take the initiative and 
suggest the $5 increase at the same time we are seeking reduced taxes amounting 
to a million dollars a year or better. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


H. R. 10625 does not contain any reference to any amendments sought by 
labor and the Labor Department and which we have consistently opposed. 
Specifically, there is no reference in this bill to altering existing or present 
penalty provisions of the District law. There is no reference in this bill to 
changing the very desirable District provision allowing benefits for 26 weeks 
or until the claimant has drawn one-third of his earnings during the base period, 
whichever is the lesser. 

Employers should support this bill. 
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Maximum State unemployment compensation benefit provisions as of 
Mar, 25, 1958 














Maximum | Maximum Maximum 
State | weekly | numberof | potential 
benefit weeks benefits 
| 
sa icstcasst iittetiintin £8445 0 Gib Xenstiblete dddsksussscuend | $28. 00 20 $560 
ee i Se ee | 35.00 28 910 
cn es ee ne a anus da tbeew | 26.00 | 18 468 
OA, dubbctbeentdsabbetbuneccesds Hitecdicnccateu | 40.00 26 1, 040 
I al. tins cote cabinlg cab bec wot pike pied itis dien tate 35. 00-44. 00 26 | 910-1, 144 
a I a ia ee alias aa ..--| ! 40. 00-60. 00 | 26 | 11, 040-1, 560 
ee aa anach oonenveneeekie 40. 00 26 1, 040 
On COON 5. 505, en cabusaddwasonsdudbelbaateneus | 30.00 Bow 730 
a Sane etaation | 30.00 16 | 480 
Dd. Sain andes pacbinedanaktina Ke etedites ha dib alcandbin eo Gibise | 30.00 | 2 20-22 | 600-660 
ith alte he i aa ee a cd _...| 40.00 26 1, 040 
Tilinois_-_--... Le Saas PERT ae Sie ethan aes agioorw therm oveler anion ena 1 30. 00-45. 00 | 26 1 780-1, 170 
Po See SS eh ce ccd | 33.00 20 | 660 
a li a a cect alain oe camino abil | 30.00 24 720 
nk a a ideas athe sieate sacienisk ada alia ire GE 20 680 
GE RT Fk I ps OB a ea ie 34. 00 26 | 884 
es. coud icy ad ihe ede eekddlacdibenitin cts TRO 20 500 
eine ite ative ail cae At cel dentinal 33. 00 2 26 | 858 
eo at saan dear erantadimaeimaiiaa aammaalat 2 26 | 1910-1, 118 
PeeNNNND. ZU ts A SS oe 1 35. 00 26 1 910 
NO sii iis Shen Sab cniwcwhnhndcnnadbarbiase-stsewe~wans} ! Sh OO-EE.O | 26 | 1 780-1, 430 
re ei aa can oansintenponse oanien 38. 00 6 | 988 
Mississippi. - -.- Cee ae ee arta | 30.00 220 | 600 
inet Seen ere eee tes hub baudicoaeweoumivaiece | 33.00 | 26 858 
DN seein pL eon: | 32.00 22 CO 704 
a Sia cd cetadibiamis _.| 32.00 20 640 
ir Rane EI Se en ae | 1 37. 50-57. 50 | 26 | 1 975-1, 495 
I. Jat ce dokundiucnuccbelbd owcecacmunatann sasut SRO | 2 26 932 
IE 050 od at len tt cuckucbucteosksiresnsecesnodedan | 35.00 26 910 
New Merico.................- ee ae ; . | 30.00 | 24 720 
New York ee ‘2 Ev Pee a 45.00 226 | 1,170 
North Carolina. .__.__.____- . _.| 32.00 296 832 
North Dakota. _- - e ot ‘ , a | 1 26. 00-35. 00 220 | 1 §20-700 
Ohio ee El aaa arene cate inaa ma __.| 1 33. 00-39. 00 26 1 858-1, 014 
Oklahoma Re RRR Re oe, cesta ; | 28.00 | 26 728 
Oregon a lO al a a cata a | 40.00 26 1, 040 
Pennsylvania._.........._.- 5 ites ak Pattie dincanen : 35. 00 | 230 | 1,050 
emo mene boc lode 25h ohn ucc.: nie. 30. 00 26 | 780 
South Carolina: .........-- been sane 26. 00 2 =| 572 
South Dakota. .._........- ial halen ie ene _| 28.00 | 20 | 560 
Tennessee Feats React iat ; A 30, 00 | 222 | 660 
Texas__- i Sibh Pucadihsecekics: soedenckn su -et 2200 24 | 3600 
Utah , ta ties ace Fa lll " ...| 37.00 2 «| 962 
eS ar , aie 28. 00 } 2 26 728 
Virginia i. a 2 : f |} 28.00 | 18 504 
Washington. _....._..__- shes iole cleanse , es 35. 00 | 26 910 
Wee WIR, So < sense dscenc ivan be 2. 30. 00 | 224 720 
Wisconsin. --. cme <aincwewiell en 264% | 1,007 
WN 60 5 ke das _..---| 41.00-47. 00 | 26 | 11,066-1,222 





1 Where two figures are shown dependents’ allowances are involved, except for Colorado where other 
factors govern. No maximums are shown for Massachusetts because of high fiuctuations in dependents’ 
allowances. 

2 Uniform. 

3 Maximum limit. 

Average 
48 States 
Maximum weekly benefit (without dependents) -- cease aoe aiiinn need : $33. 09 
Maximum number of weeks- -- vie ima Lis Rite RA j 24.05 
Maximum potential (without dependents) 803. 28 


Source: State Unemployment Compensation Acts. Research and tax department, Washington Board 
vf Trade, Washington, D. C. 


DISQUALIFICATION FOR BENEFITS 


Section 10 (a) is amended to read as follows: 

“An individual who has left his most recent work voluntarily without good 
cause, as determined by the Board under regulations prescribed by it, shall not 
be eligible for benefits for the week in which he has left work voluntarily with- 
out good cause, and for each week thereafter until he has earned in employment 
at least four times his weekly benefit rate, as determined in each case.” 
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Section 10 (b) is amended to read as follows: 

“An individual who has been discharged for misconduct oc urring in the course 
of his most recent work, proved to the satisfaction of the Board, shall not be 
eligible for benefits with respect to the week in which such discharge occurred 
and for each week thereafter until he has earned in employment at least four 
times his weekly benefit rate, as determined in each case.” 

Section 10 (c) is amended to read as follows: 

“If an individual otherwise eligible for benefits fails, without good cause as 
determined by the Board under regulations prescribed by it, either to apply for 
new work found by the Board to be suitable when notified by an employment 
office or to accept any suitable work when offered to him by any employment 
office, his union hiring hall, or any employer direct, he shall not be eligible for 
benefits with respect to the week in which such failure occurred and for each 
week thereafter until he has earned in employment at least four times his weekly 
benefit rate, as determined in each case. 

“In determining whether or not work is suitable within the meaning of this 
subsection, the Board shall consider (1) the physical fitness and prior training, 
experience, and earnings of the individual, (2) the distance of the place of work 
from the individual’s place of residence, and (3) the risk involved as to health, 
safety, or morals.” 


(The foregoing language was submitted by the board of trade for 
subcommittee consideration, as was the following letter addressed to 
Mr. William Press, executive secretary of the Washington Board of 
Trade, under date of April 22, 1958, and signed by Mr. Ralph E. 
Dewhirst, president, the Graphic Arts Association of Washington, 
D. C., Inc.) 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON, D. C., INc., 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1958. 
Mr. WILLIAM PRESS, 
Executive Secretary, 
The Washington Board of Trade, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Press: Members of the Graphics Arts Association of Washington, 
D. C., Ine., having united together for common action upon matters or laws 
peculiar to their industry, as well as ones affecting general economic conditions 
in the Nation’s Capital, have determined after a careful study and analysis of 
Senate bill No. S. 3493, which could best be described as a statute of “excess,” 
that it should be opposed as one not in the best interests of the printing trades 
or Washington business in general. 

The association feels that the liberality of the benefits does not make for the 
best management-employee relationships. Further, that if this legislation were 
enacted, it is not unlikely that the cost of doing business in the District of Colum- 
bia would become so burdensome that there could be a destruction of the in- 
centive to contribute further necessary capital for expansion of local business, 
as well as a deterrent to the establishment of new businesses. 

The finances necessary to the conduct of a business are difficult enough to 
obtain without further saddling it with frightening and unpredictable costs, 
which most certainly appear to have been arbitrarily set. 

For the foregoing reasons the association, by appropriate resolution on April 21, 
1958, is opposing Senate bill No. S. 3493 and sponsoring House bill No. 10625. 

We will be most happy to cooperate and support the board of trade in this 
matter. Should you wish a representative of our association to testify at the 
hearings, please contact us. 

Sincerely, 
Rap E. DEwWHIRST. 
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Hor SHoppes, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: I called your office and explained that I would write 
a letter stating our position with regard to the “model bills” for the District 
of Columbia insofar as they are related to our company. 

In this connection, we know of no instance where any legislation which has 
been enacted for the District has influenced our moving any of our business out 
of the District. This is all I could tell you if I were to appear at your hearing 
and I hope it is satisfactory to you. 

With best personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
J. WILLARD MARRIOTT. 


ARLINGTON, VA., April 28, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE Morris, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Str: Your letter of April 25, 1958, addressed to Mr. Frank L. Grimm, presi- 
dent of this company, has been referred to me in Mr. Grimm’s absence. 

I contacted a gentleman in Mr. Casey’s office by telephone this date and he 
requested that we write you stating our reasons for transferring the location of 
our executive offices from the District of Columbia to Arlington County, Va. 

An operational reorganization within our company made it advisable for 
us to vacate our old address in the District of Columbia. After a survey of 
the office facilities available in the District of Columbia and nearby Maryland 
and Virginia, we elected to establish our new location in Arlington County, Va., 
for the reason that we found suitable quarters in Arlington Towers and pre- 
ferred this location to any other we had investigated. 

Very truly yours, 
O’BoyLe TANK LINEs, 
JOHN S. MESSER, 
General Traffic Manager. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 2, 1958. 
Hon, WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR SENATOR Morse: We are pleased to respond to the request of the sub- 
committee of the Senate District of Columbia Committee considering proposed 
new legislation on unemployment compensation for our views on the several 
bills now before the subcommittee, and also with respect to certain statements 
made in recent testimony before the subcommittee. 

Insofar as the legislation is concerned, we have not thus far given the several 
bills the detailed consideration which we feel would be necessary to enable us 
to take a position upon their respective merits or to suggest possible amendments. 

With respect to the reasons which motivated the establishment by the Fred 
S. Gichner Iron Works, Inc., of a plant at Beltsville, Md., we may state un- 
equivocally that no legislation either previously enacted by the Congress, or 
presently under consideration, was even in the remotest way involved, We 
should like to point out that all of our other plants continue in operation within 
the boundaries of the District of Columbia, and we have no plans for any change 
in such operations. 

The prime reason for the establishment of plant No. 5 in Prince Georges 
County was the availability of ample acreage for expansion both for the present 
and for the future. Operations of those divisions of our company which re- 
quire considerable space have been centered at the Beltsville plant. 

Moreover, since it has been the privilege of this company to provide materiel 
for our Armed Forces over a long period of years, we felt that the dispersal of 
a plant of this kind was substantially in the public interest in these times. 

We appreciate the opportunity of placing this statement in the record of 
the hearings of the subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep 8. GICHNER IRON WoRKS, INC., 
HENRY GICHNER, President. 
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WasHinerTon, D. C., May 1, 1958, 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter dated April 25, 
1958. 

Due to previous commitments, I regret my inability to appear at the open 
hearing scheduled for Thursday, May 1, 1958, at 9: 30 a. m. 

Our reason for establishing plans to move our Washington division wholesale 
drug operation to Maryland is because our present building is located in the 
Southwest Redevelopment Agency’s jurisdiction for ultimate condemnation, and 
we have not been successful in locating suitable land in the District of Columbia. 

Yours very truly, 
THe Henry B. GILPIn Co., 
JAMES E. ALLEN, President. 


R. C.-NEHI BoTtiLine Co., 
Arlington, Va., April 30, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We received your letter which was addressed to Mr. 
Robert Lipps, manager, Royal Crown Cola, inviting us to have a representative 
present at your open hearing on May 1, 1958, to discuss reasons why businesses 
moved out of the District of Columbia. 

This is to advise you that the Royal Crown Bottling Company of Washington, 
Inc., was purchased by this organization on January 7, 1957. The business was 
located in Virginia at the time of our purchase, therefore, we are unable to give 
you the information you request. 

Mr. William C. Franklin, president of the former company can be reached at 
the Royal Crown Bottling Co., 401 East 30th Street Baltimore, Md. Perhaps 
he can supply you with the reasons for his move from the District of Columbia 
to Virginia. 

Very truly yours, 
Harvey BE. Woop, Manager. 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 1, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Senator: In reply to your letter of April 25, 1958, requesting 
information as to the reasons for this firm’s proposed move, the most impor- 
tant are listed below: 

1. More space for immediate use and additional space for expansion at a later 
date. 

2. Need for a railroad siding. 

3. The plant is on a three-shift basis and there is concern for women entering 
and leaving the plant late at night in our present location. 

Yours truly, 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., 
W. W. Raptey, President. 


Tom’s CHEVROLET, 
Wheaton, Md., May 1, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, Committee on the District of Columbia, the 
Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I wish to extend my most sincere regrets for being unable to attend 
your hearings this morning.. I was scheduled for a physician’s appointment this 
morning and could not change my time. 

Insofar as the subject matter of your current public hearings on the District 
of Columbia, I will, in this letter attempt to explain our position on our with- 
drawal from downtown to the suburbs of Maryland. 
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First, let me state that the unemployment-compensation law of the District 
of Columbia had nothing whatsoever to do with our leaving. The fact that we 
had a $200,000 tax-loss carryover from our downtown operation will speak for 
itself in this respect. The deplorable condition of the Northwest section of 
Washington in the Seventh and N Streets vicinity, with inadequate police pro- 
tection, played the major role in our leaving. We did not enjoy any walk-in 
business, and we could not keep our business open after dark or on the weekends 
without National Guard protection. It is for this very same reason that upon 
leaving we were unable to sell our assets and they are still for sale after 3 
years—at an almost auction price. 

If I can be of any further assistance to your committee, please call upon me 
and I will be more than willing to appear in person. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. AMATUCCI. 


ARLINGTON, VA., May 2, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MorsE, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Srr: Regarding our reason for moving from the District of Columbia to 
Virginia, this is to inform you that we moved to our present location in 1948. 
We had need for larger quarters and a location to better suit our requirements 
and it took us about 2 years to decide on the place to which we moved. 

We trust this is the information you desire. 

Yours very truly, 
Heron Topp STEEL Construction Co., INo., 
Gro. R. Taytor, President. 


APRIL 24, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES PAUL MITCHELL, 
Secretary, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: It has come to the attention of the Subcommittee on 
Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia, which is currently considering measures relating to unem- 
ployment compensation in the District, that there is a possibility under existing 
law and administrative regulation for some individuals to receive benefits 
unjustifiably. 

The allegations to this effect which have been made cause concern. 

Until factual evidence, however, is available to the subeommittee, it is difficult 
for the members to evaluate the allegations. It has occurred to me that your 
agency, through the United States Employment Service of the District of Colum- 
bia, might be able to provide the subcommittee with suggestions as to improved 
language in the present act or as to desirable administrative procedures which 
would have the effect of insuring that unemployment-compensation benefits are 
paid solely to those who are legitimately qualified. 

Examples of these types of misuse of unemployment benefits would be as 
follows: 

(a) The hypothetical case of an individual drawing unemployment-com- 
pensation benefits in the District of Columbia who might be concurrently 
gainfully employed in the States of Maryland or Virginia, or vice versa ; 

(b) The hypothetical case of a Federal employee who, having retired from 
the Federal service and without having established a non-Federal work his- 
tory, might draw unemployment compensation based upon his Federal service. 

While the subcommittee is confident that such abuses, if they exist, are minimal 
in magnitude, nevertheless they would appreciate your comments on the problem 
and any suggested solutions which you may wish to offer. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely, 

WAYNE Morse. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
; Washington, D. C., May 6, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Morse: This is in reply to your letter of April 24, 1958, concern- 
ing the possibility under the existing District of Columbia unemployment-com- 
pensation law for some individuals to receive benefits unjustifiably. 

This is a problem that has concerned all State legislatures and the Federal 
Government since the inception of the program. . In general, the provisions in all 
State unemployment-compensation laws designed to prevent unjustified payments 
are twofold: eligibility and disqualification provisions aimed at preventing pay- 
ments for unemployment not subject to the protection of the program, and provi- 
sions for the prevention and detection of fraud. The law of the District of 
Columbia follows this pattern. 

The two hypothetical examples you mention in your letter are administrative 
in nature. They are problems common to every State. 

Example (a) involves fraudulent claims for unemployment insurance. With 
regard to this type of fraud, the Bureau of Employment Security in this Depart- 
ment has recommended the cooperative comparison by border States of a sample 
of wage reports in one State with benefit claims in other States. The District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Board has informed us that it has under- 
taken this type of comparative study. The first part of this study, designed to 
uncover instances of concurrent filing of claims in two places, has been completed. 
No concurrent claims were found. The Board has also investigated every allega- 
tion made to it of a worker holding down a job in a nearby State while claiming 
benefits in the District. These investigations have not revealed one such case. 

Example (0) involves application of eligibility and disqualification provisions. 
The Federal worker who has retired is in the same situation as any other worker 
who retires ona pension. Some are not in the labor force, and others, despite their 
pension, are seeking work. Whether or not these retirees are entitled to unem- 
ployment compensation must be determined by application of the law through 
questioning and interviewing in the local office, just as is done with other claim- 
ants. Among the District of Columbia provisions, particularly significant in this 
connection, are those concerned with ability to work, availability for work, and 
refusal of suitable work without good cause. You will appreciate that a certain 
amount of discretion must necessarily be left to the administrative agency in 
applying these provisions, since individual circumstances vary considerably. 

As regards the specific problems in your letter, therefore, the District of Co- 
lumbia law and its administration seem to compare favorably with those of other 
States. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T. O’CONNELL, 
Under Secretary of Labor. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety, 
P-38, The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: As you requested from Mr. Merrill Murray, I am enclosing 
a table giving the number of claimants exhausting wage credits. I am also 
enclosing a table giving the exhaustion ratio for States with the same duration 
provisions as the District, and the States with 26 weeks uniform duration of 
benefits, i. e., those providing 26 weeks to all persons who remain unemployed 
that long. 

I should emphasize that there are many factors that reflect the exhaustion 
ratio in addition to the duration provisions of the State law. The number of 
exhaustions and the exhaustion ratio in a particular State will vary with eco- 
nomic conditions during the peried. If during a given period, for example, large 
numbers of individuals are laid off with little prospect of reemployment, then 
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the exhaustion ratios are increased significantly. 


occured therefore affect greatly the exhaustion ratio. 

have many people unemployed, but these are concentrated in certain industries 

where few jobs are available. 
Sincerely yours, 


Enclosures. 


The type of layoffs 
The District does not 


ALBERT L. MCDERMO?TT, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary. 


which 


Number of claimants exhausting wage credits, * March 1958 and January-March 
1958 


State 
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Montana- -- 
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North Carolina_- ere 
North. Dakota...........---.- 
Ohio - - - ; ~o timc 


Oklahoma. ; wi 
Oregon. _- oe. es 


Pennsylvania. -- A al la 


Rhode Island_- 


South Carolina__.../._---_- 


South Dakota 


IN. i citenapenensad 


en Sc 
Utah-._--.- 


VERIO ono cide chens ais ae 


Virginia - 


Washington - fei tiss eases 


West Virginia. -_..._..--- 
Wisconsin ®___- sit 
Wyoming. - .-- 


1 Preliminary data for March 1958. 
2 Includes exhaustions under UC FE p 








March 1958 


5 7,000 
16, 500 
1, 903 
1, 609 
2, 911 
1, 152 
957 
484 
559 
11, 369 
382 
10, 651 
3, 365 
211 

7, 424 
2, 155 





4, 550 | 


11, 080 
2, 643 
2, 135 

535 
3, 987 
7, 035 
422 
368 
4, 682 
5,214 
1,791 


7, 512 | 


301 





| Number | change from 











708 





2 Exhaustions during 12 months ending Mar. 31, 1958 as percent of Ist payments for calendar year 1957 
* Includes 27 monthly and 115 quarterly for Puerto Rico. 
5 Estimated by State agency. 
* Wisconsin data are based on a per-employer basis and, therefore, are not strictly comparable. 
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January-March 1958 
| ___| Exhaustion 
ratio * 12 
Percentage | Percentage | months end- 
| Number | change from | ing Mar. 31, 
March 1957 January to 1958 
| March 1957 
+68.1 | 481,712 | _ +83. 2 24. 
+84.7| 11,565 | 85.7 41. 
+859. 0 848 | +292. 6 31. 
+137.3 | 1, 534 | +81. 1 20. 
+33. 8 5, 064 +30. 6 37. 
+94. 4 26, 626 +80. 3 14. 
+102. 6 2, 297 +79.9 25. 
+127.3 10, 391 | +99. 4 28, 
+56.7|} 1,771 +49. 8 30. 
+30.3 | 2,169 +37.7 37 
+164. 3 | 7, 636 +113. 8 | 43, 
+51.3 11,362 +94. 4 | 36. 
+44. 2 | 610 +7.0 7 
+46. 6 3, 183 +59.9 | 28. 
+49. 0 23, 966 +33. 6 | 25. 
+66.1 | 25,304 +49. 1 | 42 
+48. 5 | 5, 610 +28. 0 35. 
+63.7| 4,386 +36. 4 28 
+5.7 | 7,079 +16. 5 26. 
+103. 8 | 5, 295 +38. 0 40. 
+651. 2 | 4, 806 +66. 4 18, 
+11.9| 6,251 +6.3 12. 
+47.2| 17,986 +50. 2 | 22. ( 
+160.5 | 37,398 +101. 8 } 27. ( 
+54. 0 5, 593 | +50. 3 | 22 
+102.1 | 4, 688 | +50. 1 31 
+26. 2 8, 064 | +17.8 | 20 
+106.5 | 2,925 | +170. 8 24. 
+33] 2,329 +2.9 34 
+72.2 | 1, 268 | +67. 1 21 
+60. 2 | 1, 285 | +20. 0 13. 
+66.2 | 29, 492 | +48. 1 29. 
+43. 6 | 1, 104 | +61. 4 | 23. 
+94.2 |} 29,730 | +67. 2 | 12 
+43.8 | 10,121 | +26, 2 | 19. 
+17. 9 | 679 | +26. 7 22 
+196.8 | 17,443 | +137. 8 17. 
+25.0| 5,377 +14. 5 | 38. 
+75.5 | 11,062 | +108. 5 24. 
+50.4 |} 31,211 | +33. 5 | 18, 
+32. 7 7,275 +41.0 | 33. 
+38.3 | 6,024 | +27. 5 | 36. 
+5.7| 1,095 | 0.0 | 37 
+6.6 12) 892 +25. 4 38. 
+81. 5 17, 338 +50. 0 | 38. 
425.6 1,075 | +26. 5 | 20. 
+279. 4 | 871 +158. 5 | 21. 
+96.4/) 10,017 | +81.3 38 
+44.1| 14,700 | +43. 5 | 21. 
+181.6 | 4,494 | +121. 4 | 17. 
+46.4 | 19,600 +38. 9 42. 
—30.2 | —26. 4 26 
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Exhaustion ratios in selected States for 12 months ending Mar. 31, 1958 * 


States providing 26 weeks duration, but not more than one-third of earnings 
in base period: 


Exhaustion Exhaustion 
ratio ratio 
District of Columbia_____________ ST. 2} Missoart.... 22... Eee 20. 0 
a DO Bt NOVA Ga iia coincidence 21.8 
a 25. © | ORISROMA q ....i eninge 38. 3 
Sa os hotties scam mae 28. T | WWM Lc Se oe ea 26.3 
States with 26 weeks uniform duration: 
Evrhaustion Exhaustion 
ratio ratio 
NIA Gctiicisnaccl ae ccitewneaalahs 26:2 | New York............. ,naiiesga dies 12.6 
(EP: ea ae ESOS. 1B 7 EIRONE CR ORIIE i ono eiceceininccnanicnens 19. 6 
a as cae asia nies orca el 12;1 | Vermont... ....., sidssuiei jn eee 21.9 
Now saeere.... 35... case 13.9 


Number of claimants disqualified for voluntary quitting, misconduct, and refusal 
of suitable work by the number of weeks of disqualification, 1957 





Number of 
Weeks of disqualification : claimants 
Tc las cecarlesicistastclecmn betsciiatomasen octctandemsiacdas sonbuainsaimindionsientn diac ee 3, 548 
ND sess csinisnicne suing asin oss cn te si ts hi alan de tanepapae ena 298 
Ee ee ee 450 
Banc cascaceneinsice em esc nic te seamen sins ate nate aes zane eg palin dee 87 
Wiisticccécscnins ccbacberssiniikeartesennckendsdanswediinnsteasaa nib eans emma aa 6 
TD acne cs incheco is aan shen Seve ih est tse iiss isc tl cna ce hl a 154 
IY isin insciisicancsnsssaetes ising ican aaa nailed cea ak 4, 543. 
Nore.—Average number of weeks of disqualification, 5.5. 
Source: District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Board. 
Marimum weekly benefit amounts 
55 percent of average State wage________ eo. aieiaide dicieniad nceaonrebaiagecignisoing eee 1 
Wyoming (41, plus $6 dependent allowance). 
Ce ONES OE A VCTESS TUALO WORE nn. on ciate e cena einen eee 1 
Utah ($37). 
a lnc atl qi a st alae wt delved ced 2 
Alaska (plus $25 dependent allowance). 
New York. 
Nica cen, Citadines echnical nc tigen nah ad ec alee gaa eee 5. 
California. 
Connecticut. 
Idaho. 
Oregon. 
Delaware. 
Peaks asc isc ss cases et pic pce lance eae aaca aerate raga dale geet ae 2 
Minnesota. 
Wisconsin. 
Na eh ghrelin wins abies ah igh eee ha nial I 
Nevada (plus $20 dependent allowance). 
nce iabeicantenani ti eau ean eho kan csc eeniipnt ial taehd lek aha iaaiaagiage a arm adalah aaa ee 8 
Arizona. 
Colorado. 
Hawaii. 


Maryland (plus $8 dependent allowance). 

Massachusetts (plus $4 for each dependent up to average weekly wage). 
New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Washington. 





1 Exhaustions during 12 months ending Mar. 31, 1958, as percent of Ist payments for 
calendar year 1957. : 
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Mavimum weekly benefit amounts—Continued 
easel enh oen Se tes enacehcne a Eat 
Kansas. 
Kentucky. 


Indiana. 

Maine. 

Missouri. 

Ohio (plus $6 dependent allowance). 


Montana. 
Nebraska. 

New Hampshire. 
North Carolina. 


District of Columbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Illinois (plus $15 dependent allowance). 
Iowa. 

Michigan (plus $20 dependent allowance). 
Mississippi. 

New Mexico. 

Rhode Island. 

Tennessee. 

West Virginia. 


Alabama. 

Oklahoma. 

South Dakota. 

Texas. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Arkansas. 

North Dakota (plus $9 dependent allowance). 
South Carolina. 


Louisiana. 


ee 
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TABLE 1.—Percentage distribution of January—March 1956 exhaustees by labor 


market status at end of 2d and 4th months following exhaustion 








Labor market status 
































Total 
Employed Unemployed Withdrawn from 
labor force 
 oniadastaa 4 months | 2 months | 4 months | 2 months | 4 months | 2months | 4 months 
Arizona !_______-. 100 ‘ 100 31.0 | 38.0 54.0 44.0 15.0 18.0 
District of Columbia. 100 | () 31.8 | itt 58.0 boii PR Aascicaicter 
im talcnccnen on 100 | 100 38.9 44.6 50.7 42.2 10.4 13. 2 
Idaho. - . y 100 | () 48 9 |. 35. 4 wapieait |. ¢ SES 
Indiana- --__- | 100 100 34. 2 46.7 53. 0 37.6 12.8 15.7 
can ciidian x} 100} =) TED cresanas PS Aas scot RO ise 
| Minnesota..........-} 100 | (? PRs cial tale Pe b .catanclan Re ia 
| Nebraska... .-..---- 100 | ori 47.9 54.7 40.8 34. 2 11.3 11.1 
North Carolina... .- 100 | | 16.8 22.9 | 75.0 | 66. 2 | 8.2 10.9 
Oregon _- Ra 100 | 100 00 | 34.7 47.3 56. 3 41.2 | 9.0 11.5 
Tennessee Seis ab tikes | 100 | 100 | 25.3 34. 4 | 62.4 51.3 | 12.3 14.3 
Utah_.. aan “a 100 100 | 38. 0 53.4 | 50. 6 34.0 | 11.4 12.6 
Washington - a ae | 100 100 25. 2 38. 6 | 59. 5 42.4 | 15.3 19.0 
West Virginia. -_.._. 100 100 32.3 42.6 58. 4 46.4 9.4 11.0 
i ‘ i ! | 








' Includes October-December 1955 exhaustees. 
2 Data not available. 


Source: BES No. U-168, Experience of Claimants Exhausting Unemployment Insurance Benefit Rights 
January-March 1956—14 Selected States—United States De partment of Labor, p. 13 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACT 131 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
Washington, D.C., February 14, 1958. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PROGRAM LETTER NO. 476 


To: All State employment security agencies. 
Subject: Summary of 1957 unemployment insurance financial operations. 

The attached tables summarize the financial experience under the State unem- 
ployment insurance program during calendar year 1957. The compilation of 
1956 data was issued with unemployment insurance program letter No. 451 on 
February 28, 1957. 

An analysis of unemployment insurance financial operations covering 1957 will 
appear in the February issue of the Labor Market and Employment Security. 
The advance issuance of the attached data is made in order to inform State 
agencies of these statistics at the earliest possible date. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. Goopwin, Director. 


SELECTED UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FINANCIAL DATA, CALENDAR YEAR 1957 
TABLE 1.—Income, outgo, and reserves 
{Amounts in thousands, corrected to Jan. 31, 1958] 


























| 
| Reserves, Contri- | Interest Benefits Reserves, 
State Jan. 1, 1957} butions credited paid Dee. 31, 
ae ey collected ! 1957 ? 
United States. --......-- mer $8, 573, 571 | $1, 544, 338 $220, 398 | $1, 733,874 | $8, 662, 101 

Alabama. _-__.....- tel al pes antes “83, 820 19, 214 2, 231 17, 742 88, 368 
 inncnce Se enanaia bai stecuiete 698 4, 908 1 6, 785 31, 550 
RES ann cae Jaks ossithiaisnabialbacniiedaid a dain 54, 099 7, 737 1, 449 4, 729 58, 718 
ate 2... capiatamdebbhacueakenee 46, 012 6, 797 1, 147 9, 567 44, 727 
California .........-. sariteniatheait lianas didi gata 964, 449 155, 247 25, 165 151, 903 998, 922 
I ic. orc de dtilnints ainda ureiadonke neue 74, 230 6, 308 1, 933 6, 088 76, 903 
Connecticut. ..........--.-- a wl 245, 840 27, 151 | 6, 356 32, 250 248, 478 
en Ra innntscctoasaRninaiaiednte.siemn 17, 169 2,713 404 5, 470 15, 088 
District of Columbia. - ee 56, 939 4, 508 1, 480 4, 611 58, 698 
ey cant Me actin a acrhies ender Gien avenue 88, 491 15, 462 2, 378 13, 860 93, 621 
 riticinndakiuigivnntondiltinn uaa 149, 407 22, 307 3, 869 24, 691 151, 888 
aati Re is ctalamenciesioagtiiaie walang 22, 496 2, 852 585 2, 774 23, 077 
EE Oicddad te Rea nan iansnubetle ee 37, 676 4, 004 939 5, 948 36, 570 
SRS ee egialdesdaan 480, 265 83, 048 12, 491 80, 307 500, 574 
SN cel i Ma os, scnincig dink Gamal a 212, 784 33, 977 5, 453 39, 027 212, 176 
OS eed clisldbiniesiti medina: a 111, 189 8, 580 2, 857 9, 412 113, 948 
Kansas__ ile Ni dive on ude onde eaaielae 83, 143 10, 959 2, 150 10, 7! 86, 088 
EE EE ee sade 124, 393 24, 964 3, 117 30, 994 121, 045 
a chile a ricesutens aedielan aac bdaiie 138, 145 21, 750 3, 714 11, 624 152, 871 
ES a ee et oni 45, 826 8, 464 1, 185 9, 784 45, 537 
Maryland. ____- isc tpenditiiasatdh lies aisthinnda ial 117, 973 19, 035 3, 039 24, 486 116, 642 
Massachusetts... since ieedibeisome chiens aiken 316, 958 65, 297 8, 071 75, 132 317, 790 
Michigan pediimt enn en war Dian ana 300, 023 115, 914 7, 756 132, 317 295, 025 
Minnesota.. a acacia ian a Ea cial 119, 103 16, 227 2, 948 24, 638 113. 488 
+ ao il : ais ish Speak ain ellen hate 36, 077 9, 086 889 11, 808 34, 602 
DEL, « cipcdaddacenn enckaice ‘ 217, 618 26, 345 5, 696 24, 753 226, 562 
AN et od 46, 184 4, 042 1, 144 7, 665 43, 816 
et Ma hale ta vegmieanie i a 39, 480 | 5, 169 | 995 6, 219 39, 766 
Nevada. sontateneullabeccen ie 19, 335 4, 628 499 4, 870 19, 720 
New Hampshire... Einktdacnexasitad 23, 281 6, 151 613 5, 265 24, 999 
New eeesenro-: detente nnn avenue 459, 766 89, 151 11, 436 123, 410 439, 803 
New Mexico-. cope  oanmaea 38, 100 4, 731 1, 006 3, 430 40, 643 
New York.. . a aes sade 1, 305, 825 254, 626 33, 885 246, 947 1, 355, 730 
North Carolina... : : | 179, 134 | 30, 519 | 4, 613 33, 390 182, 207 
North Dakota. : seals ie oceania insinte 10, 107 2, 662 243 2, 893 10, 223 
re vatnaiedinall 629, 758 | 55, 651 | 16, 015 | 85, 365 | 618, 636 
Oklahoma.........-...- e silts ws bec -| 53, 714 9, 939 1, 362 11, 790 53, 868 
Oregon. sit ‘ isnawaeal 54, 663 | 16, 975 | 1, 197 31, 712 41, 894 
Pennsylvania............-.- i - 383, 862 143, 779 9, 315 195, 392 | 346, 771 
Rhode Island_. desl 31, 199 | 18, 603 7 19, 647 31, 390 
South Carolina_- net sediaaall 73, 530 11, 890 1, 900 12, 908 75, 013 
South Dakota... | 13, 615 | 1, 723 350 1, 619 14, 179 
Tennessee.....-----.-.-.----- | 95,004 | 28, 925 2,365} 35,286 | 91, 572 
Texas. .-- on | 293, 835 31, 922 7, 682 | 31, 189 | 301, 247 
Waal a inca 4 —_ . | 38, 424 | 5, 884 | 1, 000 | 5, 009 40, 420 
Vermont... ...__-- <wanel 16, 612 | 2, 591 | 433 2, 829 16, 928 
a os tse 91, 332 10, 215 | 2, 368 | 12, 038 92, 894 
Washington_-__...__- velesiacite | 198, 350 39, 77% . 215 | 40, 077 204, 348 
EG Rc) cso amin rnin ‘ abcd 64, 533 12, 648 1, 701 11, 925 67, 625 
iis oscisciiontes iyi ecianibe saveccncce] SORO0 | 7,488 6, 566 29, 300 259, 172 
Wyoming. ..-..-- bnceiateee ail inde ton 16, 125 | 1, 861 406 2, 219 16, 276 











1 Includes contributions and penalties from employers, and both employer and employee contributions 
in States (Alabama, New Jersey, and Alaska) which tax workers. 

2 Includes funds credited to State accounts on July 1, 1957, under provisions of Reed Act. 

3 Includes $2,630,000 loan received in January 1957. 
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TABLE 2.—Benefit, reserve, and tax rates 


(Corrected to Jan. 31, 1958] 


Ratio of — 





























| Amount of oe ___.| Estimated 
State benefits paid average 
for each $1 Benefits to | Reserves to | employer 
collected taxable taxable tax rate 
wages ! wages ! 

Lis _ ; weet a —_|—_——_————_| - 
is | Percent | Percent | Percent 
United States -__. $1.12 | 1.5 7.6 1.3 

inthis abd eT LS Se fEtICas ‘ 
Alabama... ._......- 92 | 1.3 | 6.4 | 1.1 
Be iicentadttdleteboukehbana-endn<ss | 1, 38 4.4 | 1.0 2.7 
i olsinttcaamacknee .61 | me 10.5 | 1.3 
SRO eae 1.41 1.6 | 7.7 1.1 
California. -- . . 98 1.4 8.9 1.4 
Re ih i lanai sth .97 he 8.8 | .5 
Connecticut _..__--- 1.19 1.4 10.9 | 1.2 
EE een eee ee 2.02 1.3 3.6 .8 
District of Columbia.--.-. 1.02 | 8 9.6 a 
| REESE Oey 90 7] 4.5 7 
a 1.11 1.4 | 8.4 | 1.2 
Hawaii_..._.- .97 1.0 | 8.4 1.0 
Idaho -. Bs 1. 49 | 2.0 | 12.3 | 1.3 
 hnided ho an wrmatviee 97 1.0 6.2 1.0 
Indiana. 1.15 1.2 | 6.5 1.0 
ES ae 1.10 .8 9.8 5 
Kansas_._- . 98 1.1 8.8 1.0 
ss cs tase 1. 24 2.6 10.0 2.0 
Louisiana -- -_- -- . 53 8] 10.0 1.4 
A ere Ee eee, ee ee 1.16 1.8 | 8.6 1.6 
Maryland amit. 1. 29 | 1.3 6.2 1.0 
ND a 5s eal inane die cintiepenae ee 1.15 1.8 Wt 1.6 
Michigan. -.- -- 1.14 2.2 5.0 2.0 
EE SS SE a 1. 52 1.4 6.3 1.0 
> ft Skis wdgiectebalteienatl 1.30 | 2.1 6.0 1.0 
nd dbentinnucedmnucd . 94 | 9 8.6 1.7 
Montana.........-. 1.90 | 2.3 13.4 | 1.3 
ng, ee ee | 1. 20 1.1 7.2 9 
Nevada. -- .* | 1.05 | 2.1 8.5 | 2.0 
New Hampshire---.-_-___-- . 86 1.4 6.5 1.6 
New Jersey..........-- 1. 38 ae 9.6 1.7 
oo SSR |e erie pe . .73 9 | 10.3 1.2 
PE ONE. ockabcascccs .97 1.7 | 9.4 1.7 
North Carolina - ----. 8 ‘ 1.09 1.6 8.7 L4 
North Dakota 1.09 1,8 | 6.3 1.4 
hehe tawacepchlnsinn 1. 53 1.1 8.1 oe 
Oklahoma. . wthaed sain 1.19 1.2 5.4 1.0 
itch aiink ccecsneatniinene 1. 87 2.7 | 3.5 1.4 
Pennsylvania... ......-..-.-- | 1. 36 2.2 | 3.9 1.5 
EE a 1. 06 2.8 4.5 2.7 
South Carolina con neilbninndnabibe Es 1.09 1.3 | 7.7 1.1 
2 wna tinenansdeltealen . 94 9 | 8.2 9 
Sh ca wacushndnannndandekeedaie 1. 22 2.2 5.6 1.7 
cake bibiewhwaccssddadescecesudieciaben . 98 ae 6.3 o@ 
ea BS Soto nik sakh . 85 1.1 | 8.9 1.3 
SN coh duke enn onsisceuase sis eriln bets dldkapien 1.09 1.4 | 8.7 1.3 
Virginia... 3 i “ 1.18 — 5.3 5 
DL SoS <. . cad todas dbunebobnuetoncs 1.01 2.2 11.4 2.3 
West Virginia... -__-_..--- : . 94 1.1 6.2 1.0 
NEE Ate, oi, casa ch Settee in patel dite 1.07 1.2 | 10.8 1.1 
I tio dl, ook, ce Rh anita mets pubeld thei 1.19 1.3 9.7 1,1 








1 Based on taxable wages for 12 months ended June 30, 1957. 
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TABLE 3.—Significant measures for the period 1948-57 
[Corrected to Jan. 31, 1958] 



































Reserve ratio, as a 
— multiple of— Average 
Average ghest i annual 
State annual | annual | | employer 
cost rate | costrate | Average | Highest tax rate 
1948-57 | 1948-57! | annual cost | annual cost 1948-57 
| rate during | rate since 
1948-57 1948 
Percent Percent | Percent 
United States _ _- a 1.4 *2.3 5.4 3.3 
Alabama... 1.3 | *2.3 5.0 | 2.7 11 
a a bde nike Secon sdpancvecnesnenstl 3.5 6.5 3 | a 2.4 
) Arizona _ _. 8 | *1.5 | 13.3 | 6.9 1.4 
Bs candecncsckes 3 1.3 1.8 | 5.8 | 4.3 1.3 
California... -.._- a iewinewetertcekt 1.7 *4.0 5.1 | 2.2 1.8 
iii icin de cxcncsicnencnedechndtedy 5 9 18.0 10.4 i? 
ih khice ak ncunkbcdétegtgnentele 12] *3.2 8.7 3.4 1.2 
eee. 8 Oe cons aamnamnem i ere 5.1 | 2.8 .6 
) District of Columbia. - -- .6 8 | 15.7 12.0 .6 
; Rs ais an dhciinin ig oi nish ek uanseial 8 *1.4 | 5.7 3.3 -8 
) Georgia.... 1.0 ET} 8.4 | 5.0 1.2 
) oa ei dcedlkshs ean dttch eh euMoiedale 1.2 *2.2 | 6.8 3.9 1.0 
) inci Rainiag ean hane tihdescavae mararaitiag 1.4 2.1 8.8 6.0 1.8 
) ME iiign se eitetekuucs sods cucnk see 4.2 1.9 | 5.4 | 3.2 9 
) NG gi. dvuccsavecs 1.0 2.2 | 6.8 2.9 .9 
L aCe Re UNeeeceawesesacuekdnccsnioel | .6 1.0 | 16.1 10.3 ‘7 
5 ES nn osu ntianwsideremntcdynicalebeaind .9 1.4 9.7 6.2 11 
) | =e ical duailell 1.9 3.8 5.3 2.6 1.7 
5 Et Dednscancentacguneeswecnd nd 1.2 **2.0 te 5.0 1.5 
) DR titndins A0kiee dpadmeadvnewesesevekeus 1.8 *3.1 | 4.§ 2.8 1.6 
) nite pana acanahiesahendsucannceiel 1.2 *2. 5 5.2 2.5 1.0 
) Massachusetts-...._. Litudicntneetateral 1.8 *3.7 | 4.3 2.1 2.0 
y SN cally dha secede ereedittybromeneteclakdal 1.6 2.8 3.2 | 1.8 1.5 
3 , ae ey ; 1.1 1.7 6.0 | 3.7 9 
) MNEs cc okbckindinganadencacauagsal 1.6 2.5 | 3.6 2.4 1.4 
) Missouri............ June Sékmanphdibons . 1.6 | 9.1 5.3 1.0 
5 oa 2 e002. 3 11.6 5.8 1.5 
7 Nn ne eg a acs 9 999] ] 10.1 6.5 7 
2 St le dS aciacus ee beeeeroun 1.6 *°2.4 5.3 3.5 18 
7 New Hampshire..._._......- baicaendstvalipila 2.0 *4.0 3.2 1.6 1.7 
4 ee inncccucmnnennnn asawninatene 2.0 2.9 4.8 3.3 1.5 
‘ i ndeiis.aicasungnaneocacvseones 8 1.6 | 13.0 6.6 1.5 
7 So hoes apenas ate cece 1.9 *3.4 | 4.8 2.8 1.9 
0 North Carolina 7 1.3 2.3 | 6.5 3.8 1.4 
; OO ST ddind cckdan 1.5 | biter 4.3 2.6 “= 
i anshvvasabadbbaseucciiasshbann elem 9 1.9 8.6 4.4 a 
: Praca. Soc ca Gancsesuieate - 1.0 . 25 | 5.2 - 1.0 
Skat Datincawininbicdmaind sipemaiaie 1.9 ae 1.8 1 14 
9 icin or cis acin wtionelh 1.7 3.3 23 1.2 1.2 
7 6 tn ale ated ocak ana 3.0 *6.2 1.5 aT 2.5 
7 sa cundoss seckancneaee 1.2 *2.0 6.4 3.8 1.3 
3 South Dakota...... Lasasla'aaiiatsineseaateleeah i 9 11.9 8.8 9 
3 asc ae ee 1.8 2.8 3.2 2.0 1.5 
; Soa oanaad ded ecawek a . 4 one. 7 15.4 $0 .6 
Pet ota te ck at cinddegetendunacasauaek 1.2 *1.8 7.7 4. 11 
0 a i eR a a Te 1.5 *3.0 5.7 . ° 1. : 
1 ie beitriitalitasie dni weeiineenaeinnebae .8 *1.4 7.1 J % 
1 ic outo sc caccksuhuanesvscaiehi 1.9 ae 5.9 4.3 2.1 
a WE CU abn e6ctbenkecnsdinkdemagwnes 1.5 4.0 4.1 1.6 11 
|, is 5h tn tn btn trl 9 1.9 12.0 5.7 9 
I dndcadnntibaweiun asian nana 9 1.7 10.3 5.7 1.1 





1 Except where indicated by 1 or more asterisks, the high cost year was 1954. 1 asterisk (*) denotes 1949 
as the highest cost year; 2 asterisks (**) denote 1950; 3 asterisks (***) denote 1955; 4 asterisks (****) denote 
1957. 
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Ratio of 1957 mazvimum benefit amount to 1956 wages 


ALPHABETICALLY 

State Percent State Percent 
I inc cbnbinitieadaminnen eed 42.5 
inci crtnintsintwnsmiminniiantas an I ae en ec ae 45.4 
I a a titel te ade etnias 43.5 
Sa 47.0| New Hampshire_......_..______ 47.9 
ee teat Bie el eee Re Ie II Saisie tn mcccenastiencinrtnensinstndonste 40.1 
I ND PS scams eee 40.7 
as aseebetsiprtntnhimnonctcoicey eee NE eens ctnciasinepas asenavenies Auvesenmien 40 .7 
a Sous peveren Cmponna.......... ~~. ences 53. 6 
District of Columbia___...-._--_ ae ee SPOON oo eee 38. 1 
lira icc So: oo slnwenepalinlcbas I ila ite a cai lag icine eats 37.1 
ct ie I inc dhe thdites douctinnia me enees 37.0 
FE RES ye fer ales Se UE es Neen en nee cuseseoes 47.9 
a a OG. Oi POMMOPIVORIA «ncn cnn cence eek 44.7 
I SN ae ak a ee 43.1 
I le ha a ila sane $8.9:i South Carolina................. 44.7 
NN le cl aces GOL OE BINMOCR oi 5 dd wdeicn 41.8 
En outa ae Ne he on keene de 45.3 
ti ac dGindigenensoes ext dgienn rs ceils iden ras $7.2 
I i th ces catenin hc te 50.1 
a eee Arn 31.1 
I Finacial dh wlihancsenmctnaniiedient | Ee RE a See 42.3 
II ina tau etionativimies I i Scie cs sense aecee 41.6 
a at a lca ies oe ae ee 36. 7 
bl cid enieatinn belie Ce dbaie ean 45. 6 
SE icc ecco 54.4) Wyoming-_--_-_--_~- eye acm chieeatdcg nae 55. 2 
8 A TRE RE ta Rte 42.4 

BY AMOUNT 

State Percent State Percent 
goa ana hie denies 8 ee ae eg 44.0 
ac NE scl Ms IN, os icin initrscieitrniience ceva aaa 44.5 
a ct ates SNR la ce esti eeteldies 44.7 
iE a a a ann lin tld, Eo a een 44.7 
alae diaes oes ee I IO ccs netsh 44.7 
I i nah ctds cine bah 95.7; South ‘Carolina...............-.2. 44.7 
i ani tnal sh esven- eanhsahbiete SRN I nos aces on cuts noice ave cnoommenn 44.9 
cas sien shisieem eosin bauine i a ssi tinhdimilinaplei 45.3 
i i sa cn BE PE ccinintiincnnocaccugee. 45.4 
I ae ein a oI cs srs <n cn essence 45. 6 
Sd cence beeninion se: SC IING orcs we ecient emits 46.7 
I i a ah De. e1 meeeenonnbetis |... incceeuce 46.9 
District of Columbia__...._.__-- I ae 47.0 
GM lic sccchactnims Detttieatyencdataiteoc tel gen I as cietisiateccioniccsacinlremncencitl 47.3 
| EE ee cobs Ar PO aa ce en 47.8 
RE AS oe aS ee re Te eee 47.9 
I ctiriesdat th ds cpscrandpettinanens a. 7) New Hampsnbire...............1.-.uk 47.9 
I seit ciatanand I a ars a a ee 47.9 
gS SRT En a eng nT NO gt a emowee 49. 7 
pee” OD et ee Se sr Cee oe es eee cba SN 3 
TN fasta cihictecpeadide ocere'ns ovcnten crtaaiancten | aeeete Genie ee 53. 6 
ND cicada teint tne elisa ni etsins er ire II scceccites tics venacmntninassreinies mene: 54. 4 
ON a le I oa 54. 9 
I i ee aaa asc iesened disenesiernbaes GE 
as Oe IO el dicirticiecnsbectiatnresiececasccoae named 56. 8 
NU aa ke cil 43.5 
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{Administrative Memorandum No. 27 Rev., Placement Process No. 12 Rev.] 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1953. 
To: All personnel. 
From: Fred Z. Hetzel, Director, USES for the District of Columbia. 
Subject: Procedures to be followed in carrying out activities relating to 
claimants. 


The purpose of this revised memorandum is to set forth current procedures 
and point out the responsibilities of local office personnel in the processing of 
applications of individuals filing for Unemployment Compensation Benefits. 

It is important that every possible effort be made to place these applicants 
and notify the Unemployment Compensation Board on Form DUCB-13 Revised 
of action taken in the behalf of every claimant for whom we have suitable 
employment. 

Procedures to be followed for applicants who have failed a claim for Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance benefits are given in Administrative Memorandum No. 
21, Placement Process No. 9, Rev. The word “claimant” as referred to below 
will include U. C., U. C. V., and “G. I.” claimants. 


I. REGISTRATION 


An application card will be prepared in accordance with minimum standards 
for all potential claimants before the initial claim for benefits is filed. The 
office handling the occupation for which the applicant is best qualified will be 
responsible for preparing the Form USES-511. All necessary additionals will 
be prepared so that each claimant will be available for referral to all job openings 
for which he is qualified. When the applicant has skills handled by another 
office, he will be advised that it will be necessary for him to register in that 
office. Also, at this time, the interviewer will note on the identification card 
that the applicant has skills handled by another local office and will identify 
that office. This will serve as a flag to the U. C. Board to question the applicant 
as to his registration in that office. 

When an application is already on file, the card will be brought up to date as 
necessary by adding recently acquired education, training, and employment 
information, correct address, and other pertinent information. In those instances 
where the card is completely out of date, a new application will be prepared 
and the old one destroyed. 

When an interviewer feels that a potential claimant is withholding information 
concerning his work history to prolong his benefit payments, it should be brought 
to the attention of the supervisor. The supervisor should then check the appli- 
eation for work against the work record in the UC Division. If a discrepancy 
is found, the applicant should be called in for reinterview. A classification will 
then be assigned accordingly. 

As the period of war in which the individual must have served to be elizible 
for veterans status for employment service purposes varies considerably from 
the readjustment allowance period, there may be instances where veterans will 
be drawing readjustment allowance benefits and will not be registered as veterans 
in the local office. When such is the case, the applicant filing for S. R. A. benefits 
will be registered on a nonveteran card. To identify the applicant as being 
eligible for a G. I. claim the dates of military service will be shown in the 
section ordinarily used to record veterans status. 

Title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 provides for 
payment of unemployment compensation benefits of $26 a week for 26 weeks to 
ex-servicemen with 90 days or more of duty discharged under conditions other 
than dishonorable since June 27, 1950, the start of the Korean War. 

Eix-servicemen and women contacting the local office for the purpose of filing 
for such benefits will, as in the case of World War II veterans and nnon 
presentation of proper proof of status be registered as indicated above. Ther 
will then be referred to the Unemployment Compensation Division to file their 
claims. Local office staff will not attempt in any manner to interpret this law 
for the veteran, make any determination of his eligibility or noneligibilitv for 
UC benefits. Answers to all such questions will be the responsibility of UC 
personnel. 
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After registration, the potential claimant will be referred to the placement 
section for referral when the occupation is shown on the demand list. When 
job opportunities for the applicant are not available at the time of registration, 
he will be advised to report to the D. C. Unemployment Compensation Board 
at 503 K Street NW., for filing the claim. 

Each individual filing for benefits should be given a notice such as the fol- 
lowing: “Important Notice to Prospective Claimants for Unemployment Com- 
pensation Benefits,” and which reads as follows: 

“To file a claim for Unemployment Compensation, report IMMEDIATELY to 
Benefits Department of the District Unemployment Compensation Board, First 
Floor, 1724 F St. NW.” 

“Bring with you: 


“1. Social Security Account Number 

“2. Original Registration Identification Cards issued by the United States 
Employment Service 

“3. Names and Addresses of all your employers during the past 18 months. 

“4. Discharge papers if you are a veteran and are filing for Readjustment 
Allowances, or U. C. V.” 


Although this notice reads “immediately,” we are advised that any claimant 
registering for employment in our offices will receive credit for the week by 
filing his claim any time during the week. This means that an applicant filing 
an application for employment on Monday, and who does not file his claim for 
Unemployment Compensation until Friday, will receive credit for unemployment 
during that week. He must, however, file his claim during that week to receive 
such credit. On the other hand, if the claimant registers for work on Monday, 
and does not file his claim until the following week, he will not receive credit 
for the week passed. The District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act defines the waiting period week as a calendar week beginning on Sunday 
in all cases. 


” 


II. APPLICANT IDENTIFICATION CARD 


An Identification Card, Form USES-506 or 506A listing all occupational classi- 
fications of the applicant, will be furnished. The “I” cards of current claimants 
will be stamped every fourth week or after a lag in benefit payments or in 
accordance with a temporary arrangement with the U. C. Board by the office 
in which the claimant is registered as indicated under Renewal below. 


II. RENEWAL 

The U. C. Division will: 

1. Pick up all 17th and 12th Street applicant-claimants’ “I’’ Cards indicating 
need for renewal rather than refer the applicant to the office holding the applica- 
tion card. K Street applicants will be referred to the reception point and re- 
newal made while the applicant is in the office. [Obsolete.] 

2. Route all “I” cards to the designated individual in each local office at the 
end of each day. Local offices are numbered as follows: No. 1—K Street, No. 2— 
12th Street, No. 3—17th Street. [Obsolete.] 

3. Advise applicants indicating a desire to talk to a Placement Interviewer 
regarding employment that their application for work is in the active applica- 
tion file and that they will be called for interview when a suitable opening is 
available. However, the applicant may, if he insists to see an Interviewer 
regarding employment, be referred to the proper local office of the United States 
Employment Service. 

4. Route to the appropriate office those claimants who have had an interruption 
of 30 days or more in their reporting dates so that their work history may be 
brought up-to-date. This is necessary in many cases to determine the occupation 
the claim is being filed against. For example: Since the original classification, 
the individual may have been promoted to a new operation or may have changed 
his field of work and no record of this skill is available on the application 
ecard, yet there may be available job openings on file in this category. 

Local Office Responsibility : 

Upon receipt of “I” Cards for renewal forwarded by the U. C. Division: 

1. Each office will arrange the cards in code number sequence to facilitate dat- 
ing of application cards to be renewed. Should an “I” card be misrouted by the 
U. GC. Division, the local office will forward it to the proper destination. Re- 
newal dates on identification cards will be circled in red for ease in detecting, 
on subsequent visits, cards requiring further renewal. [Obsolete.] 
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2. After renewal dates have been posted to the application and “I” eard, the 
identification cards will then be mailed to the individual applicant-claimant. 
| Obsolete. ] 

3. If an “I” card is returned because of an incorrect address, the envelope 
containing the identification card will be forwarded to the claims section at 
503 K Street with a notation of incorrect address so that UC personnel can 
obtain the new address on a return visit. On the return visit the UC personnel 
will insert the correct address on the “I” card and route it in the usual manner 
to the USES in order to correct our records. [Obsolete.] 

4, An applicant-claimant whose application is to be renewed and who insists 
on seeing an interviewer regarding employment will be referred by the UC 
to the proper local office of the USES. In such cases, the application card will 
be renewed by a USES staff member and the identification card returned to the 
individual. 

5. It is imperative that identification cards be processed immediately upon 
receipt and returned to the applicant-claimant by mail. 


IV. CLAIMS INFORMATION 


The District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Board will advise each 
‘ocal office of claims filed by applicants registered in that office by the issuance 
of claim notices. Upon receipt of the claim notice, claim information will be 
applied to the appropriate application card under the section headed “Dates” 
to identify the application as that of a claimant. 

For Example: 

DC—7/1/53 
MD—7/1/53 
GI—7/1/53 
UCV—7/1/53 

Upon notification of a denied or paid out claim, this information will also be 
applied in this section to eliminate unnecessary nctification to the UC Board. 
The UC Board when transmitting notices of claims, claims denied and notices 
of paid out claims will use a transmittal form similar to that used by the local 
office intransmitting DUCB Forms (See page 9). The local office upon receipt 
of the claim notices will verify information submitted, receipt the copy and 
return it to the UC Board. 

When additional applications (blue-cross) are available as provided for in 
Employment Counseling No. 3 Revised, the form containing the claims informa- 
tion, date of OC, denial or paid out notices, will be forwarded to the office holding 
the blue-cross additional so that the information may be applied to their records. 
In such cases the office making the referral, ete., will be responsible for trans- 
mitting necessary information to the UC Division as well as to the office holding 
the primary or additional card whichever the case may be. 





V. REFERRAL 


Every effort will be made to: select claimants for referral to job openings’ on 
the basis of their occupational qualifications and personal characteristics; con- 
sider for referral to individual job openings on the basis of work performance 
requirements, employer hiring requirements; without regard to their status as 
claimants or nonclaimants. 

When it is found that orders which would utilize the claimant’s skill or skills 
are not available, the interviewer will attempt to solicit an order for the indi- 
vidual applicant. This will be done under control of the Supervisor and in ac- 
cordance with time limitations. Interviewers will be responsible for full utiliza- 
tion of the active file. All application cards of claimants must remain in the 
active section of the application file as long as they are filing for benefits. 


VI. ENTRIES TO BE MADE ON THE APPLICATION CARD—FORM 511 


When making a referral the placement interviewer must at all times have the 
individual’s application card available. To provide an adequate and continu- 
ing history of local office action taken on behalf of the claimant, referral entries 
will be made in the referral and placement record section of the claimants’ 
cards when (1) applicant is referred to a job, (2) no referral is made or 
(3) applicant did not respond to call-in. Such entries will be made at different 
times as the various steps of the placement process are being carried out. 
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Symbols such as the following should be used in the “Called-In” section to 

indicate the type of call-in. 
Tel—Telephone 
Mess.—Telephone message left 
Let.—Mail 
§S-Let.—Special Delivery 
W—Wire 

For claimants not referred because of reasons given in 1, 2, 3, or 4 below, 
the information will be entered in the “Remarks” section of the application 
card. 

1. The local office does not have on file or cannot obtain an order which would 
utilize the claimants’ skills; or 

2. Wages or working conditions are not reasonably comparable to those 
prevailing for similar employment in similar establishments in the community 
or with those offered in the workers’ last employment ; or 

3. Acceptance of the job would, over an objection presented in good faith by 
the worker, require him to join or resign from or refrain from joining a labor 
organization; or 

4. Any other good reason which might apply to an individual case. 

Information too prolonged for this section will be inserted in “Comments” 
with a reference in “Remarks”. 

In addition to the “H” now being inserted in the “Result” column of the ap- 
plication card and “H” and “NH” on the order form, symbols as listed below 
will be inserted in this column to designate the type of refusals of claimants. 


Symbol: 


A—Did not report to job or employer 
B—Refused job after referral 
C—Refused referral to job 
When applicant does not answer call-in, “Message No Answer” will be en- 
tered in the “Remarks” column. 


VII. ENTRIES TO BE MADE ON ORDER FORM USES 514 


A complete entry of referral must also be made in the Referral and Place- 
ment Section of the order form. Upon verification of a referral, the neces- 
sary information will be entered in the “Result” column. Pertinent infor- 
mation as to the applicant’s reason for not accepting the offer of employment or 
the employer’s reason for not accepting the applicant, will be entered in ‘“‘Re- 
marks”. When a hire is indicated on the order, it will also be posted to the 
appropriate application card. 


VIII. REPORTING, PLACEMENT OR REFUSAL OF REFERRAL OR PLACEMENT 


The placement interviewer will be responsible for notification to the UC Di- 
vision by the use of Form D. U. C. B.-13 prepared at the time of interview, if 
the applicant refuses referral to the job. It is not necessary to prepare notifi- 
cations on claimants for whom suitable openings are not available. One copy 
of the form will be prepared at the time of the action. They are not to be 
allowed to accumulate until the end of the day. Each form will be filled out 
according to the conditions applicable to the particular case and submitted to 
the US Division daily. See IX below. 

The interviewer making verifications will immediately prepare D. U. C. B.’s 
on applicants in the following categories : 


A. Did not report to job or employer 
B. Refused job after referral 
C. Refused job in office 

Form D. U. C. B.-18 should also be prepared when the applicant is hired and 
placement is verified. The interviewer should take steps to assure that such 
information is forwarded immediately to the personnel assigned this respon- 
sibility. 

In the event the applicant does not answer the call-in within the designated 
period, “Message No Answer” will be entered in the “Remarks” column and the 
D. U. C. B. prepared by personnel responsible for such actions. 

Note.—When preparing D. U. C. B.-13 in instances where placements occur 
or the applicant did not respond to a call-in notice, employer information need 
not be shown on the form. In all other instances the form must be complete. ) 
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The supervisor must at all times see that the above instructions are carried 
out to assure prompt notification to the US Board. 


{X. MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR PREPARATION OF DUCB-13 (REV) DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA USES ACTION NOTICE 


The following instructions are to be followed in filling out Form DUCB-13: 

S. S. Number.—Enter the claimant’s Social Security number as taken from 
the application card. 

Liahle State.—Include the type of claim, such as D. C., Md., or U. C. V. D. C., 
or whichever applies. 

Insert applicant’s occupational code number at top of form for convenience in 
locating application card when necessary. 

Worker’s Name.—Insert claimant’s name in full. 

Worker’s Address.—Give complete address of claimant. 

Title of Job Offered.—Indicate type of job offered the applicant, including 
salary, and whether the job was permanent or temporary. 

Has Worker Previously Performed Type of Job Offered.—Check appropriate 
item to indicate whether or not the claimant was offered or referred to a job in 
which he was experienced or to a job that is entirely new to the applicant. 

Did Not Answer Call-In Card.—Check this item when applicant was notified 
and failed to report for an interview. (See “Note” under paragraph VIII above.) 

Refused Referral to Job.—To be checked and appropriate remarks included 
when applicant refuses a referral to a suitable opening as offered by the inter- 
viewer. When several referrals are offered, only one employer name and job 
title need be recorded on D. U. C. B. A statement that “applicant also refused 
(number) other suitable referrals” will be entered in ““Remarks.” 

Did Not Report to Job or Employer.—To be checked when claimant accepted 
a referral at the time of interview, but who failed to report to the employer to 
whom referred or was hired and then failed to report for work. 

Refused Job After Referral.—To be checked when claimant reported to em- 
ployer, but refused to accept the opening. Reason for refusal to be explained 
under “Remarks.” 

Placement.—Check when verification indicates claimant was placed and entered 
on job. (See “Note” under paragraph VIII above.) 

Date of Action.—Enter the date on which the action was taken, such as: 

1. Date of refusal to accept offered referrai : 

2. Date of referral or date applicant was to report to employer; 

3. Report of placement (if unknown, use referral date and print “Referral” 
under date of action) ; 

4. Date of refusal to accept employment or failure to report (use date 
refused if known, if unknown, use referral date. ) 

5. Failure to respond to call-in letter—for example, if a call-in letter is 
sent and leaves the office the evening of the 9th and the applicant has 3 
days in which to report, 10, 11, 12, and such applicant fails to report during 
the designated period, the preparation of the D. U. C. B. should not extend 
beyond the first day after the deadline. The date of action in this case 
would be the 13th. However, if the 13th falls on a Saturday, the date of 
action would be the 15th. 

As soon as the necessary action is determined, the D. U. C. B. should be pre- 
pared and forwarded promptly. However, should there be a difference between 
the date of action and actual date of issuance, indicate the date of issuance and 
explain reasons for delay in transmittal of information. 

Employer's Name.—Enter the full name of the employer to whom the claimant 
was referred or offered referral. 

Employer's Address.—Enter the complete address of the employer, as shown 
on the local office order, to whom referral was made or offered. 





USES Recommendation 

Available-—Check if in the opinion of the interviewer the applicant is available 
for employment. Explain in “Remarks,” if necessary. 

Not Available—IlIness.—Check when the interviewer determines the claimant 
is not available for referral because of applicant’s statement of not being able 
to work, Doctor’s statement or is physically handicapped. Explain in “Remarks.” 
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Other.—When claimant is not available for reasons other than illness, check 
and explain in “Remarks.” May include such items as: Salary, hours, type of 
employment. 

One of the eligibility conditions for drawing unemployment compensation bene- 
fits is that the claimant must be available for work throughout the week for 
which benefits are claimed. He must be reasonably free from any handicap, 
condition or restriction, either self-imposed by his own choice or external 
circumstances. 

Therefore, in the event the claimant places a limitation upon his employability 
to the extent that there is no reasonable expectancy of his obtaining work for 
which fitted, the local office will promptly issue a D. U. C. B—13 advising the 
UC Board of all facts pertinent to the referral action. 

It will then be the responsibility of the UC Board to consider the facts and 
decide as to the claimant’s eligibility or ineligibility to receive benefits. Dis- 
qualifications can only be made by the UC Board and BE. 8. personnel should not 
advise claimants that they will or will not be disqualified for benefits. 

Interviewer.—Enter signature of the interviewer performing the service or 
name of Manager or Supervisor when the form is prepared by a clerk. 

In order to facilitate transmital of Form D. U. C. B.—13—District of Columbia 
USES Action Notice, and to provide both the Unemployment Compensation 
Board and the local office with a listing of D. U. C. B.’s issued, the following pro- 
cedure will be followed: Each local office will prepare a transmittal-receipt form 
listing those D. U. C. B.’s transmitted each day to the UC Board by Claimant’s 
name and social security number. Such list will be prepared in an original and 
two copies. The original and one copy will accompany the D. U. C. B.’s being 
transmitted and the remaining copy will be held by the local office. 

Upon receipt of the list and the accompanying forms, the UC representative 
will verify the information submitted and receipt the copy which will be re- 
turned to the originating office. D. U. C. B. Forms 13 will not be accepted by the 
UC Board unless accompanied by the above mentioned transmittal form. Re- 
ceipted copies of transmittals will be retained in the local office for such future 
reference as may be necessary. The following form is suggested for use as a 
transmittal form: 

Os Se P- . Stg ry) 

To: District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Board. 
From: 

Herewith are the following D. U. C. B. Forms issued as of this date. 
Name of Claimant: 
Social Security Number : 
Received by: District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Board 
Date ee 
Return Receipt requested : 


Local offices are urged to make every effort to issue D. U. C. B. notices promptly 
and make necessary notations on the application cards of claimants; otherwise 
the UC Board cannot adequately control benefit payments. 

This revised procedure supersedes all previous instructions issued by this 
office pertaining to carrying out activities relating to claimants. 





“a LIABLE 
NO. STATE 
(INDICATE ACTION BY "X* IN APPROPRIATE BOX) 
WORKER'S WORKER'S 
TITLE OF SALARY REGULAR _ 
AS WORKER PREVIOUSLY PERFORMED TYPE OF JOB OFFERED ? co no (CJ 
O10 NOT ANSWER CALL=IN CARD e EMPLOYER'S 
REFUSED REFERRAL TO JOB | | EMPLOYER'S 
Rif NOT REPORT TO JOS OF EMPLOYER Us Se Es Ss RECOMMENDAT 1 ON 
R D JOB AFTER REFERRAL AVAILABLE NOT AVAILABLE 
PLA i |_| eee iuuness CJ orHer CJ 
OATE OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ACTION U, SS. E, So ACTION NOTICE 


ouce 13 (2-46) (ENTER RewarKs On Reverse $10€) INTERVIEWER 
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DECEMBER 28, 1954. 
To: All Personnel. 
From: Fred Z. Hetzel, Director, USES for the District of Columbia. 
Subject : Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees. 


Attached for your information is a list of Federal agencies and bureaus 
excepted from the competitive civil service. Also attached is a copy of a letter 
over the signature of the Secretary of Labor being sent to each such agency asking 
its cooperation in furthering the reinstatement and reemployment of Federal 
workers by making its job openings available to the Employment Service. 

These attachments should be removed and made a part of Administrative 
Memorandum No. 27 Revised, Placement Process No. 12 Revised, Supplement 
No. 2, December 15, 1954. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington. 


Dear : As you may know, the 83d Congress passed Public Law 767, 
which extends unemployment insurance protection to the great majority of Fed- 
eral civilian employees for unemployment existing on and after January 1, 1955. 

The effect of this new law will be to bring Federal employees into local offices 
of the various State employment services for the purpose of filing claims for 
unemployment insurance and for getting assistance in finding suitable employ- 
ment. These State employment services are affiliated with the United States 
Employment Service of the Department of Labor. 

To be of maximum assistance in locating employment for unemployed work- 
ers it is essential that local employment offices have access to as large a number 
of job openings as possible. They need to have job openings from governmental 
agencies as well as from private employers brought to their attention. This is 
desirable since many separated Federal employees will be seeking reemployment 
in the Federal service. Furthermore, since the Federal Government must bear 
the cost of paying unemployment insurance to its separated employees, it is of 
the utmost importance to place in employment as many separated employees as 
possible. 

The Department of Labor has arranged with the United States Civil Service 
Commission for those Federal establishments whose personnel practices are un- 
der the Commission’s jurisdiction to place orders with the Employment Service 
whenever they are recruiting workers in the absence of eligibles from civil-serv- 
ice lists. In the interest of the same objective, I should like to enlist your 
support in making arrangements for the ___----_--_-_--_-_----_____ to work as 
closely as possible with the local offices of the appropriate State employment 
services serving the areas in which your establishments are located. 

I would appreciate it if you would inform me of the name of the member of 
your staff with whom Mr. Arthur W. Motley of this Department could consult 
in order to devise ways and means of furthering our mutual objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 





JAMES P, MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES AND BUREAUS EXCEPTED FROM THE COMPETITIVE Crvit SERVICE 


1. Atomic Energy Commission 
2. Central Intelligence Agency. 
3. Commission on Foreign Economic Policy 
4, Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
5. Department of Defense: 
National Security Agency 
Army and Air Force Exchange Service 
Navy and Marine Corps Exchange Service 
Army, Navy, Air Force Motion Picture Service 
6. Department of Justice: Federal Bureau of Investigation 
7. Department of State: 
Foreign Service 
United States Mission to United Nations International Joint Commission, 
United States and Canada 
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8. Farm Credit Administration : 
Federal intermediate credit banks 
Production credit corporations 
Federal land banks 
Banks for cooperatives 
9. Federal Reserve System 
10. Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown Celebration Commission 
11. National Archives Trust Fund Board 
12. National Security Council 
13. Public Health Service (HEW) : Commissioned Corps 
14. Renegotiation Board 
15. Rubber Producing Facilities Commission 
16. Tennessee Valley Authority 
17. Treasury Department : Coast Guard Exchange Service 
18. United States Soldiers’ Home 
19. Veterans’ Administration : 
Department of Medicine and Surgery 
Veterans’ Canteen Service 
20. Virgin Islands Corporation 


{Administrative Memorandum No. 27 Rev., Placement Process No. 12 Rev., Supplement 


No. 3] 
NOVEMBER 15, 1954. 
MEMORANDUM 
To: All Personnel. 
From: Fred Z. Hetzel, Director, USES for the District of Columbia. 
Subject: Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees. 

Title XV of the Social Security Act, Public Law 767, 83d Congress, effective 
on January 1, 1955, provides for the payment of unemployment compensation to 
Federal Civilian employees who are unemployed after December 31, 1954. The 
law covers all civilian employees of the United States or of instrumentalities 
wholly owned by the United States, with certain specified exceptions. 

Compensation under title XV will be paid by the State Employment Security 
Agencies based on regulations promulgated by the Secretary of Labor and laws 
of the State in which an employee last worked. Informational leaflets containing 
a brief explanation of the law and possible entitlement to compensation of sepa- 
rated employees will be distributed to Federal workers by the various agencies. 
In addition, State agencies may also prepare printed leaflets with regard to 
U. C. F. E. in their informational pamphlets. 

Title XV will impose certain additional duties and obligations upon the admin- 
istrative and local offices for providing service to this segment of the labor 
market. It is expected that a considerably greater number of Federal workers 
will be utilizing the facilities of the local offices for filing claims for benefits 
and assistance in seeking employment. Many of these individuals will wish 
to resume employment in the Federal government as soon as possible. 

In order to be of practical assistance, and at the same time contribute toward 
a decrease in the number of claims, the local offices must obtain access to the 
maximum number of job openings in Federal agencies. This will involve the 
strengthening of working relationships with all Federal agencies in the area 
to acquaint them with the services available to them and point out the reasons 
why they should utilize the Employment Service. 

Agencies subject to the rules and regulations of the Civil Service Commission 
are normally required to hire personnel from lists established by the Civil 
Service Commission or persons with Civil Service Status. Such Agencies should 
be advised that increasing numbers of applicants with status will be registering 
with the E. S. and will be available for referral on the basis of their qualifications 
for particular jobs. 

Efforts of the local office in the promotion of job orders from these agencies 
will be facilitated thru joint action of the Bureau of Employment Security and 
the U. 8S. Civil Service Commission to include provisions in the Federal Person- 
nel Manual requiring Federal Agencies to place orders with the E. S. when 
recruiting workers in the absence of eligibles from Civil Service lists. Such 
instructions are expected to be released to the agencies as soon as they can be 
printed, approximately January 1, 1955. 

To expedite selection of applicants for these jobs the local office will indicate 
in selection factor block B that the applicant has civil service status. 
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Federal Agencies not under Civil Service nor required to hire status personnel 
will also be contacted in the same manner, and their use of E. 8S. facilities 
encouraged. A letter over the signature of the Secretary of Labor is being sent 
to these agencies asking their cooperation in furthering the reinstatement and 
reemployment of Federal workers by making their job openings available to the 
E. S. offices. A list of such agencies will be furnished. 

1. Order Taking.—The same standards for order-taking will apply to Federal 
agencies as apply to other employing establishments. (See Administrative 
Memorandum No. 23, Placement Process No. 10, Rev., 7/21/54). Care should be 
taken to assure that orders represent actual openings rather than the number 
of undetermined future needs. 

2. Registration—Federal employees separated from their jobs and filing for 
U. C. F. E. will register for work and will be classified occupationally as provided 
for under Part I. Registration, Page 1, of Administrative Memorandum No. 27, 
Rev., Placement Process No. 12, Rev., 9/23/53. 

Federal employees separated after December 31, 1954, will have been advised 
to take both a notice of Separated Federal Employee, Standard Form 8, and a 
notification of Personnel Action, Standard Form 50 (or its equivalent), to the 
local Employment Service Office when they wish to file a claim for unemployment 
compensation. 

8. Selection and Referral.—Every effort must be made to review the qualifica- 
tions of applicants for available job openings in order to get the right or most 
suitable qualified worker to the right job in order to contribute toward a decrease 
in unemployment and duration of claims. See Administrative Memorandum No. 
32, Placement Process No. 17. 

4. Employment Counseling.—Assistance will be given through employment 
counseling to former Federal employees faced with job adjustment problems or 
the necessity of choosing new vocations. Such will include explaining job possi- 
bilities, job requirements, and retraining possibilities as well as an evaluation 
of the use of an applicant’s skills and experiences in different occupations and 
industries. 

5. Selective Placement.—Necessary assistance will be given to former Federal 
employees requiring this service thru the application of the Selective Placement 
techniques. 

6. Aptitudes or Proficiency Tests.—In addition to the aid provided thru coun- 
seling or selective placement, the testing facilities will be used when necessary 
to help in placing U. C. F. E. claimants. The G. A. T. B. will be found to be one 
of the best means of judging an applicant’s potentialities for success in a variety 
of occupations and of discriminating among alternative fields of work. 

7. Procedures to be followed in Carrying Out Activities Relating to Claimants.— 
In addition to the above, generally the procedures pertaining to the handling of 
activities relating to claimants will also apply to claims filed under Title XV of 
the Social Security Act. See Administrative Memorandum No. 27 Rev., Place- 
ment Process No. 12, Rev. 

8. Reporting of New Applications and Placements of Federal Workers.—Tenta- 
tive plans call for the statistical reporting on Form ES—209 and 212 of new 
applications and placements by industry group of Federal workers. Appropriate 
instructions will be issued in the near future as a part of the local office reporting 
procedures. 


JANUARY 18, 1955. 
‘To: All Personnel. 
From: Fred Z. Hetzel, Director, USES for the District of Columbia. 
Subject: Placing of Recruitinent Orders by Federal Agencies with the Employ- 
ment Service. 

Administrative Memorandum No. 27 Rev., Placement Process No. 12 Rev., Sup- 
plement No. 3, November 15, 1954, concerning Unempleyment Compensation for 
Federal Employees and with Strengthening Relations With Federal Agencies 
To Provide Maximum Placement Assistance to Separated Federal Employees, 
stated that instructions would be issued by the Civil Service Commission in the 
Federal Personnel Manual requiring Federal agencies to place orders with the 
Employment Service when recruiting workers in the absence of eligibles from 
civil service lists. 

In accordance with its arrangement with the Bureau, the United States Civil 
Service Commission issued the following statement in its Federal Personnel 
Manual Sheet No. 484: “The State Employment Services are responsible for 
placement assistance to persons receiving unemployment compensation. In order 
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that former Federal employees may be given appropriate consideration for 
Federal vacancies, agencies will be required to place job orders with the Em- 
ployment Service when engaging in positive recruiting under authority to ap- 
point outside civil-service registers. Agencies are urged to cooperate with the 
Employment Services in filling positions excepted from the Civil Service and in 
considering noncompetitively former employees eligible for reinstatement to 
positions in the competitive service.” 

The following instructions (p. X—1—17 of the Federal Personnel Manual) cover- 
ing recruiting methods have been issued by the United States Civil Service 
Commission to Federal agencies. They are effective as of January 1, 1955. 

“Recruiting methods—Recruiting sources.—Agencies are urged to make full 
use of Employment Service facilities. When it is necessary to make positive 
efforts to recruit (i. e., seek out applicants through publicity or personal con- 
tacts), an order must be placed with the Employment Service Office in the 
area where the vacancy exists and with the Employment Service in any other 
areas where recruiting is undertaken. Agencies make their own contacts with 
the Employment Service and other appropriate recruiting sources such as vet- 
erans’ organizations, colleges, universities, business schools, and trade and pro- 
fessional organizations.” 

This supplemental information is to be attached to the local office instruction 
referred to in the first paragraph above. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1955. 
To: All Personnel. 
From: Fred Z. Hetzel, Director, USES for the District of Columbia. 
Subject: Renewal of Application Cards—Claimant and Nonclaimant. 

Effective Monday, February 7, 1955, I cards for current claimants will be 
renewed every fourth week or after a lag in benefit payments or in such other 
isolated cases as may be deemed necessary by the Unemployment Compensation 
Board, as originally provided for in Part II, Page 3, of Administrative Memo- 
randum No. 27, Rev., Placement Process No. 12, Rev., September 23, 1953. 

Paragraphs 1 and 2 under III Renewal should be revised to include F Street 
applicant-claimant I cards. For purposes of paragraph 2 the F Street office 
should be identified as No. 4. Also, in paragraph 4 the 30-day period will again 
apply. 

In the event an office desires to establish a validity period beyond 60 days, 
claimant or nonclaimant application cards, the administrative office will be 
notified prior to its becoming effective. 


Aveust 16, 1955. 
To: Managers. 
From: Fred Z. Hetzel. 
Subject: Administrative Memorandum No. 27 Rev.; Placement Process No. 12 
Rey.; Procedures to be Followed in Carrying out; Activities Relating to 
Claimants. 


With reference to the memorandum of August 10, 1955, on the above subject, 
Section 5408, Part V, E. S. Manual, states in part: 

“The work application of the claimant must be retained in the active subsec- 
tion of the application file as long as he is filing for benefits. Arrangements 
should be made in each office to identify the application cards of claimants and 
to insure the renewal or extention of a claimant’s application when the validity 
period has expired.” 

Section 5011, Part V, also states in part: 

“The placement staff is required to retain in the active file the applications 
for work of claimants during all periods in which the claims of such claimants 
are in active status, and to use such active file in selecting applicants for re- 
ferral to job openings with employers.” 

Local offices must assure that applications of claimants remain in the active 
file during the period of filing for benefits. 
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The following circumstances will be considered as evidence of a claimant’s 
not currently filing for benefits and application cards will be removed to the in- 
active section of the file until such time as he may reappear and renew the card: 

1. Paid claim notice from D. U. C. B. 

2. Denied claim notice from D. U. C. B. 

3. Verification of Placement by E. 8. staff as result of local office referral. 

4. Information from applicant to the effect that he has located employment 
as a result of his own efforts and is employed. 

5. Call-in notice retured, “Moved, left no address.” 

D. U. C. B.’s will be issued to cover items 3, 4, and 5. Otherwise, the following 
validity periods for the active file will apply : 


Days 
I 5 cainresee esi ein nce nn cased ot cxarrnasstp ample eogneuunehewet seule keene 90 
AT Coane: CC Or CRS CO) a ainsi ee cee eee 90 
II rss ks cn an ses cic dele a tain St elena ea calle aletneiaecaaiilagces pcan aa 90 
aT i sa sina lk ng i am a 30 


In accordance with current instructions, “I” cards for current claimants will 
be stamped every fourth week or after a lag in benefits or in such other isolated 
cases as may be deemed necessary by the Unemployment Compensation Board. 

The subject memorandum will be revised accordingly in the near future and 
reissued to all personnel. 
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AMENDING THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION ACT 





June 27, 1955.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. McNamara, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany 8. 1835] 


The Committee on the District of Columbia, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1835) to amend the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act, as amended, after full consideration, report 
favorably thereon with amendments, and recommend that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Page 1, strike lines 3 to 9, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

That (a) section 7 (b) of the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 


Act, approved August 28, 1935 (49 Stat. 946), as amended (title 46, ch. 3, D. C. 
Code, 1951 edition; 68 Stat. 993), is amended to read as follows: 


Page 3, redesignate subsections (c), (d), and (e) as (b), (c), and (d), 
respectively. ; 

Page 3, strike lines 5 to 11, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

(c) To qualify for benefits an individual must have (1) been paid wages for 
employment of not less than $130 in one quarter in his base period, (2) been paid 
wages for employment in not less than two quarters in such period, and (3) earned 
during such period wages the total amount of which is equal to at least one and 
one-half times the amount of his wages for the quarter in such period in which his 
wages were the highest. Notwithstanding the provisions of clause (3), any other- 
wise qualified individual the total amount of whose wages during such period 
is less than the amount required to have been earned during such period 
under such clause may qualify for benefits if the difference between the amount 
so required to have been earned and the total amount of his wages during such 
period does not exceed $70, but the amount of his weekly benefit, as computed 
under section 7 (b), shall be reduced by $1 if such difference does not exceed $35 
or by $2 if such difference is more than $35. 
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Page 5, line 4, strike “1955.” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


1955, and the benefit rights of any individual having a benefit year current on or 
after the effective date shall be redetermined and benefits for calegdar weeks end- 
ing subsequent to the effective date shall be paid in accordance with the provisions 
of the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act as amended by 
this Act: Provided, That no claimant shall have his benefits reduced or denied by 
redetermination resulting from the application of this provision. All initial and 
continued claims for benefits for weeks occurring within a benefit year which com- 
mences on or after the effective date shall be computed and paid in accordance 
with the provisions of the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act as amended by this Act. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety Subcommittee 
of your committee considered two proposals, S. 1163 and S. 1835, the 
former being sponsored by Senator Beall, Senator Mansfield, Senator 
Neely, and aaa Payne, and the latter sponsored by Senator Morse, 
Senator Beall, Senator Case (New Jersey), Senator Mansfield, Senator 
McNamara, Senator Neely, and Senator Payne. The list of sponsors 
of S. 1835 included all the sponsors of S. 1163, and demonstrated the 
bipartisan support for the changes that this legislation would make. . 

Hearings were held on both bills on April 28 and May 4, 1955. _Al- 
though the original notice of hearings referred only to S. 1163, all wit- 
nesses were given adequate opportunity to study the provisions of 
S. 1835 before being asked to testify. The record was held open for 
any written statements which witnesses might want to file. 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


S. 1835 provides for three urgently needed changes in the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act: 

(1) Increases the maximum weekly benefit amount. 

(2) Changes the duration period for all eligible claimants to a 
uniform maximum period of 26 weeks. 

(3) Changes the disqualification provisions to a straight 6-week 
disqualification with no cancellation of benefits. 

The proposed changes with respect to duration of benefits, the 
disqualification period and the qualifying wage requirement are con- 
tained in both bills. It is believed that these changes and the addi- 
tional amendments contained in S. 1835, which deal with the maximum 
weekly benefit amount require immediate attention. ‘These proposals 
are all within the areas which were studied by your committee prior 
to the 1954 amendments to the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act, and thus do not require prolonged consideration 
now. These proposed changes have been selected for consideration 
at this time because of their urgency. 


MAXIMUM WEEKLY BENEFIT AMOUNT 


The rapid rise in wages since the enactment of the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act makes immediate benefit 
adjustments imperative if the District of Columbia Act is to provide 
benefits reasonably related to the present wage levels. 

In 1938 when unemployment insurance benefits were first paid in 
the District of Columbia the maximum weekly benefit amount was 
$15 a week. This was three-fifths of the average weekly wage in 
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covered employment in the District which was then $25.22 Today 
the maximum weekly benefit is $30; this is less than two-fifths of the 
average weekly wage in the District of Columbia which is estimated 
to be between $80 and $85 a week. 

As a result of the lag in benefits, too many workers are getting less 
than 50 percent of their weekly wages. In 1954, 75 percent of 
claimants were affected by the benefit maximum. In the first 
quarter of 1955, despite last year’s amendment increasing the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit, 54 percent were still receiving the maximum; 
thus about one-half were receiving less than 50 percent of the weekly 
wages they earned when employed. 

t should be noted that an increase in the maxinium benefit in line 
with rising wages and living standards is necessary not alone to assure 
an adequate benefit to the worker for loss of earnings; it is needed, 
also, to assist the whole community through maintaining the purchas- 
ing power of the unemployed. Businessmen, landlords, doctors, and 
others who furnish goods and services to District of Columbia workers 
are all dependent in some degree on the continued ability of the unem- 
a worker to maintain a reasonable level of expenditure. 

here compensation is inadequate to permit maintaining a mini- 
mum standard of living, many claimants are forced to supplement 
their benefits through private charities or State and local public-relief 
sources. These costs, which should properly be borne by the unem- 
ployment-compensation fund, are being shifted to public-assistance 
funds, the costs of which are paid by the public and the general 
taxpayer. 

The amendment increasing the maximum weekly benefit amount is 
in line with the recommendations of both President Truman and 
President Eisenhower. 

President Truman proposed Federal standards for State unemploy- 
ment-insurance laws and consistently supported benefit increases to 
protect both the individual and the community in time of economic 
distress. 

In his Economic Report to Congress, submitted in 1954 and 1955, 
President Eisenhower endorsed the goals which this bill attempts to 
meet. In the 1955 report (p. 56), President Eisenhower recommended 
that State legislatures increase maximum benefits under their unem- 
ployment-compensation laws “so that the great majority of covered 
workers will be eligible for payments that at least equal one-half their 
regular earnings.” 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell spelled out the recommendations of the 
President in a letter to all State governors, dated February 16, 1954, 
and in a second letter to State governors dated November 27, 1954. 
The second letter said in part: 

You will recall the goals suggested by the President for improvement of the 
benefit provisions of the unemployment-insurance laws. He suggested that the 
States raise their dollar maximums so that the payments to the great majority 
of beneficiaries may equal at least half their regular earnirgs. In order to achieve 
this goal, it is our belief that the maximum benefit level, which is the principal 
limiting factor on weekly benefits, should be geared to the average gross earnings 
of all workers covered by the program, not just of those who are drawing benefits 


at any particular time. Weekly benefit amounts beneath this maximum should 
be at least 50 percent of the workers’ gross earnings in covered employment 


In the February 16 letter, the Secretary also pointed out that 
support for the President’s recommendations came from the Federal 
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Advisory Council on Employment Security, a tripartite body repre- 
senting management, labor, and the public. 

(a) Benefits: At its most recent meeting in January the Federal Advisory 
Council on Employment Security took action supporting the President’s recom- 
mendations on improving weekly benefits. The Council recommended that in 
each State, the maximum weekly benefit amount should be equal to at least 
60 to 67 percent of the State’s average weekly wage.! 

Under Secretary of Labor Larson testified that, assuming the Presi- 
dent’s phrase ‘“‘great majority of beneficiaries’ refers to 75 percent of 
the workers as this committee assumes, then the maximum of 67 per- 
cent of the average weekly wage as proposed in this bill is necessary 
to meet the goal set by the President. 

The bill makes the maximum weekly benefit amount a specified 
percentage (67 percent) of the average wage of all workers covered by 
the law (computed annually), rather than a fixed dollar amount. 
Your committee believes that this approach is proper in unemploy- 
ment compensation, since benefits are related to wages. This approach 
permits the weekly benefit maximum to reflect automatically the 
changes in wages which occur in a free and dynamic economic society. 
It will eliminate continued future demands on the Congress to change 
the maximum weekly benefit amount in order that it may keep pace 
with rising wages; at the same time it will automatically lower the 
maximum benefit if wages should decline. It is both fair and simple 
and is therefore endorsed by your committee. 

In order to permit automatic adjustments in the maximum weekly 
benefit in line with wage trends, the bill provides for annual computa- 
tion by the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Board of the average weekly wage of workers covered by the law. 
This computation will be based on reports by employers, including the 
Federal Government agencies. Earnings paid by these employers to 
workers during the most recent calendar year will be divided by total 
employment for the whole period. Since employment is reported for 
the average week of the month, and earnings are totaled for the month, 
the bill provides for putting the two figures on a comparable basis 
before the computation of the average earnings is made. The method 
provided is: The employment figure is multiplied by 4%, the number 
of weeks per month. 

It should be noted that this bill does not provide that all claimants 
shall receive the maximum weekly benefit amount or that any claimant 
will receive 67 percent of his own average weekly wage. Neither does 
it change the limitation in the present law which limits the worker to 
no more than 50 percent of his weekly wage, or one-twenty-third of 
his wages in a calendar quarter. As previously pointed out, the com- 
mittee believes that about 75 percent of the workers covered by the 
District law will under the bill be able to receive 50 percent of their 
weekly wage. The 25 percent of the workers whose weekly wages are 
relatively higher will still be limited to a weekly benefit amount 
which is the smaller of 50 percent of their own weekly wage or 67 per- 
cent of the average weekly wage. 

Testimony indicated that certain persons might have substantial 
high-quarter earnings and still not qualify for benefits under S. 1835 
because of the provision that they must earn 1% times their high- 
quarter wages in the base year. The purpose of this provision, 


1 Minutes of the Federal Advisory Council, Bureau of Employment Security, January 1954. 
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already in the District of Columbia Act, is to assure that the claimant 
is attached to the labor force. We agree with this principle. How- 
ever, to reduce the danger that workers may suffer discrimination 
by a too-rigid procedure, we have included in S. 1835 a step-back 
procedure such as proposed in S. 1163. 


MAXIMUM POTENTIAL DURATION 


The bill provides that all claimants who are eligible for benefits 
will be able to draw no more than 26 weeks of benefits if they remain 
unemployed for that long a period. During the period of unemploy- 
ment the worker would of course be required to be able to work, to be 
available for werk and to accept suitable work when offered to him. 
In short, the benefits will be payable for the full period only if the 
worker’s unemployment is due to the lack of suitable job opportunities. 

These provisions of the bill meet the recommendations of the Federal 
Advisory Council on Employment Security. President Eisenhower 
stated in his Economie Report of 1955: 

* * * the States are urged to lengthen the term of benefits to 26 weeks for 
oo ot who qualifies for any benefit and who remains unemployed that long 
p. 56). 

Your committee is of the opinion that if unemployment compensa- 
tion is to achieve its purposes it must protect most qualifying workers 
for the length of time necessary to secure another job. All persons 
protected by the system must be given protection for the same maxi- 
mum period of unemployment just as the formula for weekly benefit 
amount protects most persons for 50 percent of their wage loss. 

This principle of a uniform duration of benefits for all claimants was 
recognized in the District of Columbia law from the time of its original 
enactment until last year when Congress enacted the most recent 
amendments to the District law. While last year’s action extended 
the maximum duration to 26 weeks it did not do so for all claimants. 
It limited the maximum benefits which could be paid to any individual 
to one-third of his wages in the base period. The formula in the law 
operates to limit some claimants to a maximum of only 11 weeks of 
benefits regardless of the reason for the duration of their unem- 
ployment. 

It is the opinion of the committee that such a limitation on duration 
is inequitable. Workers would be penalized whose service during 
their base period was short, even though they are the workers who are 
likely to be laid off first and recalled last. Generally, a worker’s 
record of interrupted spells of employment during base period is not 
due to his lack of attachment to the labor market but rather to his 
employer’s failure to furnish regular work. 

It is also the opinion of the committee that the principle of uniform 
duration of insurance for all workers who qualify for benefits is in 
accord with the principles of insurance in general and particularly 
with the principles of insurance against wage loss. Unemployment 
insurance is not an annuity system. It is insurance for a stated con- 
tingency—unemployment—and should be available when the risk 
occurs. Its coverage should not be dependent on the length of the 
period for which premiums were paid any more than the amount of 
fire insurance paid to a person whose home burns down is based on the 
period of coverage prior to the occurrence of the risk. Workers 
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covered by workmens’ compensation and by temporary disability 
insurance, all provided by private insurance companies, are eligible to 
draw benefits for the same length of time even though their prior 
period of coverage may have varied. 

In order therefore to fully carry out its purpose, the District of 
Columbia unemployment-compensation law should provide a uniform 
duration of 26 weeks for all eligible claimants. 


DISQUALIFICATIONS 


Both S. 1835, the reported bill, and S. 1163 provide that the period 
of disqualification for voluntary quits, discharge for misconduct, and 
refusal of suitable work shall be 6 weeks. At the present time a per- 
son may be disqualified for from 4 to 9 weeks, depending on the judg- 
ment of the interviewer with whom the claim is filed, and his future 
benefit rights are reduced by the number of weeks for which the claim- 
ant is disqualified. 

The purpose of disqualification provisions in unemployment com- 
pensation laws is to protect the fund from claims during a period when 
the claimant’s unemployment is due to his disqualifying act rather than 
to the lack of suitable job opportunities. A postponement of benefits 
for a fixed period in case of a disqualifying act by the worker, as 
provided for in this bill, accomplishes this purpose. At the expiration 
of the disqualification period, the unemployed worker is in a position 
no different from that of any other worker who is out of work because 
of economic conditions. To reduce his benefit rights at that point in 
addition to having denied him benefits for the fixed period is in effect 
double jeopardy. It perverts the purposes of disqualification from 
one of protecting the fund to one of penalizing the claimant. 

The precise period of disqualification is a difficult figure at which to 
arrive. The Federal Advisory Council to the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security suggests that 6 weeks with no cancellation is sufficient. 
Some groups suggest shorter periods, some longer. However, almost 
all students of unemployment insurance believe that disqualification 
should not extend past the time when, in a stable labor market, a 
person would be normally expected to have found another job. In 
the judgment of this committee, the 6 weeks period meets this test. 

An individual who would be disqualified under the terms of this 
bill would receive no benefits for the week in which he left his work, 
plus the waiting period of 1 week, plus 6 weeks of imposed disqualifi- 
cation, a total of 8 weeks. This mandatory postponement of bene- 
fits, plus the fact that he must be physically able to work and avail- 
able for work during any week for which he is eligible for benefits, 
will, we feel, be a sufficient deterrent to the few malingerers who 
might attempt to use the system for their own purposes. 

The bill eliminates the present provision for a variable period of 
disqualification. Such a variable period has little merit. By defini- 
tion it fails to recognize the stable purchasing power criterion men- 
tioned above. The purpose of unemployment insurance is to provide 
insurance against involuntary unemployment and to maintain pur- 
chasing power. Denial of benefits should not be used as a disciplinary 
or @ punitive measure. Moreover, the variable period requires the 
exercise of judgment and interpretation of individual motives by the 
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claims taker; such exercise of judgment has no place in the administra- 
tion of unemployment compensation. 

After evaluation of the testimony, and of subsequent materials 
supplied by the Department of Labor, we feel that the legislation 
before us in regard to disqualification is fair and equitable and meets 
reasonable standards. 

FINANCING 


The District law permits a reduction of employer contribution rates 
on the basis of individual experience rating below the maximum of 
2.7 percent. According to the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
United States Department of Labor: in 1954, only 6.6 percent of 
rated employers paid the maximum, and 81.3 percent paid only 0.1 
percent; the average rate tor all employers was 0.44 percent. Because 
of increased unemployment beginning in 1953, some employers are 
now paying at higher rates, and the average has risen to 0.7 percent. 
The average is still undoubtedly well below the national average and 
only a small part of the 3 percent tax levied in 1938 and 1939. 

District employers for many years had lower contribution rates on 
the average than most States, and the reserve fund equaled $55.2 
mithon at the end of 1954. This is 12 times total benefit payments 
that year. 

The cost of the improvements we are recommending will depend on 
the rate of unemployment. The sums paid out will aid the community 
by bolstering purchasing power if unemployment is heavy. In view 
of the large reserve and the low rates District employers have been 
paying, the amendments we recommend will not impose an undue 
drain on the reserve nor an undue burden on employers, who in no 
case will pay more than 2.7 percent. 

The purpose of the amendment to section 2 of the bill is to provide 
that all claims filed and being paid under benefit years which have not 
expired on the effective date of this act shall be redetermined and paid 
under the new law, provided, that no claimant shall have his benefits 
reduced or denied by such redetermination. The redetermination 
will of course be effective only for weeks following the effective date. 

There was considerable variance of views expressed by the witnesses 
on many provisions of the bill. Your committee believes that the 
bill as amended, although not completely satisfactory to all the inter- 
ested parties, gives recognition’ to all points’ of view presented. It 
achieves a great improvement over the existing law and meets all of 
the recommendations of President Eisenhower and his administration 
for improving unemployment compensation law. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law in the bill, as reported, are 
shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted is enclosed in 
black brackets, new matter is printed in italics, existing law in which 
no change is proposed is shown in roman): 
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(49 Stat. 946) 
(68 Stat. 993) 


AMOUNT AND DURATION OF BENEFITS 


Sec. 7. (a) On and after January 1, 1938, benefits shall become payable from 
the benefit account of the District unemployment fund. All benefits shall be 
paid through employment offices, in accordance with such regulations:as the 

oard may prescribe. 

({(b) Except as provided in section 7 (c), an individual’s weekly benefit amount 
shall be the amount in column (B) of the table in this subsection on the line on 
which, in column (A), there appears his total wages for employment paid to such 
individual by employers during that quarter of his base period in which such 
wages were the highest. ] 


















{TABLE A 

Minimum 
(High-quarter wages —_—— qualifying 

wages 

(col. A) (col. B) (col. C) 
SON Ms | cnitetinctinnboneminnignenpeigimiqiesionndsgalalpleteimmeiialinns $s $276 
se “ 4 310 
$207.01 to $230 “ 10 345 
$230.01 to $253. e ll 379 
INL 4 15, sth ob adhnocioanete ai dadaheaaalniamnwnedeial o 12 414 

I Ss cs fal pga etiam hc ele aneieds etnededvtennblibeansicaoaad doemebtaan 13 

IE EE a niin Ss miidcncnaialariendsetnennamidalamdbiaaiiatilindn reams 14 483 
I i ak a re a ee 15 517 
I ater a sali nal hiatal permeate 16 552 
I i a ee iclisebaieeeteameies 17 iu 
$391.01 to $414... 18 621 
$414.01 to $437 ss 19 655 
$437.01 to $460. 690 





RIE AI Tn nn cin cine sili asccieattidipeans ccm icaanceede edaial namie aaa aniacanialia 22 759 
PRI WI oooh cian arissndive tsesanceipnotiinbeeagereomnensnesaiandali ania aadaadiecaei-am aged amtaiahaiiel 23 793 
Es hinith nc shud cp weddekiconnwanauahioguine suibininnine spe tiiiieuincanemidel 24 828 
Se BU Sic sitndséndacdboridtuvncedssuaddankicbeasdtabahaiaeesamnid 25 862 
REEL «. ccisdewochasmdnumdiisudqinnsasubianunibieaiemepeeaaeaagepmanitt 26 897 
a iad etepoeailnr tb olin ein te ahecdpcaehdelcdcahlahadeaiscosalaaielliniaiaasads eipamiaaaiie 27 931 
$621.01 to $644_.... 28 966 
$644.01 to $667__... 29 1, 000 
$667.01 and over... 30 1,035} 


(b) The weekly benefit amount of any individual qualified therefor under section 
7 (c) shall be an amount equal to the lesser of the following: (1) one twenty-third of 
the amount of his earnings for the quarter in his base period in which his earnings 
were the highest, or (2) 67 per centum of the average weekly earnings of all individuals 
performing service which constitutes emp!oyment (as defined in section 1 (b)) and of 
all individuals performing service which, if such service were not performed in the 
emp'oy of the United States or of any who'ly owned instrumentality thereof, would 
constitute emp'oyment (as defined in-section 1 (by) for the latest year for which such 
average weekly earnings have been computed. Such average weekly earnings shall be 
computed annually on the basis of reports of earnings and employment by all em- 
ployers and by the United States, and shall be arrived at by dividing the total earn- 
ings paid to all individuals referred to in clause (2) of this subsection during the last 
comp'eted calendar year for which reports have been received by a quantity equal to 
four and one-third times the total monthly emp'oyment of such individuals for such 
period. For the purposes of this subsection the term ‘‘earnings’’ shall have the same 
meaning as that assigned to such term in section 1 (d). All departments, agencies, 
and wholly owned instrumentalities of the United States shall submit reports to the 
Board containing such information as may be necessary to make the determination 
required hy this subsection. 

{(c) To qualify for benefits an individual must have been paid wages for 
employment in his base period totaling not less than the amount in column (C) 
of the table in section 7 (b) on the line on which, in column (B), there appears 
his weekly benefit amount, and such wages must have been in at least two cal- 
endar quarters in his base period: Provided, That if an individual during his 
base period has not been paid such an amount, but has been paid wages in more 
than one calendar quarter totaling not less than the amount appearing on one 
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of the lines in column (C) above, he can qualify for benefits ana his weekly 
benefit amount shall be the amount appearing in column (B) on the line for 
which the individual qualifies for benefits in column (C).J 

(c) To qualify for benefits an individual must have (1) been paid wages for employ- 
ment of not less than $130 in one quarter in his base period, (2) been paid wages for 
pa pen in not less than two quarters in such period, and (3) earned during such 
period wages the total amount of which is equal to at least one and one-haif times 
the amount of his wages for the quarter in such period in which his wages were the 
highest. Notwithstanding the provisions of clause (3), any otherwise qualified indi- 
vidual the total amount of whose wages during such period is less than the amount 
required to have been earned during such period under such clause may qualify for 
benefits if the difference between the amount so required to have been earned and the 
total amount of his wages during such period does not exceed $70, but the amount 
of his weekly benefit, as computed under section 7 (b), shall be reduced by $1 if such 

ifference does not exceed $35 or by $2 if such difference is more than $35. 

(d) Any otherwise eligible individual shall be entitled during any benefit year 
to a total amount of benefits equal to twenty-six times his weekly benefit amount 
{or thirty-three and one-third per centum of the wages for employment paid to 
such individual by employers during his base period, whichever is the lesser]: 
Provided, That such total amount of benefits, if not a multiple of [$1] one dollar 
shall be computed to the next higher multiple of [$1] one dollar. 


(68 Stat. 994) 


Sec.10. (a) Anindividual who has left his most recent work voluntarily without 
good cause, as determined by the Board under regulations prescribed by it, shall 
not be eligible for benefits with respect to the week in which such leaving occurred 
and with respect to [not less than four nor more than nine] the siz consecutive 
weeks of unemployment which immediately follow such week. [week, as deter- 
mined by the Board in such case according to the seriousness of the case. In 
addition such individual’s total benefit amount shall be reduced in a sum equal to 
the number of weeks of disqualification multiplied by the weekly benefit amount. ] 

(b) An individual who has been discharged for misconduct occurring in the 
course of his most recent work proved to the satisfaction of the Board shall not 
be eligible for benefits with respect to the week in which such discharge occurred 
and for [not less than four nor more than nine weeks of consecutive unemployment 
immediately following such week, as determined by the Board in such case 
according to the seriousness of the misconduct. In addition such individual’s 
total benefit amount shall be reduced in a sum equal to the number of weeks of 
disqualification multiplied by his weekly benefit amount. ] the six weeks of consecu- 
tive unemployment immediately following such week. 

(c) If an individual otherwise eligible for benefits fails, without good cause as 
determined by the Board under regulations prescribed by it, either to apply for 
new work found by the Board to be suitable when notified by any employment 
office, or to accept any suitable work when offered to him by any employment 
office, his union hiring hall, or any employer direct, he shall not be eligible for 
benefits with respect to the week in which such failure occurred and with respect 
to [not less than four nor more than nine] the siz consecutive weeks of unemploy- 
ment which immediately follow such week. [week, as determined by the Board in 
such case according to the seriousness of the refusal. In addition such individual’s 
total benefit aniount shall be reduced in a sum equal to the number of weeks of 
disqualification multiplied by the weekly benefit amount.] In determining 
whether or not work is suitable within the meaning of this subsection the Board 
shall consider (1) the physical fitness and prior training, experience, and earnings 
of the individual, (2) the distance of the place of work from the individual's 
place of residence, and (3) the risk involved as to health, safety, or morals 


x 








